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preface' -J. 

m 

The research reported here was carried out under contract number 
BNS '8202916 with the National Science Foundation, from September 1, 1982 

. • •-(. ' * ; . ,., ■ - 

to February 29, 1984, The, aim of the project was to compare language 
change and maintenance in two rural highland communities in northwest 
Arkansas and southern West Virginia. 

The* study reported her;e had to be carried out as a team effort 
which required considerable coordination in several different sites, 
including Arkansas, West Virginia and Washington, D.C. In Arkansas, 
^anjo Dube coordinated the fieldwork effort and was. responsible for 
establishing JLocal contacts and setting up interviews. She .wa^ aided in 
her effort by a number of extremely helpful individuals. Billy Uiggins 
was an invaluable local resource about the sbcio-historical background 
of the area and also served as a principal fieldworker. Jerry Parker 
also served as a fieldworker and conducted many rich natural interviews 
with local' residents. For the interviews conducted by Du|g, Jack 
Williams, principal of Oark High School, was extremely helpful in 
gaining access ta younger residents of the area. Without his positive 
cooperation, . the interviews with these adolescents and teenagers wpuld 
have been impossible. Also) helpful in obtaining information about the 
area were Lillian Mickell, historian of Johnson, County since 1956, and 
Elmo Carter, clerk of 'Johnson County 1 . To be treated to such delightful 
* folks and unselfish assistance made the fieldwork and research 'carried 
qut; in the Ozarks a, most pleasant experience. ^ : '/0*.\ 



' " The supplementary interviews conducted in West Virginia were done 
by Rebecca Bills, /who also conducted 'many of our interviews in the ori- 
ginal study. As a native of the area who now combines expertise in 
sociolitiguistics with indigenous insight, she is without ^peeyih her 
ability to bridge the academic and vernacular worlds She was as \ 
indispensable in this study as she. was in our initial entre into 

Appalachia. • ' ' ' < , ■ • 

'■•■•* ' ' . '.•*''. 

Kristin Fraiickiewicz prepared typescripts for many of the recor- 
dings, with great care and- efficiency, and we' thank her. Ruby 
Berkeraeyer, of CAL, also typescripted some of ,the .interviews 'and typed 
portions of the final report as well, as she has so often done 'for CAL , 
over the past ten years. As always, she was tolerant of our ,unconven- . 
tional time schedule . in the final hotfrs of completion. ' As. this was her 
last project, at CAL, wl wait to acknowledge ^er enduring patience with 
our inevitable requests and .her -admirable performance, under unrealistic 

time limitations. < • v • , • . ,' 

. Although the final report is. a team effort, different individuals 
took the lead at: various points in writing the final manuscript. Nan jo 
Dube was primarily responsible for -writing up/ the lo.dal history, and 
demographics of the Ozarks and Donna .Christian was responsible for ." , 
describing the similar . situation' in Appalachia (Chapter Two). Christian 
was primarily responsible for the analysis of aspects of the- auxiliary 
(Chapter Four) , personal "datives (Chapter Five) , irregular' ferbs , - 
(Chapter Sevejt) and subject-verb concord ^ (Chapter Eighty) , ^addition to 
the preparation \oi the ^ introdu£tion>ith Wolf ram, (.Chapter One).,- Wolfram 
was responsible- for' the "analysi^ ; of .a-pref*Xing (Chapter Five) , the pre- 
sentation 'of models of Variation ^ 



overall conclusion (Chapter Nine), and the organization and preparation 
of the inventory of features (Appendix C). On every level, then, this 
research qualifies as a team effort, and we hope ;that the report 
reflects the fact that it was a particularly complementary and support 
tive team. ' 



Reactions and comments on the final report are welcomed and , t* 
encouraged. There is certainly much more to be said about the com- - 
pairison of language maintenance and change in Appalachia and the Ozarks, 
and the implications of this change for a dynamic model of language 
variation. We felt like we were just getting started when tine'* ran out 
'on the project. Hopefully, we can keep a-rollin\ despite the artificial 

; - .... ' ' \ • ■ ■ ' ' . ; . 

restrictions plated on research by contract deadlines. . V.T- 

■[*• ■ , * ' Walt Wolfram .•' 

, . , DOnna Christian " ^ 

,\ . • ' > . Co-Principal Investigators 

June 1984 ' " 
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W '. ' v '^ CHAPTER ONE 

V - introduction' 
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introduction to the Study - * 

: The similarities Between- the peoples and cultures of .the Appalachian 
arid Oz^rk' Mountain regions have long been recognized. The historical 
relationship is cltar and the parallels in the physical environment are 
obvious. Given the social and geographical correspondences between the, 
two areas, it would not be surprising to find linguistic- similarities as 
well. In fact, miny observers of speech patterns in the Oz arks and 
Appalachians have concluded that a close linguistic affinity can simply 
be assumed. Randolph observes: ? . 

...every layman who travels jnuch in the Ozark country 

knows that some of the older natives do speak a peculiar 

jargon, derived doubtless from the dialect of the 
southern Appalachians. (1931:68) / 

Mencken, in his compendium on the dialects of English > reiterates this 
position: 

this mountain spee.ch (Appalachian English) is also to . ^ 
be found in the Ozarks, which lie in the corner where 
Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma meet. It was taken 
there by immigrants from Appalachia and has filtered ^ 
into the adjacent lowlands. (1962:105) «, • 

While many similarities between the dialects of these regions are 
assumed on the basis of limited and anecdotal data, there exist no 
empirical studies to document the. relationship between them. 

This comparative investigation of Ozark and Appalachian English CUE 
and AE, respectively) addresses some of the issues involved in con- 
sidering this relationship. The goals of the study are to compare 
selected structures in AE and OE in order to: (1) examine similarities 



and differences -between the two varieties; (2) investigate the* behavior 
of a V range of age levels (10-70+) to determine patterns of change in the 
Varieties;' (3) examine preservation patterns in AE and 0E in- light of 
increas ing (pressure to ' conf orm to mains t ream norms ; and ( 4) . Compare AE 
and 0E wit,h Other non-mainstream varieties as described'in the litera- 
ture. The results of this investigation are reported in the chapters 

that follow. 

. ■ . - • . ' . * * >' ■ 

The circumstances surrounding the development and maintenance of AE^ 
'• s '.. . ■ Jn * 

and 0E lend special interest and import to a comparison of their 

linguistic features. In the -development of a language, a situation may 
arise in which two varieties f*om a common historical source become y 
separated geographically and yet maintain quite similar sociocultural 
contexts" within which they evolve. A basic question about such f 
situation is< does the evolution of the varieties, including 'the type 
and rate of change, take place in a parallel fashion, given /he simi- 
larity of contexts, or is selectivity in change manifested which renders 
. the varieties distinct? Certain limited anecdotal evidenc available 
concerning such a situation, for example, from descriptions of 
Vernacular Black English in different northern urban areas which' delkved 
from a common southern variety, suggests a degree of comparability of 
development (Wolfram and F.asold 1974)** (toe of/the most ideal- situations 
in which to pursue this line of inquiry can/be found in the varieties of 
English in the Ozarks and Appalachian 

The similarities in the social and geographical profiles of these 
two regions make them an approbate laboratory for a language study of 
this type. Both include relatively isolated rural areas within a moun- 
tain range. Historically, the' physical environment has been, a very 



important determining factor in the development of eaifh area; Although 
the geographical isolation of the past .has been overcome to a large , s 

extent with modern transportation, evidence of th4s historical isolation 

- • \ ' . .< ,-■ ■ ... ■■' ." ' ,. ; -■- ■ . . ■ ' . *" • ? • ••• . 

remains. £he mountaineer subculture which developed both regions is 
different from that of other populations within the- United States (Coles 
1972; Weatherford and Brewer 1962), such as that of the urban resident , 

ror southern sharecropper. ; ' 

• \ • i 

Migratory patterns may have given rise to some of the apparent siihi- 
iarities in Appalachia and the Ozark s as well. Many of the residents 1 of 
the Ozarks apparently came from the Appalachian mountain- range origi- ^ 
nally. While there ia some question as to the exact heritage of the < 
original settlers, 'a large and\ influential group, the Scottish, began 
arriving in America about 1640 and steadily moved to the South and West. 
Some writers claim t^iat. "the mountain people (are) today largely native 
born Americans of Scotch-Irish and Highland *S cot lineage" (Weatherford 

and Brewer 1962:4). From the Appalachian mountain range, many of the 

>' ■ ■ . « 

migrants to the South and West eventually settled in the Ozarks. This 

• "\ ' • ' • • - 
apparent migratory pattern is not surprising, since the Ozarks range is 

the only extended mountainous area between the /Appalachians and the 

Rocky Mountains. 

Thus, the sociolingusitic setting of these regions Resents an ideal 

•I .-. V 

laboratory for a comparison of non-mainstream varieties. In the first* 

•'••'."» * ■ '. ' . \ • 

place, it offers an opportunity to examine the current relationship of 

• ' ' • ' " ' ■ '. \ 

varieties which apparently have had an historical affinity but now exist^ 

in isolation. The extensions of Linguistic Atlas investigations into 

the Ozarks have ^ndicated that there are a number of features found in^ 

this area which can be traced back to Appalachia (cf. Wood 1963). 



Preliminary investigations *of Arkansas speech by Underwood (197U 1972; 
.1973) suggest a number of similarities between the varieties spoken in 
' these Areas. Foster (1974) finds the two. areas ;in^ general to be much 

alike and observes that: , •> , - • • 

V 'some of; my own work. '..and 'some of Underwood's studies ' 

• * indicat e that thjLs similarity extends to language also 
' and that RO (Rural Ozark) has more" in common with 
Appalachian 'dialects in the east than with any other 
. *•'* English dialect.. There are very, little comparative 

V , data, however. !( 1974:1) ' ' 

While such sources are suggestive of a close relationship, only Compre- 
hensive. examination of the •structural details of these varieties can ^ 
j establish the full extent of the similarities and differences" and 
contribute to an explanatory account of these phenomena.- 

Given^the sociolinguistic. context, a comparative study^also^provides 
\ ah important laboratory for examining language change unde^imffar con- 
; ditions of relative isolation. ' The direction 'of the langu^chan^e", . 
the selected preservation particular' structures, and the relative 
> rate of change have significance far beyond this study, but this 

situation offers 1 an ideal setting" to probe some of these questions. In 
-this cotffext the data provide an important test case for the model of 

■ ' t • • 

language change which provides a framework- for this study (i.'e. the 
' model found in works, such as Weinreich, Labov and Herzog 1968, Labov 
197?a* Bailey 1973 and Labov 1981). Data for related varieties changf 
under' similar conditions^ different regions is particularly important 
. ^examining claims about ^*eSmif ormity of stages that language changes 
participate in. FinaJ^h^. situation provides an important setting 
to examine the relationship of varieties such as these not only in their 
relation to each other but also in .their relation to other 
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non-^nstream^riet&es of English and, to examine the notion, of a con-'. 



tinuum df^aialTect divergence^ y y - ./ 

v Unier&tanding the process of evolution, maintenance and modification 

*"V : . "•' : \V/::r. '..v.'-...: ;■ " •: : .' : -V. 

of linguistic diversity* presents' a significant .challenge for students of 

{.language variation.-; An account o£ these processes cannot be found in 

' -> ■ • - " , • • .... • ^ • 

unidimensid*ai, simplistic, m^del of language and/or society; it demands 

r . . . ■■ \ " • 

ari- empirical basis which is inherency multi-dimensional, and should £ 

cover a variety of ^iverse language situations. As Labov (19bl:305") 
concludes , after an 'extensive discussion aimed at resolving the neogram- 

... .* • ' ".■'»■ ' ■ . % 

^ , f . /i . ' . 

marian controversy- in the light of evidence from lexical diffusion > ._ 
theories of language variational change take stfapje and grow strong 

only to the extent that they keep their connection with the realities of 

* '■ ' .'../■. . .. ■' ' : ..... . .-, 

the everyday, world. Studies ^of- language variation in different com- ^ 

,munity settings have taught us 'much, but there is* still much to learn- as 

we broaden our exa'dfnation of sociolinguistic situations.. This,^ study is 

aimed at expanding our understanding ^of language variation and change 

thrpugl«Ke. investigation of a somewhat unique sociolinguistic situation 



that exists among American .English dialects. \ 

Data Collection , . 

J The data for. this study consist of tape-recorded speech samples 
collected in interviews with residents of Appalachia. and the Ozarks. 

. The majority of the Appalachian interviews were obtained in the fall of 

x .''.'*• 1 

1974, for another study reported on in Wolfram and Christian (1975)'. 

This corpus contained tapes of speakers from Monroe and Mercer Counties, 

West Virginia, a site selected originally because .it was representative 

of ientral/southern Appalachia, relatively homogeneous, , and Populated 



largely, : by^feht type of speaker des/red^or^th* . sample lower and lower- . 
middle , ^socfpeconomic)'- class Whites In' order - to minimize any artif i- • 
ci*i'ity Intfeoduced Vby , the -interview setting, members of the local com- 

mu^ities acted as' f ieUwQrkejrs and conducted these interviews. In all, ; 

• ' v ': : • ..'••:*'■''• " ■ 

129 tape-recorded' samples of spontaneous convetsation were avaiable from 

.: * ' < , ';<; \ • - • .} : ."• '•• • '. 

the earlier studys. ■ ••• ■;. . » , ^ , ' 

. For the current" study, a , co^arable' corpus of Ozark, speech data was ' 
needed, and % number of additional interviews were required for the - , 
Appalachian corpus as well, "in order to v f ill out the representation in 
the\ older age ; groups- ' These tape recordings were collected in the . fall 
of 19«2 and spring* of, 1983; as in the earlier study,, the primary fieldr 
.Workers. were local community members .2 A , ques tf tfnnaire was provided, 
listing a range of "questions onjtopics. Jle childhood gamelsy 1 hunting, 
farming, ghost stories ^ahd^ the jfke,|that were designed to stimulate ; 
con^rsation. -but 1 in most cases ' the ' fieSwokers' had little need to 

refer, to it. Conversations flowed freely and many 'of j:hfe topics; listed. 

'•• - • • .<>'•• ..' - 4 ' ',. . , • •• *" -•' • -v f\ . >• ' 

••••••• • . ' « ' ^ '• . ■ ~*~J ■ ■ ■' ' ■ '' - 

came up ndturall> during thl course J.?* the interviews, v . ' ;■ i- 

. The Ozark "data come, from the northwe&t corner of Arkansas^, f rom 

aunty and*neighboring areas \Me Chapter Two for Vaescript: 



Johnson County and neighboring areas |^e Chapter Two for k aescript^on • 
of -the region) . A total* of 59 subjects were interviewed, 3CKf females ' and 
29 males'^ 'for" the mo&t part lower .socio-economic Whites who were born^ 
ahd^^^.in the area* 5: addition, 7 interviews that had been done in 

1978* by one of 'our f ieldworkers 3 were also made available to us. These 

■ "*... ^ ' ' 

included 6 males and 4 females. In all^ thV, 69 subjects Were repre- 
sented in the Ozark corpus, ranging in age from 11 to 91. , 

The additional Appalachian data were obtained in interviews with 
residents of Mercer County , West Virginia, one of the two. counties 



V 



1' ' 'i . 



' " f ha Linguistic. Sample 
* f -^.' : . "Ftom,.^S ^Ssubj^tS Gonsl^ueipg the full sample, a sfaaller • s|Bset 
p U» ii^fied as t*e^ analytic" sample. \ o/*t^sAjeci }n the ana- 
M'-J Vlyt^sample for the ekrlieV* AE - study who met the, age requirements Here 




From the 



group, - there seemed to be no objective way of reducingAt. 



^Sr - newly obtained speech sample^ "inclusion in the analytic sample was ^ 

•A based ori three, factors': (1) amount of speech by the subject (2) quality 
PL^of the recording ^and 6) age iroup; represent at i ? n. ; Since most subjects 
^rbvided an adequkte speech sample, the, latter two factors were V ^ 
decisive; the best quality recordings were chosen for .each age/sex \. 
— / * - category,, -Ta&e .1 . 1 gives the total number, of^ubjfccts 4n the analytic 
: W sample by age and sex. Appendix A displays of ' full Hating of these' 

'.subjects,' with relevant, background information on each individual. ^ 
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;e Group 

^16-30 
... 31-50 , 

51-70 

70+ - 
Totals 
Group Total 



Male 

9 

6 
5 

6s. 
5 
31 



o2 



* * .Feitfale • 


Male 


Female 


10 * - 


3 


5 


*> / " 


A 




% . — * * 


3 * 


A 


% > 5 ~ •' - : • 


4 








4 


• 3 * •■ ( 


, \.18 


22 



40 



Table 1.1. Sub jectjs in, . the Analytic Sample by Age and Sex 




Ottce the analytic sample tapes. were identified, a transcript of each 
interview was prepared. These* typescripts do not serve as data in any 
way at all; they are simply guides to the interviews. They serve more 

4 like road maps, allowing easy reference to particular instances. f 
However, any time data extraction wad done, theiitape recordings of the .■■ 
interviews were directly consulted. The typescripts were prepared in 
'normal orthography, with no attempt at .phonetic transcription. Excerpts 

% rbm two of the typescripts, one each fr^m the AE and 'OE samples, are 
appended (Appendix B), to 4 illustrate the hature.of the typescripts and 
to exemplify the types of interviews that were obtained. 

. Appalachian and Ozark English -A " . 

In*tfhe report that follows, the terms "Appalachian English" 
[ \ - ' '■' 
(abbreviated AE) and "Ozark English" (OE) will be used in a somewhat 

loose-way; They are not intended as a-reference to the speech of al,l 

people wh^tiW in .Appalachia or -the Ozarks even if the regions are 

i * . ■• ■ ■ V. . 

defined quite narrowly, isn the present context, the terms are employed 

i . 

to cover the general variety of English spoken by the people in the 
regions from which the samples have ,been obtained (southeastern West 
\ Virginia and northwestern Arkansas) and what is being described is, .in 
I actuality, the speech only of those residents of the area who became 

b • ' . ... 

members of the sample \ by and large part of the working class rural 

population. However, indications are that this group shares many •• 

linguistic characteristics with other working class groups in 

central/southern Appalachia and the Ozarks (from informal observations 

and other available descriptions). Thus, although the precise referents 

.... : .,>• 

of AE and OE in the following discussion are the speech patterns of the 



rather restricted group of members of the sample, it seems likely that 
the observations made would apply to the speech of more broadly defined 

areas. ^ 

. 'it is appropriate at this point, to offer some comments on the notion 
of Standard English which wili be used as a comparative norm. This term/ 
designates- the suf 'ol linguistic forms 'judged to be^ socially acceptable 
by people in a position to make these judgments. As observed by Wolfram 
and Fasold (1974:21) t every society has people in such a position, and 
their judgments of what is .acceptable in language constitute the •infor- 
mal standard for that language. Since inhere is variation among 
standard/acceptable forms, the varieties of English spoken, that are , 
socially accepted will be galled' "mainstream" varieties; they may differ 
to' some degree from each other, but the^ are all evaluated as 
acceptable. "Mainstream" is distinguished from "standard" (and 
"non4nainstream" from "non-standard") in the following way. When we • 
speak of -particular forms of a lnguage, they can be considered to be 
"standard" .if they conform to the type • o% inf opal norms just mentioned. 
In this frame qf 'reference,- then, you were, represents the standard form 
of agreement for that combination of subject and verb, while you was 
would be a nonstandard form. A variety of a language, on the other 
hand, is a composite of the language use of a group of people, such as 
the speech patterns of upper middle class whites in a particular region. 
It would not be appropriate to designate varieties in the same way as 
linguistic 'forms, since those with degrees of nonstandard form usage 
have a large amount of standard form usage as well. Varieties are con- 
sidered to be "mainstream" or "non-mainstream" ,* labels which are 
intended to reflect the fact, that speakers tend to be mainstream or- 

22 , 
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non 



-mainstream! socially as well as linguistically. It follows that 



mainstream varieties include predominantly standard linguistic forms, * 



while non-mainstream varieties have varying degrees of nonstandard 
usage. Standard Eiiglish is** then, an artifact containing only standard 

forms which is represented by* a number of mainstream varieties. 

■ * » « » 

The Present Study , * 

The study reported on in the following chapters deals with the com- 
parison of two varieties of English, AE and OE, on selected structures, 
In Chapter Two, we describe the setting for the study, the particular 
historical and socio-cultural context in which the varieties are ^ 
enmeshed. Chapter Three sets out the fjramework for the comparison of^ 
-linguistic structures, discussing qualitative and quantitative language 
differentiation, as well as models of language variation and language 
change which will come into play. The next five chapters present the 
discussions of particular linguistic structures, describing the variabi- 
lity of each feature and comparing its usage in AE and OE. Chapters 
Four and Five deal with basically qualitatively-described features — nou- 
participle done (Four) and personal dative (Five). A-prefixing, a relic 
construction still preserved in both AE and OE', is the topic of Chapter 

Six, and its analysis has both strong descriptive and quantitative 

• , • v 

aspects. Finally, Chapters Seven and Ei^t^treat/ the features whose of 
irregular verb usage (Seven) and subject-verb concord (Eight), both 
descriptively and within the implicational analysis framework. Finally, 
an overview of the comparison df OE and AE on these structures and a 
discussion q| the findings are given in Chapter Nine. In the 
Appendices, a list of the individuals in the analytic sample is given 



(Appendix A), followed by excerpts from the typescripts of two inter- 
views. The final Appendix (C) presents an inventory of features that 

j 

characterize OE and AE. 



v Notes to Chapter One > f 

^he earlier study of Appalachian English was funded^by thex National 
Institute of Education, in a grant to the Center for Applied Linguistics 
(number N1E-G-74-0026) , with Walt Wolfram as* principal investigator 
(September 1974 to August 1975). , * 

2 The exception to this was th§ collection of data from school-aged 
subjects. These interviews were conducted by Nanjo Dube, a member of 
the research team, who is a resident^ of Arkansas, but not from the same 
section of the state as our sample. 

3 Billy Uiggins had tape-recorded these interviews \with older' members 
of the community for a project on life and work in the Ozarks, which was^ 
funded by the Arkansas Endowment for the Humanities. We are grateful to 
Ijim for allowing us to make* copies of these tapes for use in our 
investigation. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE SETTING:' HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL CONTEXT 

• * * * * 

As noted in the introductory chapter, the Appalachian and Ozark, 
mountain areas share a number of features beyond their physical charac- 
teristics. These similarities in historical development, current social 
and economic conditions and^ a strong migr^ion connection provide an 
ideal background for the study of relatedness among varieties of 
English. In this chapter, we will discuss the socio-historical context 
in which this language study is situated. 

The Appalachian Region > 

The Appalachian Mouptain sysljHJlovers* territory from Maine Jo 
Alabama, but the area known as VApp£aWia'* is typically considered, to 
encompass parts of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, and 

all of West Virginia. Parts of bordering states are also included in 
4 

more official definitions. 1 In the delineations found, however, West/ 
Virginia is the only state which ever" is included as a whole within this 
region. Thus, those features which are most often associated with the 
Appalachian area will apply in most - cases to the entire state (for 
example, the predominance of a rural population with few metropolitan 
centers). Speech patterns which can be identified with the Appalachian 
area are most often associated with the rural sections of Kentu^y, 
Tennessee and West Virginia, and to a lesser extent bordering regions in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. While there are of course differences from 
community to community, the English varieties spoken in this region have 
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been shown to have many features in common (Blanton 1974; Wolfram and 
Christian 1975; Montgomery 1979; Miles 1980). 

A brief overview of the history of the central and southern 
Appalachians,; and of West Virginia in particular, can give some general 
indication of the roots of conditions found there today. In the early 
"years of settlement in the East, the Cherokee Indian Nation formed the 
majority of the , inhabit ants of this area. After they were driven south, 
the Shawnees, who lived along the Ohio River, used the southern part of 
what is now West Virginia for their hunting grounds. 2 In the eighteenth 
century, settlers began moving west from the Atlantic seaboard, and when 
certain routes were found through the mountains, many continued on past 
them. However, some remained and settled in homes in valleys and on the 
mountainsides themselves. Few permanent settlements survived, however, j 
until after the Indian population was forced out of the area, even . 
though a number of forts were established to protect the settlers 
(including Wood's Fort and Cook's Fort in what is now Monroe County,- 
West Virginia (Motley 1973:39)). In addition, difficulties were com- 
pounded by the rugged environment of the mountains, and, because of 
this, when settlements were maintained, . the peop le were largely cut off 
from other areas. The romantic picture of the mountaineer, living up in 
the hills as his ancestors did, was actually a fairly accurate one for 

many people in this area.. 

" Many of the early settlers in this region were Pennsylvania Dutch 
who migrated south, often continuing on to North Carolina. In addition 
to the Germans, there were also English, Dutch and smaller groups from 
other parts of Europe. However, a large and influential group, the 
Scottish, began^arriving in America about 1640 and steadily moved to the 



south and west (Weatherford and Brewer 1962:2). Those who passed^ 
through or remained in the Appalachian territory are thought to have 
been mainly the Scotch-Irish, so named because their migration pattern 
included a stop in North Ireland before continuing on to the northern T 
parts in America. OAnother stream of ' Scots emigrated directly from the 

Highlands, arriving W ports in the south.) It is not clear, however, 

' ' : ' ; . ' # ■ ■ 

how homogeneous the early population of the "area was. Some writers pre- ■ 

■ • , . • • ■ / ,f . . . . . ■ ..' ■ 

sent claims that imply that it was quite homogeneous: 

There has been so ? little foreign migration into 
the mountain region since the Revolutionary War 
that the mountain people today, largely native- 
born Americans of Scotch-Irish and Highland Scot 
lineage, are peculiarly noteworthy in a nation 
that is characterized by extraordinary diversity 
of racial and cultural traits. 

' (Weatherford and Brewer 1962:4) 

'• • '• • — ' 

This would indicate that the population prior to the Revolution was pre- 
dominantly Scotch-Irish and Highland Scot. However, other investigators 
have arrived at different conclusions : * 

Many writers have commented on the pure Scotch- 
' Irish or pure Anglo-Saxon jjopulation residing in 

the Applachians at the present time. The impression 
is left that a distinct racial group settled the 
Appalachians and has remained racially pure c >for 

many genera tions. Actually, no reliable evidence L 

is available as to the origin of those settling ^ 
the Appalachian area.. .The probability is that the 
settlers of the mountains were representative of 
the population of the nation in the early nine- 
teen tli century. 

(Belcher 1962:38-39) 

* * ".-./. c . 

Once permanent settlements were established, two basic styles of 

life developed. The earlier settlers were- largely self-sufficient far- 

mers. whose families lived as comparatively independent units. However, 

■ '. ' v. ■ ' . -tJ * VfV :. 

during the nineteenth century, when the country as a yhole was growing 

rapidly, the resources of the region, particularly its lumber and coal, 
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made the land valuable. As a result of this , towns began to' emerge , . 
some originating as mining and lumbering camps. Coles (1972:494) 
describes four kinds of communities that developed: 

First there are the hollows, with scattered pockets 
of people up in the hills—people usually related 
to one another and people with little to do but 
farm and hunt. Serving a number of these hollows 
is usually a larger community, able to offer the 
surrounding area a crossroad store, a post-office, 
a school ... Then there are the towns— mill towns. 
Here lumbeV and coal are gathered and loaded on their 
way out of\he region... Finally, there are the real 
urban centers. They are usually prosperous and 
again, able to draw upon the wealth of the ■'igpion s 
forests and mines ... » 0 w . 

The two counties from which our Appalachian data sample 
comes— Monroe and Mercer Counties, West Virginia-include the range of 
communities indicated above except for the urban, center, and thus seem 
representative, on this level at least, of rural West Virginia and the 
larger Appalachian region. They are located in the far southern part of 
West Virginia, each bordering on the state of Virginia (see Figure 2.1), 
and are similar in terrain, lying within « the most rugged parts' of what 
is termed the •Ridge" and Valley Province' of the Southern Appalachian 
area (Vance 1962:1). However, factors involving other physical features 
and related aspects of historical development have led to some-signifi- 
cant differences between the counties today. These differences, which 
will be discussed shortly, give/ within a relatively small area, two 
basic types of counties representative of a larger part of Appalachia. 

In the years prior to the Civil War,' the two counties were quite 
similar, although Mercer County seems to have been settled somewhat 
later than Monroe. Incorporated as a separate county, in 1799 (then as 
a part of the state of Virginia), Monroe County (named after the fifth 
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Figure 2.1. The Location* of Monroe County and Mercer County, 
West Virginia 
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President, James Monroe) consisted mainly of subsistence farmers, with 
some small, communities, where several families had gathered. Union, now 
the county seat, was founded in 1774, and the Kehoboth Methodist Church, 
one of the first churches in the area, was built outside Union in 1786. 
By the mid-1800' s a smal}. resort-type Industry had developed,' when ,.,..:.„.. 
mineral water was discovered and springs were established to exploit the 
claimed healing powers of the water,: including Red Sulphur Springs and 
Sweet Springs. However, this industry' was relatively short-lived, , 
because other more accessible treatments were found for'the various 
ailments (notably tuberculosis) and, probably more importantly, the pre- 
dominantly southern upper class clientele diminished in numbers as-a 
result of the Civil War. Some hotels, remained in business until after 
1900; but attempt's at attracting more northerners were not very success- 
ful. On the subject of this resort industry after the. Civil War, 
Haskell Shumate (personal communication, see Note 2) observed: 

At Salt Sulphur Springs there was a northerner, 
he bought the Salt Sulphur Springs, by the name 
of Colonel Appleton. And he carried on for a 
while; He got northern guests. But the nor- 
thern guests didn't cater to it like the southern 
■ and about the yea r of 1900 in that area, it went ■ 
— -- out. And thaf dropped out ot tne picture "then^ 



Since much of the land is ..cohered by forests , -with some areas basically 
impossible to farm, lumber became an important resource of the county. 
However, the lumbering that has been done has been mainly in small-scale 
operations and has hot had a, great impact oh the development of the 
county. Thus, Monroe County has changed little, and' the economy remains 
agriculturally based for the most part. 

Both counties seem to have been sympathetic with the South at the 
time of the Civil War; however, when the state of West Virginia was 



created in 1863 in reaction to the secession of Virginia, they were 
officially northern counties. Respite this, many of the residents still 
aligned themselves with the Sou^ with, for example, the hotel at Salt 
.Sulphur Springs in Monroe County V^rving as headquarters -for Confederate 
troops during several campaigns (MiSffciey 1973:147). 

Mercer County was not incorporated as a county until 1837 (being a 
part of the state of. Virginia at the^time), and its major development 
took place .later thaif that of Monroe, and in a different direction. 
Althoueh there was a substantial amount of farming, a more important 

■ ■ . \ ■ % ■ , ■> 

factor was the discovery of coal resources that were greatly in demand 

in the rest of the nation. This result e<^ in the growth of towns whose 

primary activity centered around mining. ^This naturally led /to greater 

population growth for the county, and by 1900, it had 23,023 people, as 

compared to Monroe's 13,130 (Sizer 1567). also led to, Mercer's 

undergoing the series of changes inherent in the industrialization pro- 
s', 

cess, while Monroe remained largely isplated from maoy of these changes. 

•:. i ■ '">-•' I.' ■ ' • "V •'. 

This is not to say, however,' that .the counties as a whole are radi- 
cally different today. The rural sections of Mercef County are much 



like Monroe County, and probably fairly typical of rural Appalachia in 
general, consisting of a number of small communities and relatively iso- 
lated groups living in the mountains. ■ _ The ^main ^differences are found in 
the areas of Merest County which can be classified as 'urban' according 
to the 1980 census. This 'urban' area inakes* up approximately one-third 
of the total population of 73,942 and represents onlyliwo cities, 
Princeton, the county seat (population.. 7,493) and Bluef^'eld (population 
16,060). Monroe County, with a 1980 population of 12 A 8j3|*ad\hp urban 



areas at all, and its county seat, Union, with 743 residents, is the 

largest town. J ' . 

As greater attention is being given to the situation in^ Appalchia , 
today, Kentucky and West Virginia are often focused on because. so much . 
of the discussion revolves around the mining industry, l^owever, in com- 
paring the two Appalachian counties being considered here, it can be 
seen that the rural counties in this area have faced many of the same 
difficulties, except that the changes in the farming economy may have 
been less dramatic than those in mining. The nature of the physical 
environment, for example, affects all areas, leading to problems like 
one pointed out by Ter Horst (1972:37) who notes that the development of 
transportation systems is difficult because of the expense involved in 
building highways. A two-lane paved road, at the time he was writing, 
cost two million dollars per mile in mountainous areas of'West Virginia. 
Coles (1972:495) discusses the convergence of factors giving rise to 

economic problems: 

...difficult terrain that has not made the entry 
of private capital easy, progressive deforestation, 

land erosion, periods of affluence when 'coal was 
tag 1 , fo l lowed by i ncreasi^Rg-automa t i o n of th e- 



mine industry (and a decreasing . national demand 
for coal), pollution that has ruined some of its ; 
finest. streams so that strip. mining .can go full 
speed ahead. •• , 

Changes in population reflect the economic state of an area, with 
prosperity generally coinciding with increases in population. One of 
the most striking facts about Appalachia is the rate at which it lost 
population in the period between 1950 and 1970, through a combination* of 
.out-migration and decrease in the birth rate, . and West Virginia was 
among the hardest hit (Brown 1972:131). Since 1970, there seems to be 



1 • ■ ' *7 

movement toward population gains once again, .\Figura 2.2 gives the 

•population figures for Monroe and Mercer count left 'for the yeprs lyUO to 

• 

V 1980-, showing clearly the decline during the 194o's and 1960's, and the 
more recent recovery, ffe can be" seen that Monroe Count/, with its 

* farming base, remained stable in. population until/ 1950, except, for a 

decline during the Depression. Mercer County, oft the Other hand, shows 

a rapid growth period from\l900 to, 1950, coinciding with the development 
■. * . ' • f ( 

of coal mining and' then a Jq0re dramatic decline to 1970. The influence 

fx ' \ 

of coal is also evident £do^ t the number of people employed in mining, 

„which in Mercer County dj^ed' from 3,808 in 1940, to 2, 690 in 1950,, to 

427 in 1960 (Sizer Itybfiivvj,. r > 

Lgrati^n, thifls, 

nomlc situation in the area, \*ith coal mining usually Considered the , 
prime cause. For example, Brown (.1972:142) notes: 



High 1 rates of mgrati^n, thife, have been a major result of the eco- 



■ ■■•'!.) / ..* . - ' V; ■ 

In eastern Kentucky, southern West Virginia arid 

southwestern Vir^nia, the drastic decline of V; 

employment in cfelj^trirng during the 1950 's tqtir 

tinued£36n into ^jhe 1960's as a result of mecha^|l- 

zat^mpiid the growth of strip mining. Togetffet 

with 'Variability of "employment in metropolitan 

induTOrilT^^ Appalachia itself f 

rio tr ab? ly-j|l^^ resul -fced—tn— a 



virtual stampede of migrants out of the region 
in the 195^' s. Although the number of migrants 
leaving d^cjrined in the 1969's, the -rate .of ljigration 
loss from most of this area was still very high. 

^However, rural, non-mining counties like Monroe have as ^f 11 been 
affected by migration, there are two significant consequences of this 
process which will not be discussed extensively but should be mentioned. 

'First, migration of great numbers to large midwestern and northern 
cities naturally leads to some problems in these locations. The migra- 
tion to large cities adds to their labor pool and often to their 
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Population- Figures for Monroe and Mercer Counties, 
West Virginia, 1900-1980 (From Sizer 1967 and the 
1970 and 1980 Census) 
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unemployment statistics, so that many of the outmigrants ultimately 
return /to their home states.. A number of studies have been done on the 
Appalachian migrant in the city (e.g. Walls and '/Stephenson 1973; Glenn 
1970; Photiadis 1969) which' do cufaent the kinds of problems that are 
created in such contexts* The second consequence is that many who leave 

• ; ' 

the area are young adults, <>of ten the more educated, who either cannot 
find employment or who see more attractive opportunities elsewhere. 
This leaves some areas with an unbalanced distribution of population 
among various age groups, which leads to a certain amount of concern. 
For instance, the Comprehensive Planning Program for Monroe County, 
issued in December 1970, notes that the migration from the county, 
decade 1950-1960 was heavily concentrated in the 20 to 39 year old age 
group. Haskell Shumate also pointed this out, noting the need to 
attract the young people. He observed that "a big percentage of the 
population are old people who have gone away, worked, retired, and come 
back." This is not good for the county, he maintained, expressing a hope 
' that more industrialization will bring more young people,back. "We'll 
get a few back, but we'll hold the ones that's here. They won't leave. 
And make a more balanced county." ^ * 

A few more statistics will provide a fuller picture of the two 
counties and point up the similarities between them, despite their 
somewhat different economic bases. Figures from the 1970 census are 
provided here since roost of the data collection took place in 1974. 
Unemployment in, 1970 was 5.0 percent in Mercer and 9.0 percent in Monroe 
County, as compared to the state as a whole at 5.1 percent. The percen- 
tage of families with income below the federally-defined poverty level 
in Mercer County was 18 percent, identical to that statewide, while 
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Monroe County had over 29 percent in that category. (Some adjustment 

» 

might need to be made in these figures for those engaged in farming for 
their own consumption; however, this would probably make only a very 
slight difference.) Moreover, only B.5 percent of Mercer and 4.9 per- 
cent of Monroe County families had incomes of $15,000 or more. In edu- 
cation, the median number of school years completed for those 25 years 
of age and over was 11.0 in Mercer and 9.9 in Monroe. ^Increased 
emphasis on the value of education is probably indicated by the fact 
that, of those persons between 14 and 17 years of age, Mercer had B8.2 
percent and Monroe had 92.3 percent in school in 1970. 

This brief description frames .the Appalachian corpus in the 
historical development and contemporary socio-economic conditions of the 
area of West Virginia from which it comes. From all indications these 
two counties are fully representative of the larger Appalachian region 
in which they are located. , We can move on now to provide a similar 
characterization of the source. of the Ozark speech data. The resulting 
comparison will .indicate the similarity between the contexts in which 
the varieties of English under consideration have emerged. 

The Ozark Region 

The speech samples in the Ozark corpus for this study come from 
interviews done with residents of the boston Mountain area of northwest 
Arkansas, a typical rural. Ozark setting. More specifically, the 
speakers are riat*ves of five Arkansas counties which lie in the southern 



part of the Ozark^gfen: - Johnson, Newton, Madison, Crawford, and 
Franklin. Foremost they live in the rural sections of these 

counties, in the area outlined in Figure 2.3. 

37 




Figure 2.3. Counties in the Ozark Region (Adapted from Kafferty 
l?80:x) 
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A region is defined by geographers as a portion of the earth's sur-. 

face that has one or more elements of homogeneity distributed more or 

leas throughout the area. Rafferty (19b0:3) notesi J, 

The Ozarks is one. of America's groat regions, sot 
opart physically by rugged 'terrain and sociologically 
by inhabitants who profess political conservatism, 
religious fundamentalism and sectarianism, and a 

. v - strong belief in the values of rural living... 

As delimited by geographer*, the Osarks are in 
four states: Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas 4 . ..The total area* may be estimated at 
60,000 square miles, larger than Arkansas.... 

As indicated in Figure 2.4 the Uzarks has the general shape of a 
parallelogram and the region is bounded in a very general way by major 
rivers. Among the unifying geographical features shared throughout the 
Ozark Region (which is part of the Interior Highlands Province) are 
greater relief and steeper slopes than_surrounding areas; the abundance 
of dolomite, as opposed to limestone; the abundance of karst features 
such as springs, coves, and sinkholes; the prevalence of average to poor 
soils except in the stream valleys; the extensive forests of oak, 
hickory,' and pine; and the -abundance of high quality water resources. 
The region is generally perceived J. a sparsely populated semi-wilderness 
with superb scenic attractions (Rafferty 1980:4). 

" The elevation of the central Ozarks are not as great as are those 
in the southern and western rimlands. The highest elevations within the 
entire region are found in the Boston Mountains of northwest Arkansas 
(See Figure 2.5), where there are extensive uplands' of more than 2,0U0 
feet sprawling throughout Madison, Newton, Washington, Franklin, 
Johnson, and Pope counties (See Figure 2.3). The highest elevations 
in the Boston Mountains are located in the central portion of the range 
in Madison^and Newton counties. Western Newton claims the highest 
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The Ozarks and Bordering Rivers (From Kafferty 
1980) 
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Figure 2.5. The Ozark Upland and Adjacent Physical Divisions 
• (From Rafferty 1980:9) - 
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summit— 2578 feet. There are a few lowland basins (called coves) within 
the Boston Mountains, These are insignificant from the point of view of 
area, but these fertile bottomlands are important from the point of view 
of the prosperity of the few farmers fortunate enough to occupy :them. 
One of these basins is the Limestone Valley of Newton County (Kafferty 

1980:19). " " < 

Among the more striking physical features of the Boston Mountains 

. . ■ • • ■ ■. ' ■ ■ ' ■ •"" *• ■ ^ 

are their relatively smooth, plateau-like surf ace (benches) and the 

relatively flat tops on which the Ozarkians^ can grow some vegetables, 
* ■ . •■ ■ -t 

fruit trees, grapes, and blooming perennials.* 

The cultural characteristics which identify the Ozarkian may be 
attributed, to a great extent, to four factors. The first of these is 
isolated rurality, wittPifs suggestion of open country, farming, love of 
and respect for nature, and the necessity, for self-reliance and indepen- 
dence, A second factor which has had a great bearing on the character 
of the Ozarkian is an uncommon sense of place. They think of themselves 
as "Ozarkians" and of non-native-born residents as "outsiders". Billy 
Higgins^ characterizes this sense of place as follows: 

Their concept of who they are is connected greatly v 
with Arkansas. They probably consider Arkansas 
as being the Ozarks.. .The. natives are very much stay- 
put people; they don't dwell on whether they could go 
to Little Rock, Tulsa, Washington, etc. , to "make. 
< / it"... At times they go out and join the army or take • 
a job driving a semi- or a feed truck and travel out 
to see other things, but it doesn't make a big impact 
M; on them, apparently. .They enjoy where they are 
living and are just tied to it in some way that 
really relieves them of wondering where their station 
in life is and if they are agoing tp move up— or 
about other standards of living...! think they 
probably think they have a good life where they . 
are— at least they, think it can be improved if they 
get out and earn a little more money. ..now people 



- do work outside— they commute to factory jobs. I 
know they do 'this all over Ozarks; they'll commute 
in to a factory in Clarksville or in Ozark or in . 
Fayetteyille or somewhere ... they ' 11 earn "bucks" 
and they'll come back to their place. Work outside 
the place—the region— is always, viewed as seasonal. 
Their ethic has a. part where they believe they should 
work but they never have a concept of a career job- 
staying in there year after year... Work for money is 
always a stop-gap thing... Contrary to the image of 
laziness, I find that most Ozark people are very 
diligent workers when they're on the job... The ethic 
is different only in the respect that they don't have 
this career orientation— this 8 to 5 orientation, 
they do not have.... 

A third factor influencing the character of the Ozarkians is the 
relative stability of the social system within which they operate. The 
kinship relations are strong and stable. The schools and churches, also 
stable and dependable, are the centers of social activities. 

The last but certainly not least factor influencing the character 
of the Ozarkians and accounting, to -a great extent, for their affinities 
with' the Appalachians is their Upper South hill country heritage. This 
will become apparent in the discussion of the history of the migrations 
to the Arkansas Ozarks. , 

The settlement frontier had not extended to the Ozarks until well 
after 1800 (See Figure 2.6). The Arkansas Ozarks became Cherokee Indian 
lands under the terms of Andrew Jackson's 1817- Treaty and in 1818, 3U00 
Cherokees migrated there and remained until they were removed to the ; 
newly/ formed Cherokee Nation in northeast Oklahoma in 1828 . There were » 
no substantial Anglo settlements in the Arkansas Ozarks until after 
1833, at which time the beginnings of the settlement of Arkansas was 
only a part of the larger movement toward the western frontiers. 
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••=;.' Johnson County's historiarf 'since 1956, Mrs. Lillian ? ( 
Mickell 7 contributed the following: 

After the land was opened for white settlers, 
about 1833, Tennessee practically moved here! 
Arkansas became a. state in 1836 and Johnson 

became a county-in the state of Arkansas the 
same year. In 1838, Clarksville became the 

■ county seat. After 1833, immigrants, poured in, 
mostly from Dickson County, Tennessee— Also 
from North Carolina, South Carolina, Kentucky, 

and Virginia, and «also some foreigners- 
Germans listed in the 1850 census— who settled 
around Hartman, Lutherville, and in the mountains 
around Oark... we have records of coal mines- 
shaft mines— as early as 1841, but there was no 
way to ship it out except in baskets on barges to 
Little Rock. This was not profitable until ~ 
i . . 1874 when the railroad, which later became the 
• Missouri Pacific, came through Clarksville. 

r before the railroad came in 1874., the settlers 

» K ^^^made- their own trails and roads or .came on v • 

One of the speake/s in our sample echoed thfe belief that many residents 
of the area descend from" migrants from Tennessee when she" observed: * 
"Didn't everybody's folks cOme from Tennessee? I" (OE 43:6)8 However, 
another speaker noted instead: "Nine-tenths of people here come from 
the Cumberland Mountains of Kentucky before the Civil War." It is 
clear, then, that many Ozark families descend from Appalachian migrants 
•/.' One of the chief incentives for settlers to move to Arkansas was 
the availability of free or cheap land. Many of the immigrants to 
Arkansas between 1834 "and 1880 secured land directly from the United 
States government. Walz (1958:5) notes: ' 

The lack of public domain in Tennessee may help to 
explain why that state ranked first as a source of v . 
. , migration into Arkansas to 1880... Under the federal 

land law of 1832, known on the frontier as the "poor » 
man's friend", settlers could buy as little as forty 
acres, which at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre- 

» : '.' would cost only sixty dollars. The Graduation Act 
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of 1854, to which 14,212, 610 acres -of led^r^ holdings y ; ;.-.;' 
in Arkansas were subject, reduced the ni^nimum price, / • v 
to one dollar per* acrev. * and made furt^^ 

to twelve and one/Hialf cents ':«'* ; . 
after thirty years. Also during ttivan^ • 
period, nearly 1 , 5U0 ,UUp acres of public ' land^in y^V^f ^ ;v 
Arkansas passed into private ownership tttrougfcu thfa ^ ^ .;. * ~ • 
location of -military bounty warrants. Silch- warrants . a W ^ 
were used to promote enlistments in the war , of V;- • , . v ! 

1812 and the Mexican War. Between ft47 a^d^ X^56> ; r . f % 

Congress granted 160 acre bonuses to weti'ii^ahs of : 1 
all United States Wars, or their heir¥. Much^of ; 0 ^ : - ' 
this acreage fell into the hands of speculators. .\ ' " 



^ Another source of free land for settlers was the? A^k'aasas 'Donation l*aw , . . 
of 1840, under which settlers might obtfain tax-f priced lands . in return : 
for paying the' future taxes (Walz 1958:2). Still/>as late as^L850,: itost / ;\ > '\ : \ 
of the inhabited lands remained in the public domain: ^uatting was ttyf ' > 
rule rather than the exception in the Arkansas hills during; antebellum ? 

• . . ■ .•.'/•' ' , 'j- ' '-. ;">r V . 'v-\V. V s *'': •/ ?j ''i 

years. • ■■■■■ *\ ■■ .• ■ '--y-X ' v ' 

In an effort to attract more immigrants into v tl?e state, in Deceobj&f . •;• > . , 
of 1852 Arkansas adopted what was reputed to one v ot the : most ^liberal .y 
homestead exemption laws in the Union. Through thts, laWl a-^h^?teadj up y. 
to 160 acres occupied by a householder or his heiVs ' yas exempt from /$ale > y-$ : -~j 
or execution except for non-payment of taxes • or 4ebt s CQAt r^c^ed^ pr$or , ^| > ^ 
to the passage of the Act (Walz 1958:8). V r ' ^'' : { t ^ -\a\ V " ^ ;> v 



It . is generally accepted as a truism 
many of the migrants sought ho^s . in enviTO 
possible to those they had left. Figure'^ .7 y which §ho^s f tfie sourcies ' 
c of migration into the Arkansas 0zark^>thr6ugb 1880^^^t^ 
this idea. The support is 

given to Walz's (1958:129)^40^^ ^ 
lies from either Mssourl 

both states frequently siBrved' a^ intermediate reaidences for Tennessee 
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Figure 2.7. Sources of White Migration into Subregions of 
Arkansas by Decades to 1880 (From Walz 1958) 
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families making indirect moves to Arkansas; that Missouri was also a 
temporary residence for many Illinois, Indiana, and Kentucky families 
moving by stages to Arkansas, as was Mississippi for numerous Alabama, 
Georgia, and North Carolina, families coming indirectly; that it : is pro- 
bable that at least 1/4 of the families to 1860 and 1^3 from 1860-1880 

had made earlier moves; and that the Civil War undoubtedly delayed the 

■ . ' • Wi ■ " * . ■ 

arrival of many indirect immigrants who reached Arkaifsais after 1865. 

In view of these immigration patterns, it is no^ surprising that 



the Ozark heritage does, indeed,; spring from the Upplr|i>outh hill 
country, Rafferty (1980:4) discusses this heritage : | J 

The first immigrants came from Tennessee, ltentucky ; 
£ind nearby parts of the southern Appalachians, 
occupied the choice lands and established self- 
sufficient farms* Most were descended from t 
Scotch-Irish stock. Because for many yeari only 
■v ■ a few outsiders entered the area, the economic 
activities, technologies, values, beliefs, t.and . 
9 . general way of life came to be patterned a|ter 

" that of the first immigrants. Even tod||»,most 
of the Ozark counties are more than 98^wiite, 
native bom., Most are protestants. Sqfflement 
geographers characterize thiis process q| 'cultural 

. imprint as the principle of ' first in t^e;,^first 
in importance . Dr. Robert Flanders of Jt^jOzark 
studies faculty at Southwest! Missouri f^t1£ 
University has characterize4 the OzarkJ ;.fj3' ; $a sewL-J 
arrested frontier. This useful- concept ^ecbgnizes 
the persistence of traditional lifestyles,; jslowness 
to accept changes, and the presence .of a i distinctive, 
cultural landscape in which (much of the) fcas<t ha^ 
persisted. Upon the combined f ramework of frurallty , 
the Upper South hill country, and the sepii^arrested 
frontier may be hung most of the cultural baggage, and • 
popular imagery of the Ozarks: disdain: for- city life 
■l; and education, suspicion oi\ outsiders (^pecially 

representatives of federal and state agencies), 
conservative politics (whether Democrat I .or Republican) , 
good-old-boylsm* red necks, D'.clann'ishnes&V casual 
regard for time and re ve rente for outdopr activities 
(especially hunting and fishing), independence and 
^ closeness to nature, tall tkles , fundaient^ religious 

• ■ beliefs , brush arbor revivals , river Iteptisms, and s 

.' * characteristic speech habitjsV. a I ; ] , \ 
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The Two Regions Compared . 

. Figure 2.8 gives W p^uiation figures for 1880-1980 for the five 
Arkansas Ozarks countries involved in- this study. When comparing this 
graph with Figure 2 . 2 • (Appalachian population figures), it is 
interesting to note the Strikingly similar patterns of increase and 
decline between 1900 and I960. As with Appalachia, the decrease in 
population in the Ozarks between 1940 and 1960/1970 may be attributed, to 
a combination of out migration and decrease in birth rate. The 
"back-to-the-land M movement of the late 1960's and '70's has been a 
major cause for the reversal of this population decline. 

Further similarities between the two regions become evident upon 
comparison. As with Monroe County, West Virginia, much -of -the land in 
the rural Arkansas Ozarks in covered with forests (1,500,000 acres lie 
within the six ranger districts of the Ozark National Forest). Since, 
much of the land is unsuitable for farming, small-scale lumbering opera- 
tions have been important to the economy of both regions, the north 
Arkansas counties were pro-Union and voted against secession until after 
Ft. Sumter was fired on. The strongest foothold of Republicanism in 
Arkansas has historically been in the mountain counties . 

Other similarities emerge as/ well*, Johnson County, Arkansas . became 
incorporated in 1836— Mercer County , West Virginia, in 1837 . (Monroe 
County, West Virginia, was settled earlier and incorporated in 1799.) 
Like rural Monroe County, West Virginia, the five rural Arkansas Ozark 
counties, have remained largely isolated from any changes which 
industrialization might have brought about . The physical environment in 
-both areas precludes the development of effective transportation systems 
and the entry of industrialization necessary for urbanization. Coal : 
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Figure 2.8 • Population Figures for Johnson, Newton, Madison, 
Franklin, and 'Crawford Counties, Arkansas, 1880 
to 1980 ' (From U.S. Census 1900, 1950, 1980) 



mining, while never as significant in Arkansas as in West^Virginia. 
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also declined in the last twenty years* 



A. comparison of some statistical infprma|^ gives f urthe/^nSi'ght . 
The percentages of families; below the ^^"^^^^p 1 ^ 1 
for the two regions are shown be lot 



Arkansas 

Johnson County 
Newtoh County 
Franklin County 
Madison County 
Crawford County 

West Virginia'^^^P 
Mercer County 
Monroe County . 




1980 
14. 9 
15.0 
26.8 
15.2 
17.9 
13.7 
11.7 
11.7 
17.3 



Table 2.1. Percentage of Families below the Federally/ 
Defined Poverty Level / 



Educational characteristics of the two areas are also revealing. In 
Table 2.2,- the figures for the median.number of school years completed ' 
for those 25 years of age and order are given. A similar trend can be } 
noted in the percentages of those persons in school between the ages of 

• . V"".- ; , ' f 

14 and 17, given in Table 2.3. 

The. differences for 1970 and 1980 seem to indicate an increased 
standard of living and an increased emphasis on the value of education. 
For the most part, the Appalachian counties are somewhat further 
'advanced in 



this tendency than the Ozark counties, In 1970, they had < 



Arkansas 

Johnson County 
Newton County ^ 
Madison County 
Franklin County 
Crawford County 

West Virginia 

Mercer County \ 
Monroe County 



8.9 
8.6 
8.7 
9.2 
9.9 

11.0 
9.9 



11.6 
11.5 
12.0 
12.1 
12.1 

12.1 
12.1 



Table 2.2. Median Number of Year of Schooling for Residents 
25 Years of Age and Older 



. Arkansas 

Johnson County 
Newton County 
Madison County 
Franklin County 
Crawford County 
West Virginia . 

4+ 



Mercer County 



Monroe County 



1970 

86.1 
69.5 
87.5 
85.6 
82.5 

88.2 



1980 

91.6 
93.5 
88.8 
89.1 
90.8 



96.5 (14-15)* 
78.3 (16-17) 
92.3 97.3 (14-15) 

87.1 (16-17) 

^Composite ■14-17 year old figures not available 
Table 2.3. Percentages of Residents 14 to 17 Years of Age 
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fewer families below the poverty level economically. On the education 
front,- the residents aged 2$ and over have slightly more education, and 
more 14 to 17 year olds are in school. This difference is largely 

evened out by 1980. - . • 

This brief picture of Appalachian and Ozark counties given here * 
mirrors to a great extent that of each of larger regions, both histori- 
cally and currently. We also find that the two regions have much in 
common, and they appear to be developing along similar lines, with some 
minor differences in timing.- The physical environment in both cases has 
been a very important determining factor in their development at all 
times. The isolation of the pis t has been to a great extent overcome 
but by no means completely, and this has brought an increased contact 
between the culture which had evolved in each region and thaf of other 
parts \ of the nation. 



Notes to Chapter Two 

*The Appalachian Regional Commission, for example, also lists coun- 
ties in New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippiy^nd Alabama. 

In addition to bibliographic resources cited, information in this 
section was provided by Haskell Shumate, county clerk of Monroe County, 
West Virginia, during a tape-recorded conversation about the history of 
the area. 

The statistics in this section from the 1980 census were obtained 
from a U.S. Department of Commerce publication, Characteristics of the 
Population: West Virginia (August 1982) where this information as. well 
as comparative figures from earlier censuses can be found. The 1970 
figures come from the same publication, dated January 1973. 

•^The Shawnee town Hills in southern Illinois are sometimes included 

- — 

as a part, of the Ozarks Region. 

5 Thy designation "Ozarkian" was, preferred over "Ozarker" by the 
natives interviewed on this subject* 

6 This characterization of the Ozarkian sense of place was taken from 
a tape made fbtf this study by Billy Higgins, a' native Ozarkian and the 
primary f ieldworker/interviewer for the Ozark language samples. 

• ^This information was recorded in a telephone interview with Mrs.:. 

v ,■ V'' •' 

Mickell, Johnson County, Arkansas historian, on May 19, 1984, . 

* 8The numbers in parentheses serve^^s an index to the citations from 

the corpus.* "AE" or "OE" identif ies which sample, the speaker comes 

• >f ' - - 

from; the number to the left of the colon indicates the speaker iden- 



tification number; the number to Che right of the colon specifies the 
patee- number of the typescript on which the cited example occurs; 



Y CHAPTER THREE 

': 1 VARIATION AND LANGUAGE CHANGE 

Introdudtion. . f 

If nothing else, the past two decades of variation studies have 

demonstrated that language change implies language variation of some 

'•**"'■. - ' ** 

type.> Speakers undergoing change do not simply go to bed one evening 

with an old form intact and wake up the next morning with anew form 
firmly in place • On this point:, thete is apparent agreement among 
linguists with quite different orientations concerning language change r 
(Bloomf ield 1933 ; Hockett 1965 ; Weinreich, Labov and Herzog 1968; Bailey 
1973; Wang 1977; Cheng' and" Wang 1975; Labov 1981; Romaine 1983) . The 
process of this transition, however, is another matter, and thete is 
lively and ongoing debate as to how this change precisely takes place. 
It is not our goal here to review this debate nor to discuss all the 
issues ^that impact on^this controversy. Instead, we shall proceed with 
an assumption that there is an aspect of variation in language change 
which is orderly arid systematic, and briefly present the models for cap- 
turing this structured variability. From that point, we prefer to look 
at the empirical data and examine the actual change in progress to see 
how consonant the data are with the models. After examining some cases 
of variable items, we shall return to the ques/ion of structured t*. 
variability in change. 

One word of caution must be offered before proceeding,, since our 
focus here is on variation. Although we assume that change implies 
variation of some type, we do not necessarily assume. the; converse. The 



fact of the matter is that some types of variation may be quite stable 
in language and the ultimate assignment of all variation to a transitory 
state, whether rapid or delayed, is a premature assumption. Most of the 
variable items we examine here are probably undergoing change', but we 
cannot simply" assume tliis to be the case, there are other reasons why 
items may be variable (e.g. natural physiological or psychological) 
apart from language change. Language change may be a major reason for 
variation, but if is not the sole one. 

From a sociolinguis tic vantage point , two basic models of^ariation 
and change typically have been been considered. -Although the models are 

sometimes aligned along the dimension of qualitative and quantitative . 

■ ft • ,->■'. ■• ■ .. . y 

differences, researchers (e.g. Fasold 1970) have shown that this is noV 

necessarily the case, and an adequate model will have to consider both^ 
dimensions. Nonetheless, there are some aspects of variation in 
language change which organize themselves along a qualitative dimension' 
others' that seem to be structured primarily along a quantitative dimen- 
sion. As an introduction to our consideration of the empirical data, we 
shall briefly present an overview of these models. We will have more to 
say about them as we consider the data in the following chapters, and 
then returti to 'them in our conclusion, 

Implicational Analysis 

A relationship of implication in the context of variation in 
language involves the existence of one form "implying" another, within 
some specified "domain. Such a relation holds between two forms when one 
of them (B) is always present when the other (A) is found but not vice 
versa.: This relationship can be symbolized as APB (^k implies B). The 



use^£~the term "form" is intended to cover a variety of phenbnmena, 
since' a relation in language can hold at any level, including rules, 
classes of fortes, environments for a rule, and so on. In a two-valued 
system, which distinguishes, presence (1) or absence (0) of a £ottn, this 
relationship would be indicated in data which conformed to the following 
display: 

.. k ■ . B 

0 0/ < , 

0 " ■ ^1" ' 

' 1 . .:. i . . ' • " • 

According to this display, it/ is possible for neither A nor B to occur 

for. both to occur, or for B but not A to occur. The occurrence of A 

without B is contrary to this implicatibnal relationship and would be 

considered deviant to this pattern. If more than two items are Impllca- 

tlonally related (thus increasing ,the number of columns), all ones tp ^ 

the right of a one and all zeros to the left of the zero would be 

expected in any given row to conform to the pattern. The horizontal 

dimension of a table like this on^ in linguistics usually consists of 

speakers who have produced the forms, either in groups or individuals. 

The difference between analysis by groups and -by individuals has been 

somewhat of a controversial topic, but we adopt Anshen 1 s (1975 : 7 ). view 

here: ■ 

; ' $ . 

that individual behavior is interesting and important 
to study, that group behavior is interesting and 
' important "to study and that the latter may not be a 
direct reflection of the former. 

Due to inherent problems in attempting to. classify linguistically 

variable items in a binary way, three, and, subsequently, many valued 



implicational charts have been proposed (Fasold 1?^. In a three valued 
scale, variable usage is admitted in addition to categorical presence . 
and absence, most often represented as X, 1, and 0 respectively. In 
this case, the "ideal" chart would contain in a given row only ones to 
the right of the 1, only zeros to the left of the zero, and X»s only in 
between instances of one and zero,' Thus a row in such a chart could look. 

like this: . •• • * 

o ' o , x x x 1- 1 ' ' 

but not like this: 

o x x i x l •• o ■ ' , ■■ 

The many-valued scale usually involves percentages or some other graded 
representation 1 ^ the data and ideally adheres to the principle that 
values to the right of a given figure should be larger and those to the 
left should be smaller (or vice versa) . The many-valued scale places 
the greatest requirements on the data for conformity to the .patterns.. ; 

Implicational analysis is relevant to studies of language sensitive 
to social," geographical, and temporal differences. The model seems to be 
particularly productive as .a means for examining the continuum rela- 
tionship of varieties of. English. For example, consider the following 
hypothetical situation (Table 3.1) in- which we. identify standard English 
(SE), Northern White Nonstandard English (NWNS), Ozark English (OE), 
Appalachian English (AE) , Southern White Non-Standard English (SWNS),- 
and Vernacular Black English (VBE), and characterize the usage of four 
items in a linguistic set (A,B,C,D). Setting up the data in {his way, 
we have a principled basis for examining the extent to which OE and AE 
may differ. In our comparison of AE and OE, a structure ^such as irregu- 
lar verbs •will be considered in detail from this vantage point. 



Linguistic Items. 
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Variety 
SE 

NWNS 

SWNS 

OE 

AE 

VBE 



tf. 



A 
0 
0 
0 
0 
X 

i 



B 

0 
0 
0 
X 

1 
1 



c 

0 

6 

X 

1 
1 
1 



u 
x 
1 
1 
1 
1 



table 3.1. Hypothetical Implicational Array . for Variation *•,'/>•/ 
in English ■ ■ /, ■ ' ,. ( 

The second reason fpr investigating implicational pelat ionships ' . ^ 
relates to language change. One way of observing various^ta^esj in they 



process of change; and the steps t^at precede and fpllqw^a ' gi^n st^e is.. -V , 
to look at the" implicational relationships., for examp lie$ ^ cons idfe r the V 
three broad stages in the loss -of the^^mf^ral-^ jlith 
the -ing participle (e.g. he is on hunting > Ha & a-hW^g^ ^He i&.V)^ 
hunting ), where the preposition b^cotoes a^ferefix £-v and trends 16?fc* 

* : * ' r V , - . • /; V : ^ ; ^ 

For illustrative purposes, we« can s6t - up two different eiwiroT^menCs ^ox ^ / 



arid P/ 



o*i- 



; these forms, where El an<J E2 x^rfeserit .the environments 
ttion, the a-prefix, and 0 . ■» tfbvpreflx ot preposition 
' given in Table 3.2. •-/.. . ' V '% ^ - # : *\ 

The implicational rei^iSjjiships jua Table 3.2^ ^hic^Tai^st^ 
*. involve three variants in two eoVitonWents, represent^/t n$ chatiges^^n 

is tor 



4 1 



item through time . Based ^oA fiistCrical document at ion- ^spe^i^MrN 
1933); and our ••Jcurrents-'St^/.mrtua^ly ■ all;, pi^he stages can; be f. 
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verified, and the sequential progression 
steps established. In our swdy, 



e ; -» changfe • through thefee 
c^tionai ^latiorishij>sf; based on V 



'' •^ 'Taijle A 2. Stages of Language Change for Preposition, a-, and 
" «^ 0 Preceding Participle , -^-W^.. 

I reaL't^ne* differences can be supplemented by data from different age 
In different dialects to' give us important insights into how 
f^P^e is changing in OE and AE-. . This "apparent time" dimension can 
pp. ua a synchronic micro-view of a diacfcronic process . the inclusion 
;'^.betweeh-speaker and between-dialect implicational relations in a . 
dynamic framework allows for an understanding of the progression of Jihe 

* change in> relation to previous and future stages as the* change is , 
carried to completion. 

. ^Ehile ^the' implicational model has some obvious advantanges, P here 
are Issues that need to be scrutinized on the basis of t'he empirical _ 

• facts. These issues bear on the validity of the model itself. ,For . , 
example, we must examine the extent to which all the stages are inevi- 
table* in the progression of change. Are" there conditions under which- 

.certain stages may be by-passed, and are there "plateau" stages vis T a- 
' vis "transitional" stages? Are the stages presumed to be equidistant 
can the model tolerate quantum as well , as minis cule leaps? This 
•question also impacts on the use of the model as a comparative measure 
>ln determining dialect distance synchronically. There are, then, a 



number of issues to be confronted ori the basis of data such as those 

considered in this study* 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ " 

Frequency Relatjdnships , 

The second approach to the study of structured variability is 
inherently tied to quantitative studies. Quantitative differences are 
expressed in various ways by indications of greater and lesser ysage; 
one speaker or group uses a feature mare than another, or a feature is 
used more or less often in the presence of another linguistic form than 
elsewhere* Numerous studies have demonstrated that variability in 
language is npt random (Labov 1969; Wolfram 1969, 1974; Fasold 1972; Guy 
1980, etc.), and that it may be sensitive to social factors (age, 
gender, social status, and so on ) and linguistic structure (linguistic 
environment, Category, function, and so on ). The systematic effecjt of- 
these social and linguistic factors on linguistic yarjL^mL^..^ - 
toufhstone of^rauch of the current investigation of different varieties 
of English. 

A widely studied variable^henomen6n, word-final consonant cluster 
reduction, demonstrates how such variability structures along s these 
dimensions. It is shown that the last member of a consonant cluster (a 
final stop member which shares a voicing specif ication with the other 
member(s) of the cluster to be exact) is variably deleted, so that the^ 
final ftl in be^t or the final /d/ in wind is not produced, giving pro- 
nunciations such as /bEs/ and - /win/ respectively. Systematic inf luences 

on the frequency of this type of cluster reduction include both 

. ■ ■ • *• • 

linguistic and social factory. Linguistic effects include the following 

• ■ * ■ "■■ ' . .•. . * ■ . ■ . • 

environment, where a consonant (e.g. best kind ) favors' reduction over a 



vowel (e.g. best apple) and grammatical function^ Where a monomorphemic^ 
duster (e.g. best, wind) favors reduction ov|r'ja jbimorphemic cluster 
(e.g. guessed , lined ). Social factors af fect^nUthe re lative^ frequency 
of the form include social status, ; ethnicity,' stTj^j, and so forth. 

The empirical findings concerning the systematic effects, of a range 
of linguistic* and extra-linguistic j variables sedm indisputable, but 
there remain many unresolved issues concerning the incorporation of such 
systematic constraints in a language grammar (as'sujnirig . that they can be 
incorporated), including the" form cjf the rules, |he relationship of 
linguistic and extra-linguistic constraints in s^h rules, the separa- - 
tion of lanSe-specific and universal effects |jLhe hierarchiz*ng of 
effects, and kinds of legitimate motivations for^ule formulations ) 
(cf. Bailey 1973; Cedergren and Sankoff 1974; Fasold 1978, 1984; Sankoff 
1978; Romaine 1980; Kay and McDaniel 1979; Wolf ram 1972, 1974; among 
others). We' will not consider these many issues here, but simply note 
that the basic discovery of systematic effects on variability does not 
appear to be a major contention. The regularity of the linguistic and 
extr^linguistic constraints stands upon a solid empirical foundation of : 

replication volume. 

The study. of frequency relationships also* involves a dynamic com- 
ponent, in that relationships of' more and less may be correlated with 
relationships of earlier and later in a time frame (cf. Bailey 1973); 

' Thus, a variable change initiated in one environment (El) will reveal a 
higher frequency level of a hew variant than an environment in which the 

. change was initiated later (E2). This environment will, iif turn, reveal 
a higher frequency thai the next environment (E3), and so on. Using X to 
signify the new variant, and Y to signify the old variant, we may set up 



a hypothetical change from the use of an old variant to a new one as 
follows: 



Stage 




/ 

Environment 






El 


E2 


E3 


Stage 1 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Stage 2 


X/Y 


Y 


- Y 


Stage 3 


X/Y 


X/Y 


Y 


Stage 4 


1 

X/Y 


* x/y' 


X/Y 




X 


X/Y 


X/Y 


Stage 6 


X 


X . 


X/Y 


Stage 7 


X 


X 


X 



Table 3.3. Hypothetical Progression of Variability in a 
Time Frame , 

In such a relationship, variability between X and Y will be seen in 
relationship to the notion of earlier and later changes, so that the - 
frequency of X in El will exceed that in E2 and the frequency .in K2 will 
exceed*" that in E3 (for instance, at stage A) until the change is carried 
out to categoricality; that is, until X has reached 100 per cent in all , 
environments. The same kind of relationship might be set up in terms of 
social variables, so that the symbols for the E f s might just as easily V-;. 
represent three different social designations (e.g. class, gendfer, *etc)\. 
In the process of adopting variant X. Frequency relationships can be 
.readily reconciled with the implicational model presented above (cf. 
Bailey 1973; Fasold 1970), with implicational relations governing rela- 
tionships of more and less as well as 'absence, presence, and simple 
optionality. 



'there are a number of issues that arise from the .interpretation of 
frequency relationships in a dynamic framework, some of which have been 
elucidated by 9*^U (1973), Bailey (1973) 0 Labov (197^ 1962), an* Labpv, 
Xoegor, and Steiner (1972),. among others. The orderly progression of 
stages is a matter of considerable concern, since there are apparent 
conditions (cf. Bailey 1973; Fasold 1972) under which "acceleration" 
'takes place, in which the frequency levels of a later environment over- 
take an earlier one. Fur termor e, the role of the lexical item versus * 
systematic linguistic? Lasses in variation is an issue of continuing, 
concern, as "lexical diffusion^ confronts the "neogrammarian hypothesis" 
(Labov 1982; Vaughn-Cooke 1976). And the nature of change at its incep- 
tion and termination points Us of considerable interest as it compares 
with* the intermittent stages. There are, then, a number .of issues that' 
arise related to the study of frequency relationships in a dynamic 
framework. Some of these questions will be addressed as We consider the 
empirical data that evolve from our comparative study of AE and Oh as 

• • ' " " / t?, * 

systems undergoing change. ' 

In the following chapters, we shall examine both qualitative and 
quantitative dimensions- of language forms, as we consider both implica- 
tional and frequency relationships. -The chapter . on a-prefixing will 
exemplify ^detailed examination of frequency, relationships as they 
impact on the hanging systems, and the chapters on irregular verbs and 
subject-verb concord show in detail how implicational analysis reveals 
orderly relationships and change. Prior to these discussions , however, 
we will turn to the consideration of two features Shared by AE and OE 
that lend themselves best ■ to a qualitative description of their usage, 



completive done and the personal dative construction. All of the atruc- 
tures we will' be focussing are found in both AE and UK, and we will 
investigate how both qualitative and quantitative aspects of their usage 
bring to light the degree of relatedness betweeri these varieties and 
provide insight into the process of language change. 



CHAPTER' FOUR 

j ■ 

ASPECTS OF THE AUXILIARY / 

i ■ ' 

* / • 

Introduction ^ 

Tt>e auxiliary of English allows a variety of subtle and tather 
cfimplex distinctions affecting the interpretation of the time reference 
for the sentence as well as the dimensions of completion, possibility, 
obligation and so on* (At this pc^nt "auxiliary" it> used in its tradi-' 
tional sense to cover; the part of the surface verb phrase that includes 
tense, the modals and auxiliaries have , be and do. ) 



of the English auxiliary have been primarily concerned with questions 
like: is there. a category 8^ AUX in the grammar of 



elements of the traditional category actually verbs 



Recent treatments 



English or are all 
in the grammar? - 



(Ross 1969; Peterson 1974; Pullum and Wils^r^l977; lAkmajian, Steele and 
Wasow 1979) . Others have taken a semantic and/or pragmatic perspective 
to consider how time reference is accomplished through the marking of 
tense and aspect (Langacker 1978; Lapointe 1980} bjr elements of the .< 
auxiliary. • ' I ' 

For the most part, these accounts have dealt with the same set of 
facts. These facts reflect the behavior, of tense, a Set of modals, the' 
Auxiliaries have of perfect aspect, progressive be and, in some cases, 
passive be, as they' combine to form verb phrased in Standard English, 
In certain accounts, facts about different dialects have been included, 
and have served as evidence in thee argumentation. The differences are 
primarily those of British and American usag^, including the status of 
main verb have in certain constructions like questions (British Have 

, \i • . . v . . «- 
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thav any money ? vs. American Uo thav tinva any money?) and Che una of do 
aa a preform (British I haven't read that article yet but I suppose 1 
should have done vs. American I suppose I should have). 

Thus consideration of dialect forms in accounts of English syntax is 
not without precedence.. In this section, we will discuss another sot of 
facta about English, features shared by AE and OE, which may bear on the 
account of the English auxiliary. A number of varieties include ele- 
ments that have been called "quasi-modala", among other terms; these 
include items like liketa in I liketa died , useta in I useta didn't 
have a car, non-participle done in I done forgot , and constructions like 
double models in I mipht could do it . All of these have an impact on 
the constituents of the verb phrase and may need to be considered in a 
full treatment of the auxiliary. 

The forms under consideration are found in both AE and OE, as well 
as some other southern-based non-mainstream varieties. Most of the 
discussion to follow will concentrate on non-participle done, but we 
will return to the larger set of forms mentioned above in a later 
section. 

Non-participle done 

The use of done - outside of the participle paradigm has been noticed 
in .treatments of several varieties of English, particularly those asso- ^ 
ciated currently or historically with the South. As with most cases of 

syntactic exploration based on observed data, the usual problems arise, 

• ) 
particularly in terms of relatively infrequent occurrence of the 

construction. However, our sample had enough examples (78 total) to 

allow an investigation of the usage, and it was supplemented by informal 

•\ 55 



objiervlitl^ne Arid judgments of acceptability by native speakers from the 
arjea. We can note here that the majority of instance* were produced By 



ttje AE speakers (68 out of the 78 total), a fact we will return to 
liter. The following discission will consider the syntactic, semantic 
rind pragmatic characteristic!* of done, all of which prove to be essen- 
tial in developing an adequate portrayal of the use of this form* The 
question of done 1 s syntactic i^aTasif ication will be dealt with in some 
detail, since it turns out to be a problematic issue. 

The feature in question is the use of done in constructions like 

those given in (1). * " 

l.a. They done run seven days a weekj^ (OE 33:7) 

b. And the* doctor done give him up, said he's got pneumonia. 
(AE 22:12) 

c. Them old half gentle ones has all done disappeared. 
(OE 41a:51) 

d# , ...becaus'e the one that was in there had done rotted. 
(AE 35:21) 

e. I said, "Well, they're done sold, Ray. " (OE 40^36) 

f. We thought he was done gone. (AE 51:11) 

g. If she had, she woulda done left me a long time ago. 
(AE 30:29) 



The pattern which the usage of done- typically -follows can be seen in the 
examples cited in (1). It can occur alone with a past form of the verb, 
as in (la,b) or it can intervene in a complex verb phrase which consists 
of an auxiliary and a main verb, including a modal, as in (lc*-g). (lg) 
was, however, the only instance of done preceded by an auxiliary other 



than forms of have or be. 



Some investigators have specified a more restricted context for the 
distribution of this marker, for example, that it is only followed by 



the" pa*t participial form of a verb. However, in these data from AE and 
OE, the existence of pairs like the utterances in (2) would seem to make 
such a restriction unsuitable, since both the preterit and past par- 
ticipial forms of take are found in construction with done. ; [fy:.r,0^r;-f:;. 
2.a. ... and then she done taken two courses again. (AE 83:7) 
bv ....-she done took the baby away from her. (AE 159:38) 
The distinction can only be maintained wit | ^| irregular verbs of 
English, since, for the regular verbs, the^tw0ast forms are identical i.. 
Since the preterit and past participial forms of irregular verbs often 
•change functions in AE and OE, a precise identification of the gram- 
matical function of the verb form being used with done ^becomes even more 
difficult. F Q r instance, for the verb take found in (2) , the forms, took 
and taken were each observed to be used b 9i th as a preterit and as a past 
participle. We also find cases like I seen as simple past and I have_ 
saw for past participle (Chapter Seven provides complete details' oh 

irregular verb usage). 

On the other hand, it could be argued that all forms are past par- 
ticipial (since what are standard forms of the simple past might in fact 
[Wparticlples in AE and OE) , with the have auxiliary deleted when it , 
dies not appear. . \ ( Have- deletion does, occur elsewhere ; s^e -Chapter .; 
Seven.) Such an interpretation would^claim th^pa) ; is |e rived from 
(3b) through the phonological process of haye_ dWetion^ , 

3. a. I done forgot some of them stories.' *.(AE 49:19) g 
b. I have done forgot some of them stories. ! . . 

While some cases' of done probably occur within verb phrases that have 
undergone have deletion, this is not a valid account/ for all instances 
for several reasons. First, we can observe that done aisp .occurs with 
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an Auxiliary other than have , as in (4): 

4. a. So they got down there and . called back, and' Connie was done 

'..gone...- (AE 77:13) : oJ'K '•• ••• V^'"' 'V, % 

b. .... the difference in the tas te »pf an old slop hog and one done 
. .; • f ed good* (OE 41a: 12) • 4.v> ; " 

(In (4b), the auxiliary be form has been deleted through a normal syn- 
tactic process; the underlying form would be ... one which was done fed 
good .) Thus,' an explanation of done cannot rest solely on its co- 
occurrence wth have and little would be gained by positing widespread 
have-deletion. , Secondly, there are some examples in the data in which a 
grmmatically perfective, construction could not be substituted, due to 
the surrounding context , as in (5) : \ ■ -'■ ; 



r- 5 • * They let her up the second day and when she come home the 
next day she done had the fever. That's what you call the 
/childbed fever. (AE 22:17) 

In (5), it is clear that when the woman in question arrived at home she 

still had the fever. (This is further confirmed by the fact that the 

speaker goes .on to telL about going bapk. to the hospital for medicine). 

This would not be a possible reading if the clause was she had (done) 

had the fever /since the perfective auxiliary would indicate that having 

the fever temporally preceded the activity in the wh^h - clause. (And 

has is not feasible either) . It seems- then that the number of contexts 



i'lfc^telch done, islpermitted is not reducible to one, with phonological 

constructions. The appropriate generali^ 
/^^^|n'^ppear^ : '■ stv^l^^hkt .- doxie '; is . normally associated with a past 
f o^Cof fc^^ a preterit or a past participial 



jpCn c t i on . Thp pM^n^y^aVsence of the auxiliary ( have or hff) wouldr 
serve as a cue to discriminate between the functions. 



Semantic and Pragmatic Aspe cts of done . t 

We can turn now to a consideration of the semantics and pragmatics 
of done's usage, since observations in those areas will be relevant to 
further discussion of the syntax. ' Most previous studies of, don^have 
dealt mainly with describing what it means, either in terms of synonymy • 
with some other 5 lexical item or its effect on the interpretation of the 
action of the verb phrase. (Labiv 1972b,. 1981) proposes that a disjunc- 
tive meaning is required to account for this form.. One component is the 
■■perfective" sense, that in which it most "normally" occurs and is the 
equivalent of have . Wis is the use in which it corresponds most clpr 
sely~to. already . The second use of done is its intensive meaning, where 
it corresponds to really . In most cases, Labov maintains, these two 
meaning converge, but occasionally one sense occurs without the other. 
In addition, Labov more recently comments on cases where neither meaning 
is appropriate, cases which he says are interpretable only on the 
discourse level, as a derivative of the intensive meaning (Labov 1981b) 
Hackenberg (1972:150) speaks of done in Appalachian English as 
perfective, with the sense of -already". Feagin, an an extensive exa- 
initiation of done in Alabama concludes that it carries the meaning 
■■completed action" (1979:141) and also acts as an intensif ief . 

One further treatment of done is relevant to the following . 
discussion. Scott (1973) approaches the description of verb forms in 
Vernacular Black English varieties from a strictly semantic viewpoint. 
"Pre-verbal done" , in the system she sets forth, functions to indicate 
•completion as a "focus marker" (1973:143), interacting with other fac- 
tors in the system such as 'temporal aspects. In conjunction with; these 
other' factors, certain co-occurrence restrictions are then explained in 
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tetms of semantic incompatibility, in that the completive force of done 
canhot be combined with forms that carry a feature of incompletipn for ; 
semantic reasons . ; * ' ;' : \ 

. thus £ we see that done is generally thought to relate to perf ec- 
tivity in "iSS^N way and to be the equivalent (or nearly) of auxiliary 
have in'^^^fedard English. Of course, iri the AE and OE data, there are a 
number of examples where the perfective Have is itself realized, but it; 
could be assumed that done then simply redundantly expresses (or as 
Feagin maintains, intensifies) the perfective force of " the have, much in 
the same way that the participle verb ending that is associated with it 

-does*" y ,\ 
:*' 6. a* I was scared to death after I done stepped on it. (AE 164:15) 

b. Well, wfe went down there to see him in June and the doctor 
done give him up, said he's got pneumonia..* (AE 22:12) 

- c. 1 done forgotVit. (OE 32:21) 1' 

In the examples in (6), and others like these, the substitution of have 

for done seems to give a fairly close approximation of the meaning of $ 

the sentence, and it was undoubtedly such sentences that led other 

investigators to the above conclusion. As Langacker observes 

> ( 1978:865) , the perfective have construction "predicates/ the existence 

of a state resulting from the completion of the occurrence of a 

process." So, in (6a), we might say the state of stepping on something 

existed when the speaker: was scared. However, in our 4ata, there are 

environments where have and done are clearly not equivalent , as seen 

above in (5) in the discussion of have- deletion, and others, also, seen 

previously, where done follows an auxiliary other thany have . . When a 

range of environments^uch as those in our sample are considered, then, 



an equivalence with have does not'provide an accurate 'account ^ done' s >'V. ./y v 

• meaning-. - . \ . V ; . ' ''^QX UA' • . ' : ' • ; r V ;;.-v':V * >; ' ^* ; :->:K : V }*'• 

A similar^situation exists; with^ 

done corresponds to already . Again ^h^e ' ^ 

pair of sentences would be very much alike iri meaning,'" as in (7) . ■ •. 

7. a. If I'd do the laundry, she'd'do the laundry, you know, go back 
and do the same thing over again that I done ironed and put 
away. (AE 36:15) .- : 

b. I reckon she's done sold it. (AE 153:32) 

- c. One of them's done got there. (OE 41a:27) .-f 

However, there are also a large number of examples where this is not the 



case: 



8. a. Oh, he liketa had a fit. He said, "My god, you done killed 
% that man's horse." (AE 146:8) 

b. We thought well we can sit back' and enjoy our labor of the - 
years gone by since the children had done left home. 

; (AE 37:16) ' .. - : 

c. Where was I? You done made me forget I (AE 151:6) 

d. 1 better quif now before I've done talked my head off. 

. (OE 36:26) ' *'• 

Here the semantic facts bear a relationship to the reasons why this 
might have appeared to be a reasonable hypothesis. Already indicates 
something like previously, in the sense, very .roughly speaking, of prior 
to the present or some other specified time. This is illustrated J^i the 
sentences of (9): i 



. V 

9. a. I reckon she's already sold it. (prior to now) . ' 

: ■ - :•>'■ :;. ' . . ,»" ■ . • •", ■ 

b. When you arrive, 1 the food will already be there. 
Cprt.o ; #^to future time). 

When already rlprs to some past time, as in (9a) it is possible for it 

to look similar to done (cf. : (7b)) . and it bears a meaning very similar to 



/ 



. .the -perfective. THis does f not happen when already refers to a non-past 
■ tijixd, as (9b), though. In-addition, as we saw in (8), there are numerous 
y cases of done with past forms of a verb where already cannot be con- 
jsidered even r ough ly equivalent • It seems then, that the apparent simi- 
larity of done to already is due to the latter 1 s reference to past time 
when it interacts with a past form of a verb rather than any real 
correspondence between their inherent meanings. 

.The account offered here follows the proposal. of Scott* (1973) in 
maintaining that the distinctiveness of done lies in its completive 

.... . . . ■ ■ V 

aspect. The motivation for this conclusion comes mainly from evidence 
of the type Scott calls semantic incompatibility in her ^discuss ion of 
done 1 s non-occurrence with certain types of verb phrases, 'specifically 
what 'she calls the continuative forms and the habitual 0 non-continuative 
(Scott 1973:143). Thus, we can provide semantic correlates to the 
distribution facts previously noted, in that done cannot be paired with 
a tense or aspect that' -would not allow a completive interpretation for 
the verb phrase. This is shown in the unacceptability of sentences with 

future, present, or progressive forms of verbs, as in (10): 

... *■ . * . ** 

10. a. I 1 11 (*done) finish this letter later. >; ; - 

b. I'll go to the* store when I- (*done> finish this letter. v ■ 

c. I/didn f t know it then but I was (*done) ^stepping on a. snake. 
In the last example, the progressive form prevents a completive aspect, 
even though a past time is indicated. This factor can be isolated as 

the determining one since otherwise semantically, the sentence is accep- 

i . , . .' * .„ ■ , • • ...... 

table as seen when the progressive is replaced. 

11. I didn't know it then, but I (had) done stepped ou a snake. 
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Another bit of evidence for the completive meaning comes from co- 
occurrence restriction with* certain adverbials . Adverbs like always., . 
usually , often, generally, normally , etc., modify the verb phrase in 
part with an incompletive^br cbntinuative sense, making them income : . 
patible with done , as we. see in (12): 

12. a . He always (*dohe) ate everything in sight, 

b. She has always (*done) eaten everything in sight, 
c' They often (*done) forgot their lunch, 
d. Thev had generally (* done) paid their bills on time. 
A set of. adverbs which would also appear to be excluded in these struc- 
tures are those which overtly signify incompletion, of the type of 
almost , nearly, iust about , etc.. Although none ^of these occur in the 
present data, it may be possible to use them to qualify the completeness 
; aspect of done, given that sentences like (13) are probably at least 
marginally acceptable. 

'•V 13. He (?dpne) almost fell down two flights of stairs. 
It is -fairly easy to imagine a context in which (13) could be used by an 
AE er OE speaker. Feagin (1979) has one example of this in White 

Alabama English in: - 

14.' I done .'bout forgot. . _. ,' - 

and comments that this may be a way to hedge on or to qualify done . ^ 
With only this one example, though, it is impossible to draw any-conelu^ 
sions on how extensive the possibilities of qualifying the completive 4 

meaning might be. ■= -i 

Finally, verbs which are non-completive, in nature also are generally 
unacceptable" in a construction with done. This is illustrated in (15): 



15. a. Shel(*done) was happy to hear the news. v 

'.■>.■ ■ > 

b. They had (*done) seemed upset . . . 

c. I (*done) wanted to finish that book last night . 

d. They (*done) happened to be at the theater when we arrived. 

This appears to be the same sort of relationship as that between stative 

verbs and other grammatical constructions as pointed out by Lakoff 

(1970). However, as in those co-occurrence limitations (Sag 1973), 
r 

there also appear to be exceptions, again our example cited in (5), 

? - 

/ -v 

repeated hfere: 

5^ ...and when she come home the next day, she done had the fever. 
(AE 22:17) J 

Here, the main verb have would seem to work against getting a completive 
reading with done , but what happens instead is that done in some way 
forces a completiveness onto have . In (5) the focus appears to be on - 
getting the sickness, or the beginning of the proce^? of having it, 
which was over, rather than on having it, which was ongoing, at the time 
beinfe referred to. Thus, a possible generalization is that done cannot 



occur with verbs that are in some way anti-completive, but may be used 
with verbs that have a potential completive component which is then 

reinforced. s 

A further consideration in describing any language phenomena 
involves viewing it from a functional perspective. That is , why would a 

■ • • ■ ■•" - ■ ■ . ■ , ' y . . ' * ■ 

speaker choose tb encode it in a^partieular utterance (over and above 

• •. *• ' • • <: : r4l:^[ a. ' h > 5 

syntactie'&nd semantic aspects whic# Wy limit the cilice) and what work 

does it accomplish there? ^We can observe in most, if not all of our 

examples, a grammatic^^ with similar meaning if dil^K left 

out. In order to look' aKthis aspect, such factors as the role of 
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speaker intentions and assumptions are given attention. This section 
will deal briefly with one "facet of how done .seems to be functioning 
pragmatically in AE and OE, with a suggestion for how this may tie in 
with the syntactic and semantic characteristics of its' usage. : 

An observation that can be made about the examples in our data is 
that often, if not always; done- appears to carry some emphasis with it. 
That is most obvious in narratives, where such devices are frequent, as; 



in (16'): ; n 



ld.a. She opened the oven door to put her bread in to bake it 
and there set the cat . Hide done busted off his skull 
and fell down and his meat just come off 'n his bones. 
(AE 31:25) 

b. That's when they had the big flood. He just runned it 
.down. You shoulda seen him coming out of there. We • 
thought he was done gone. Just straight down, too. 
- (AE 51:11) 

The emphatic effect is also present in some non-narrative contexts, as 



X 



in (17): 



17. a. When I was a boy, if you seen a woman's knee, you had^dbne 
seen something and now you can just see anything they ve 
. : gotv (AE 31:1$) . - — > 

b. ... and then the next thing you know she's done thrqwed 
. > herself plumb to the dogs. Well, once when she puts - '■> 
Herself to the dogs it's harder for a woman to pull 
herself back than, it is a man. (AE 30:29) • 

They've done sat them three, four, five" times probably, in 
pine, and still haven't got a stand. (OE 36:24) 



c 



." The problem with dealing with a notion like emphasis is that -it - 
resists precise description in terms of how it is accomplished (i.e. its 
correlation with stress, intonation and/or certain grammatical 
processes) and how it functions. Hooper and Thompson (1973) maintain 
that emphasis can be .-given only to an asserted clause. They further 
show that certain transformations (taken from Emonds 1971) which serve 
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• to make a sentence more emphatic apply not only to main clauses but also 
to certain embedded clauses. Prior to this, it had to be assumed that 
only main clauses could be asserted, with questions^ negation and all; 
jembedded clauses excluded, . Hooper and Thompson argue that with -certain 
verbs, which they call "assertive predicates" , the clauses embedded 
under them are infact asserted and they use emphasis in their 
argumentation. Green (1974b), however, argues that emphatic construc- 
tions do* not all occur within assertions as defined by Hooper and 
Thompson. Their distribution is, instead, "determined pragmatically, 
not structurally or even seman^cally in the logician's sense" (Green 
1974b:190). The possibility of using an emphatic device depends on the 
speaker's intentions and assumptions, in particular with feespect to cer- 
tainty about or agreement with the proposition involved. In other 
words, it is unlikely that speakers would use a device to make a prepo- 
sition more emphatic if they are uncertain about its validity. 

These observations can be examined as they might apply to done as an. 

emphatic devi c^"A substantial~num^er of- the propositlomr conta 

done are dearcut assertions (non-interrogative, non-negative , non- 
embedded clauses). Of the 78 examples from our sample, 55 fall into 
this category, a. striking majority.. Ue must note here, .however', that 
the nature of the data collection process may well have some bearing on 
this tabulation, since the speakers, as interviewees, would have -less 
chance to use interrogatives. They would, however, be expected to use 
negative and embedded constructions normally. ,An additional 10 instances 
of done are found in embedded clauses of the type Hooper and Thompson 
(1973) would call "assertive", with higher predicates like sajr,. think, 
reckon , as in (18) • 
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(18)a. Fieldworker: 1 was thinking about buying that old cap of 

hers. , v ; i 

Subject: T reckon she's 'done sold it. (AE 153:32) 

b. 1 think they< Jone took it. (OE 28:5) 
.Green's (1974b) refinement oi the. Hooper and Thompson treatment of asser- 
tion seems to fe the right direction to take ; on this issue, so it should 
be noted that the nine examples referred to above would also fit her 
criterion with respect to the speaker's assumptions of certainty or 
validity. For example, in (18a), the subject's main proposition appears 
to be the assertion that the car has been sold, the certainty of .which 
is hedged on slightly with I reckon , but" the proposition is assumed to 
be fairly certain* : 

The remaining 13 occurrences/of done are found in subordinate 
clauses of other types, which Would not be considered as asserting their 
proposition within the framework proposedlb^ Hooper and Thompson. Green 
(1974b), on the other hand, points out that' attempting to fit every . 
emphatic clause into the category of assertion might well destroy the 
" integrity of that category 7~Tt seems that , although"this last group of : i 
done clauses are perhaps non-assertive, they are at least candidates for 
emphasis # The majority of .*these are adverbial, clauses of time and 
reason and are, of course, referring -to past time because of the other 
factors involved in the use of done. Green's proposal seems applicable 
here in suggesting how done may be used- emphatically in these cases.' 
The use of such an adverbial points to Something which simply precedes 
(time) or precedes and is causally related to (reason) the main proposi- 
tion of the utterance. If the main proposition is an assertion, which it 
is in each case, the speaker's level of certainty with respect to the 
adverbial would seem to be quite high and since done contributes to the 



past completion aspect, this might explain how done can be used emphati- 
cally in such npn-assertions. Examples from this category are: 

19. a5v (time) And I said Bobby, now if you'll just throw another 
one right in otj top of that one, after you done vomited, I 
• says, it never will make you sick anymore. So he ttirowed 
him another thew and by God he liketa died on that thing. 
(AE 146:24) ' 

# 

b. (time) I better quit now before I've done talked my 
head off . <(0E 36:26) y \ 

c. (reason) We had, to tear out the floor winter before last 
in the kitchen and put in a whole new floor because the one 
that was in there had done rotted* (AE 3$:21) 

An original motivation for' looking at done with respect to emphasis 
came from the fact that our data contain no instances in which it occurs 
in questions or negative utterances. This is a further argument for the 
emphatic use of done . Feagin (1979) , however, reports that her data do 
in fact show questions (both with and without subject -auxiliary 
inversion — Had you done seen this? You done paid yet?), tag questions 
(The son had done left, hadn't he?), and negatives (only one instance). 
This may indi cat e- thatMAjg-pragmat ic~ asyect-of -done is opt-ionalrr-feha^ - 
is, the speaker may choosy to use done emphatically or not, depending on 
what assumptions are held about the proposition being expressed. ~ 

What has been suggested so far, then, is the> following: the seman- 
tic properties of done indicate that "it has a completive meaning and 
this would account for certaiti of its co-occurrence restrictions. In 
addition, it appears that done ig. generally, if not always, used' 5 ' with ait 
emphatic or intensifying function which determines its higher com- 
patibility with assertions than with other clause types. Now we can go 
back to the syntactic characteristics and see if there is a classifica- 
tion and syntactic account that fits these properties. 



Syntactic Properties of done 

As Labov observes (1972*b:56), done has "lost its status aj a verb" in 
the usage described above. It is uninfected for any tense" marking or 
agreement, occurring befora a\erb which is Inflected (with or without a 
preceding inflected auxiliary). Grammatical classifications that have 
been proposed include that of "quasi-modal" (Labov et al 1968), 
"pre-verbal" form* (Dillard 1972; Scott 1973) and adverb (Labov 1972b; 
Feagin 1979; Elgin 1983). Sin^e simply labelling done as a "pre-verbal" 
form makes ho real formal claims -that can be tested, we will examine 
only the modal and adverb classifications. ^Because of done's position 
in the verb phrase and its morphological properties, these two classifi- 
cations would appear to be likely candidates. 

Considering first the modal possibility we can observe a similarity— 
neither modals nor done occur in non-finite clauses, i.e. *I want to can 
play the piano (to be able to play the piano); *I wanted to done leave/ 
left. It would also be instructive to examine instances of questions 
and negative sentences. However, there are no examples in our data of 
done occurring in such structures and it appears that' these are not 
allowable combinations for either AE or UE speakers. If these 
combinations are. allowed, it seems unlikely that done would behave like 
a modal in those situations, i.e., in inverting for questions and having 
the negative particle follow it. We would not expect, <for example, to 
find cases like those in (2U) where done is shown in the position a 

modal would take: 

20. a. *Done they finished their work? . 
b. *They done not finished their work. 
In Feagin' s data from Alabama, as we mentioned earlier, there are a few 



instances of questions and negatives with Adone. In all of the examples 
cited which involve inversion for questions or contain a negative* the 
have auxiliary is present as well, as ^ (lla f bym^ fo^questions that 
.do not contain have , no inversion taked piJ^^^i in (21c): ? 
21. a. Has he done come back? * 'tfjC J/va/ ^/^^^'^ 

b. I carry it if somebody hadn't done gcjjt it. . 

c. What's the matter? You done tuck up some cold? 

► ■ ■ (from Feagin 1979) 

The example in (21c) might be an instance of auxiliary deletion which 
often occurs with questions in infbrmal English. In any case done do&s 
not behave like a modal with respect to subject-auxiliary inversion or ^ 
negation, if it can occur in such constructions at all. 

Done does not govern a particular form of the verb following it, as 
a modal or auxiliary would. The fact that the overwhelming number of - 
cases, in our data involve a past form seems to stem' from independent 
syntactic and semantic considerations rather than, a relationship of 
government. In all our examples, the verb phrases fits the AE/OE -system 
syntactically when the done is removed, whether a single verb form in 

; 'J 

the past remains or certain modals or: auxiliaries are present in addi- . 

■ o " ■ * • 

tion to the verb. (This is again taking into account the variations* 
found, in the irregular verbs mentioned before.) In addition, modals 
precede auxiliaries in surface verb phrases of English, and done follows 
the auxiliary when one is present. As this type of evidence builds ^ip, 
it would appear to be a hard task to justify formally the classification 
of done as a modal in English, given its different behavior from other 
members of that class. 



V ■ .■■"'»?■• '. . '.; ■ * l . ■■. r 

. .V on the other hand, there Is no ^^on^incingM 
v v*. •. h '->*£- *' ' ' : ■■y Al d^ l f ,: ^^y^■^■ ::: ^<.■ 

■■\;\;■- : po ? int;.to the appropriateness of con's i^etiVg done to -b^lp adverb, except 

1 ' f or ...some vague notion '* of : modif 'i"c/tiq|v ;o|- t:he verb . ? hra^ in which it y 
t--^ " ; ; oicuW; ■ • Syntactically^ 'it ;dbei not> display the ^distributional- privi- '; , 

".jL leges d&t various types of ^erbials show. 'I«r" example, adverbs can 
^ • l ?-f r: typically tie moved away from^th'e verb phrase;, fevaviot he t part of the 



/sentence, a^^in (22): > , ^ 

• ' ' ; • ■ 22, a. * They quickly put; but the. fire*:^^ \ 
•■; \V hi They put dut ; .-the ^ v 




: same >wky^4jt: ^the^e^ otH^r exceptional adverbs are. * ' 
, , • • b -> . . ■ ■■ " ■ ■• " ' ■ 

K iXhotSi^ •difference^n behavior between done and adverbs. is found i{i 

red^c^d ci^ seem: ti. occur relatively freely ±ri such 

' clauses, 0 ag ^ ^is) : : ^>V; :• %y\ ; ^l,'- , . _ ■ " p ; <- r ; " ; ' ■. : . > ; ; . . ^ * ■ ' . ■ ■ . .. 
- 23. af. John ^i^r betikved to have quietly left town. ^' v , "/* 

b. They seem to have almost gotten away. 

c. Judy f s having already left surprised me. 

There are' rio ku£h occilrrences of done in our data v nor are any cited by 

\° ; : . . • . •: . r. . ; . ' ■. . ... • . .., >. ■. • . " . . . 

either Feagin (1979) qr Hackenberg (1972). It therefore seems likely 

V : ■: that sentences,aiKe thbfee^in (24) would be unacceptable: 



• : ;.,/. ' 



24 '.a. ?£*) John is believed to have done left town. * 

b. They seem t'6 have? done go t ( ten ) away » 

c. Judy's having done left surprised mie. \; 
We see infl( 240' that done , lihlik^^ 

unreduced clauses, since for sentences like those, it is not seman- 

; ; .. t _ j i " «f t • . ' m 'J''iia*jr- 

tically ruled out, as shown in (25): 

< •■ '■' " • • ' ' 1 . ' . ' 

25. a. I believe that John (has) done left town. 

; «b. It seems like they (We) done got(ten) away . 

c. It surprised toe that Judy (had) done left, y 

' ' ; , " ' - .. 'Vv ' ■ . ,• 1". -i:/..; . ' • 

Thus, we see that neither modal nor adverb is a vety satisfying 
label for done . WeVwill, however, adopt the stance {ofe those who ^ave 
termed ££■' a f'quas i-rinodal , " since the members of the ^oup^of modils and'. 
quasi-md!dals form a restricted sfet which dan be Mste^;^ and all of them - 
are closely : tied to; the verb phrase and have similar kinld£ of occurrence 
restrictions. Quasi-modals differ from true modals in various aspects 
of their behavior , such as ; lack.- of .inversion with subject^^^^uestion 
constructions; Within, this categoly, done can be conside^^as ^ spe- 
cial marker within the tense- and aspect systems of AE and OE. The 
semantiicVcharacteristics would then b£ reflected formally, as the form» ' 
^puld specif icaily mark the past completion , of^.an . action oir event'!;.' As'.' 
^Wolfram' and Fasold observe, done is "an additional-' perfective construe-, 
tion in ,sbme nonstandard dialects, not a substitute for present perfect 
tense in SE [standard English] but in addition to it." Qy74:152>^ 
fafet that it is not* a substitute for any tense in Standard English' can 
be seen in the following acceptable done sentences where it interacts 
with each^pf the possible tenses (having a past involved): 
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28. a. She (done ) sold it at noon yesterday. 

b. She has ( done ) sold it by now.'; V ; ; . v : 

c- She had ( done ) sold it by the time I got there. v f ^ • : - . J,.. 
&The ' time 1 adverbs in each sentence are highly ' limited in their|co- 
' occurrence with tenses and their inclusion above shows that the addition 
Si done does not : alter the restrictions that hold between the tenses and ' 
time adverbs.'' fone instead adds a completive force and its accompanying , 
emphasis to the tense/aspect frame invoked. Done does, of course, 
-impose some additional restrictions on various co-occurrences due to its 
■ t . semantic characteristic of completiveness. 

,; Current treatments of the syntax of the English auxiliary differ on 
f whether or not a category AUX is to be included in underlying Structure. ^ 
Pullum and Wilson (1977^ exclude it, putting tense in the GUMP node and 
having modals, havefbe and do auxiliaries all generated tn |he same: Vay 
as verbs. Atanajian et fel '(1979) on, the other hand, maintain the cate- 
gory AUX, including in it tense, Jo, and modals, but /l^ have and be . 
auxiliaries in the same waV as verbs. This is obviously a grossly over- 
simplified statement of their posUtions^but it provides the basis for 
gpvpTal comments ; about done . v & 

" Given ilflliililying structures, proposed by either account, what is 
needed f orll^Mrs who use done might be provided th|bugh. certain 
adjustments , in the schema. Aspect marking (perfect, progressive,. . . : 
possibly passive) originates in underlying structure as verbs 

bine to provide surface distinctions-. '■ . What ^bel; happening i^ the 

•■■ • . •■ • •.. ■■■ ■ '«»■ j •■ . ' 'Js' :■}. - 

varieties with done is that, another surface distinction of aspect,, -v.. | 
* .'.•»■ ■ ■ ' . ■ * A 4 ■ 

■ expressed by a quas^modal, is possible. This might be accounted for by „ ' 

another verb node, ^n underlying structure, between perfective have and . 



com- 



the lexical or main verb, which could be called" compje'.sjfcVe.; done gfjfa & ' ' 
this way* F*done forgot would involve- a past tens^tyt^ 

I've done forgot wfrijld be non^paat teniae, perfective Have: and^com^ietiyp>% c ; / 
done; The ti4%^ iof either version would, remain ititagt. In , ; v; 



the Puiltim and Wiidbn; (1977 )^sy$tem; modals are generated in the Isame. 
way as have and" verba',' so- a quasi-modal would fit in weli. The Akmajian 
et al (1979) account', however , separates modals from have and verbs by 
placif&£^^ within. £hat framework, we would have 

to assume^ that done fer being ^'qu^si-V^ctdal would allow it to occur out- 
side tie"- A\^ : !<£a^^^^f or .■ way of incorporating it /.. 
into the \ to 

i'L'^iiwwJAl.' ' '/l^'^^M^'craoVoA' 'xihn^fP. tJrtulH flftlni 



^•^K>del for ^ don^ ^Mggeste.^ above , WSuld aiilpw for the ^^pre^sidn of 
* ' an addi^onal , clis t^ncijt i c in as pe ct ^-but there would be, v a rigorous set 

neecy?^ accompany it . • The additiQnal node 
stinguishirig the underlying structures of 



Of 



wouid> have: 



41 



sentences with /paft ^>erf eet» arid* those with done and simple past. As we 



\, "-Stave sel>SjS'r'; sent'eRdcs liKe^hfcse .in-#27'} are not equivalent. 



* ••; .27 ..aA /^"dpne Mled #h£ee gr^nd^^irrels^Ctoday) . 
sSlK '*» bJf : I Jiad ' killed three x grfcund/^iji|ais (*tod4y). i \ , 
& ^iAaJ^hj^ ^o t e . tie - dijf t^n^ yipa^e lit y 



with 



fey ^hou^d^Af et in their undl 



isentation* 

-* >. - v ■■ ' - ' 



AjfejD ^ the ^ a ref ierence point'^rfth^ ^st^^refer 

; /^o 'wial'e^hei simple; pasto does not; iks reference point f0r -pasfness is 
X 'tfTe prese^^vVpohe is 'itidfe^ertdent of, this issue; it catr occur with both. 



As me^fioned^iarli*:^ however ^ dbne wpuid require extensive Efub- 
categorization conditions to define welJ.-formed structures containing 
it. it>Kc%hn*ot occur in .rion-f ihlote clauses.; it cannot co-occur with the 
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86 



; ' ' ■ proUs3ive| and ^^^v^^^ modals is at best, extremely 
-limited.-' If we &inite..ffljBt^ a quasi-modal, this, last charac- ■ 
teristic may be accounted: for. ■; : Sequences of modals are, rare in AE and - 

conkdered^ td be prohibited in Standard 'English), 
^ff ' i . .Multiple modals (such as might could , might should ) do occur .in some 

southern non-mainstream Varieties of English (Feagin 1979) but they are 



>not bbserved in the samples of AE and OE under discussion here. The , 
fact that done , as a quasi-modal, seldom is paired with another modal,, 
might be attributable to this pattern. We saw earlier a number* of; othex 
co-occurrence restrictions that would have to be met as well. In. 

V addition, -unlike other forms of this typ^ would opt determine the 
' form of .the following verb no^would it,be affected by the requirements 

: l of the preceding verb. For instanjp/ perfective have governs the place- 
; ment of the past participle Jaark^, on the verb embedded under it. / . 

V mo^' require the bare root form of a verb to follow them. « W, on ^ , ; 

' ^ transparent with respect to such ^ ^ 

' pro^es^es,^incl the verb phrase /in which done 5$ unchanged by ■ / 

; ; its presence! xhe placement of ,v'erb.al markers would seem '.to. "pass ° V C V ; 
. <fpne , whl? it inteWene ; s|^. that the' marker that is* governed by.^, ^ . 
" ment above i,t Cei*h<^< past tense/or.the ^t par^ciple «or ^t^$\ y t 
" up attached to the verb below; done. _ C^'l^ "- '■ : '• 

''V- This formal difference in behavior- between done in • this^tr^a.tment •': 
- and other verbs mi ghti argue for the classif ication of dpne ias ^ang^erb, 
V , ; Jsince; as an adverb^ it would not interact with "the tenses and their 

compiementi^grs. : Me>er>1tnere would remain other syntactic differen- 
ces between done and' adverbs, such as those discussed earlier. For ' 
instance , ' the fact that done cannot occur in .reduced clauses while 
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adverbs* can, would tequire some form of marking or otliet^chanism. 

It should be clear by now that arriving at a grammatical iclassifica- 
tion for done id not a straightforward matter* The possibilities 

'. • ' — ? . ' : " : a' ; ■ 

include either assigning it.; 'to; .an 6xi,stin$, grammatical class .^dverb or 
modal) or, creating a new class for- this "it:em alone, however, as we have 
seen, both alternatives appekf to result^ in a non-productive type ,,of , 
classification. If an attempt is made to include done in a group like 
adverbs, it turns out to be fuj.1 of exceptions which would require spe- 
ci^ : attention, ^^ntically more satisfying would-be to consider done 
as a special case within the t6nse and aspect system.. Since it would 
demand special treatment in terms c$?$^ the system, it 

seems best to consider done' to be a quaairmo'dal., a label, which recogni- 
es its special characteristics. ^ 



mati'cal classification accompany semi^^©^ragm^ilc^ analysis. 
However, in this instance granma.ticaTE^ " s at /aU^ • . ' 

straightf orward /semantic, and pragtoafciq'/analysis 



'can be done. ' -^$0^ ' ' ' r 

Finally, ' an interest. Done was apparently - 

present "in earlier stages in the development of English but disappeared 

'■tii - • ■ ' ' ' ■ , A • ' r: >- . & * 

ih most varieties. Traugott£Mser^ "saw the devfe- 

lopment of a further segnje^K^tion of the perfective, as^.in I have; 
' done gone" 1 , surviving only iri^orthernj English, however, after the fif- 
teenth 6entury (1972^6). In,*a4dition ,.. aV th,is -time , the done" did not 
seem tp^equire a, past participle ffiil^wijig it. Traugott speaks of the ; 
past j^irticiple ?> 'si?reading" /to She Lain verb^in late Middle 'English, and 
speculates th^t an M empha ( sls on the completion" may. be involved ■■; 



Thesevhiatorical facts (Feagin (1979) presents a more extensive list 
of citations and references for, them which will ndt be reviewed here) 
may provide support for tha^resent ; account in thfe following way > , 
.(assvging some: relation ^tween the form attested above,. and dona in AE 
and OE). If done originated as an additional component of the perfec- 
tive aspect as it was developing ..in the vEnglish .language, it may have 
retained its status as an added aspect marker while modifying its privi- 
leges of occurrence somewhat in t^os ^varieties, in which U was 
preserved. Traugott gives its initial Environment as have + PP + do _ 
(+PP) , indicating that, at 'first , have done finish was/ the- acceptable 
fotm. Later, the "spreading", of the past participle to the m*Ln£erb 
gaveVthe form havelone finished (1972:193). ^Once the past par*|c*ple 
spread to the main verb,- done 'may- have attained some degree of .indepen- 



den^e from the have construction, ^becoming,* instead "a%ind of . 
quasi-modal, with its priv^f^of occurrence broadening to include ■■- 
simple past %Tbs Id': the Auxiliary,, ^hile ',,it kept its function to-'-: 
mark a completive aspect.' '-St ts/'of course,, largely speculation, # 
based. bn the synchronic facts' of the usage of done in .AK and ■Ok and the 

■ ' • -. :• '. > * * -i. • •• •' ■ ■ .*• 

historical evidence available, ™ its. pos^l*£ origins. 

Soci olinguisfic Aspects ■/ f 

^ : .- - • ■-. ■ ii# % ,J^K^<: : - -Wit-' 

. When we . speak of done as, a., variable feature > 6f;A> this does 

not mean it is used by* all speakers or to. the. same exten^^thole who' 

do use it.' 'Intact,, as we mentioned earner ?jme/ of the differences • 

between AE and 6%Hes in the extent to which done is -realized at all , 

• with AE displaying far , Jre instances of the construction than OE. ' S 

Other important social parameters to investigate are agfeyffld sex, since 



differences along those lines can have implications for language change 

i .... m • 

as well. 

Although we have no basis on which to tabulate frequency levels 
^inceiidt is^not possible to ^identify ; possible occurrence^ done that 
were not realized), we can examine the simple numbers ,.,$>f occurrences of * 



the construction by sex and age^ group for the two varieties. These 
figures are presented in Table 4.1. 
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0E 

'■ •■' r * 




* Age Group 


Male 


. Female' 


Male Female 


Total 


10-15 >- 


10 


.•; 5' " • 




15 


; 16-30 • 


.5 


10 £ f 

'■ ' 




'l5> 


I,. :• 31-50 ' V- • 


10 


ll 


2 - , \ 


C 14 


? ; -- #51-70 ' 


16 


■ ■ . . " 


'5 ' ■ - > 


23 


• 70+ 


Jt 


4 \— 


_1 _2 




/TOTAL 


'45 


-23 


.. 8 '"" 2 - 


I" S.:-, 78 



Table 4.1 Number of Instances of ^Completive - done in AE a 
"'■> by Age and Sex > . . 




"r ; There are several interesting observations to be m ade^on the basis of 
^ • • The fact that the telare many /more insbanbes in^the AE 

^mplef-tban\.in* the OE sample is nicely complemented by. the age group 
patterns. We find that among AE speakers there are no striking age 
group differences;' conversely, among 0E speakers we have a ; nearly 

* classical display of figures that, indicate generational differences . - In 

" ' hi * * ■ ^ * ' v 

that variety, almost all the 'instances of s done are found in the speech 



of those ov? r 50 years of age. This result wouici support a conclusion . 
that done is dying out in' 0E> while the. figures for, AE show little sign 



of that occurring. There is also* a strong tendency in both. commumcj.es 
for done to be used by males raoreso than females. Since changes toward 
the, standard (eliminating stigmatized features^ typically arVmore 
.advanced among females and .younger speakers, t«© sex differentiation in 

. » ' , 

AE might be a precursor to «?dpne»s dying out in that community as well. 

■ % 

iln any event, the figures in Table A.1 point to the speakers of UE being 
imore advanced in the change toward standard (non-done) constructions 
UantoK speakers. Although we do not M assume any relationship between 
the varieties, it is interesting to note that Labov; found a similar fyiL.^ 
:rend for Vernacular Black English, observing that done "appears to be#- 
receding in the BEV' of northern cities" (1972b:53). 

Other Auxiliary Forms * > j 

■/ ^As we noted 'early in this discussion, there/are a^imber of other - | 
: ''form<r4ha:racteristic of nof-mainstream varieties of English that impinge ,.. 

on our account df the auxil\ry. Both AE and UE show evidence of in.eor- . £ 
,'porating such forms into their Vhf systems. While we will not go into 

the level of detail for these structures considered in the discussion of-V 

done,- we can mention several of the forms and their usage characteristics. 
^ tiLketa ' occurs J in both p/sitive -arid Negative contents, as in the 

examples in (28).- 4 \ 7 \-* '• \ ^ 

- 28. a. And I knew what I'd done and boy it ; liketa scared me to 
\ death. (AE 152:28) * . f . " ' 

b. That: thing, looked exactly like a real mouse and X liketa 
went through, the roof. (AE 64:19) £ 

' c. When. we got there, we liketa never got waited on. (AE 151:2) 

d. I- had kidney stones and they liketa killed ^yi|ffi^| : ,- 13 > ., v. 

,, ^ ,, . ■ .. • ■:■ •: ^mwL^&-, ■ • 

e. The first car she ever seen— she said ip liketjj 
• • to -death'. (UE 38:20) " e . .. 



f. I wasn.- 1 * paying attention to what I was doing. . .when I 
started around this curve , 1 liketa missed' the curve. - 
In my sister's car. And I jerked the wheel... (OE 10; 18) 



5? 
if 



h. WoU, 
tfatt 



I liketa never got over it. (OE 29:33) 

Ll, she's liketa threw me, thrown ma, through a wall before. M- * 
iter of fact, she did one time. J^' 149J 13) W 

A past form of the main verb of the clause always follows liketa , and 

this is the place wh^re tense marking occurs since it is absent from. 

liketa" (Labov 1972b). There were no cases in our data of the form » : ; 

f, occurring in questions, in embedded clauses, or with tag questions, and ; 

the only negative environment represented was never (cf? (28c,h),>). r ' 

• • / .■ " " i * 

.<■••• *' •» .; 

>^ t0 "almost" as ho ted by Labov V ^ 

^W^-' • ■ ■ — . ' 

' • - . ' S . 

, (1972b) and Feagin (1979), ^ut in the counterf actuality sense only (not || , 

in the sense of "almost" that can ^signal partial accomplishment); That jl / 

•■ ■ • ., ^ \ ■ 5" ■ :■ : b . . . . / , 

^ is, li keta signals that, although |*t he ^uation came^vecM^ 

/ happening, it in fact did not happen, and the proposition contained in || / 



the clause is admittedly untrue (or exaggerated). This' is apparent in a$~ % 
case like (28h).; where i^, order tp &llow for the possibility that the . ;v 
situation actually did oficur, the speaker must separately-assert.it. 
^ . 'Elgin (1983) 'allsq^notes'.' that" the situation must .be a quite significant?' " 



one, 'although liketa died may have^Jbecome an idiom,, so that;, it can refer ^ 
to minor embarrassments as well. Liketa , llj& ^dpne , adds emphasis pr 
intensification to structures it occurs in..^jr : \«; * ? 

Another form occur xring with ^past ten^se verbs is si^aposfeta (with 
variants sposeta and posetg),^ Jrhe construction with supposeta includes 

.\ ^ ; . ..... , : >" "V ^-. . -. ■ ' 

a- following past tense verb" and in many cases an initial auxiliary be. ^ 



Examples are shown^in' 

' " ■ ' 11 ... ' . ; ' ' .j 
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29. o. He was sposeta went up in this big two story house', <AE 35 : 12) 

b. And a bunch of guys jumped on him, something he was ^ogeta 
done* and killed hira. (AE 66:6) t 

' ", i ' I {■■ 

cl And so they posata met on one. side of the ridge, you; know, 4 . 

V ■ In- so 'many hours,. (AE ,156: 19) . , a >\ V' •,•••••»'" H l i^' . ' 1'"" 

d. And kerosene, ghat's suj 
(OE 39:11) 



ipposeta been' ^|^u^ for ov*»^ng>^' 



a. So her husband— was sposeta been her husband, but they didn't 
get iftarriad— he was a priest;. (OE . 

.• - • '.. ■ r; it - „ * ... ,;. . .' • 

f. She sposeta had a Stroke. (OE 17:4) 
* * Supppseta appears to have become a fixed form, like liketa and useta,,, 
related to supposed to but with the past tense ending on suppose neutra- 
lized phonologically. It bears a much closer relationship to a full 
form, be supposed to? than liketa . The tense marking has shif ted to* the, 
following element (with, in addition, the past tense on the auxiliary 
when' it is present). Labov (1972b) has observed that supposet* requires 
do, when n PP Ai-: ^ ln (ton < t supposeta, but there were no such instances 

• in our sample. . ' . - ; 

.*' ^ ■ " v 

"There are several other case*s of vernacular forms which interact 

' with the elements of the auxiliary of jgj^h. One further item turns 

up fairly' frequently, in our corpus, uJP^his form se«ms t?o have the 

: ;'. ' : widest range of privileges of occurrence of the * set' so far described: 

Without further comment' we will present spme ^luW^orii^ils ' W 

•'" to round out our discussion of these auxiliary forms. . 

30, a. I useta couldn't count anything tt% I got .me some work 
. up here. (AE 85:21) 

^ V b. People useta didn't have frigidaires or ^nothing. ^AE 85:25) 



c". He useta rode them logs. (0E ^lb: l'7) . ' ; : 

d. I xlon't fall as easy as I us^a>-did . >■ Ajf&, 36 • 1 3 ) 



e, v I us &ta dldn 1 1 fall and hurt myself as bad as he did* 
(OE 

: ,b . . -> . . \ ■ ,■ ■ • - 

f • Usoto, you could go for miles ^without seeing m house* > 

t ■ i (oB 34xi5) ; ' ( ■ ' 1 .;' ■ ' •< . , ; ■ 

finally, ''as mentioned in the discussion of done t wo should note/again* 
the relative absence of multiple modal constructions. In the entire t 
data base, only one instance occurred, jmight could , by an AK speaker. 



UiscuBsion 

There seem to be a number of forms which occur in- non-mainstream 
varieties of English that cause a re-examination of 'the EngUsK auxi-M. 
liary to account for t,hera. They may, like done and liketa, contribute- 
emphasis as well as distinctionsyof aspect and^ modality to the^erb,* 
phrases in which they occur. Grammatical accounts off English N should; 
consider such forms in their 'proposals. While opinions may differ on - 
the scope of the applicability of a proposed grammar (one speaker or,: 
many)* more and wore arguments are being offered that rules and/or cate- 
gories which' are independently motivated in .English are nonetheless 
available because they are needed in other languages. Data such as 
those prBrented here point to the need for more attention along those 
^ame lines for, variable features within the English language itfself. 
In addition? to documenting. a range of variation within the; verb 



phrase for AE and OE speakers, we have also note'd some interesting 

>- / ' \ # . ^ * "V: . ' 

sociolinguistic ^f^g^^tj^ation among and between the communities. 
Completive done^ i s/ apparetit^ly dying out of OE, but that movement is tiot 
yet apparent iitS^lt^'tKoMh the 'predominance of males using the form, 
may indicate this tendency). The other forms discussed do not s^em # p 
share this age relatedness in either variety, although once again we can 



not* a much'greatlr^ each 
AE oyer the OE group. This may in part ie o^to tV£ larger sample , 
obtained fromjthe Appalachian communities; 'h^^^the num^rp "are; : 
-more- aignifl^tly; deferent than a simple comparison of the samples - 
would predict. It seems then that Oil overall is exhibiting a lower 
level of stigmatized featurea within the auxiliary category than AE, 
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In English, when the alamo referent is 4 mantiondd twice withio a 
clauoa, the second occurrence topically takes 'on a reflexive form, that 
is,' a' form with -self , as in myself , themselves . This happen^ not only 

when, both references show up in the eatoe clause in the^utterance (U, 

- -■■ , i ■ v*^;- ; ' ' " s • - ' 

b), but also when they both arcr^ft- bf ^underlying structure, with 
one ^(Sleted or raised into the macrik clause at some prior point U c /% 

1. a. Did you hurt yourself ? 

b. They fixed themselves some soup for lunch, » 

' ■ ,' * " ^ '; ; ' 

c» 1 was saving money to buy myself a new coat. 

♦ ■* * ■ ■ 

In some varieties of English, including AE and OE, it is possible* to use- 

v ' % : v.- • ■ ' 

a non-reflexive pronoun, you , me- etc., in certain cases for the second 

■ ' ' ' '■ ' ■• ' » * 

occurrence of a single referent within the same clause J ThjLs usages is") 

. ' ' . ; syf ' ' • i < ' 

illustrated in (2). 

2. a. k I'd go out and cut me a limb off of a tree, get me 

straight one. (AE 7:2i) ■ ' ■ '^7 . ^ 

* . '■■*■ * 

b. After they all got gone, she got her a big house. (AE 205:9) 

c. ' We had us_ a cabin, built us^ a log cabin back over there. 
'• (AE I4fr:lb) , ,_, " _ .... ' 

d'. And then you'd get - you a bowl of ice water. (A£ 160:10) 

/V * 1 ■■ "-' ■ ■" " „ 

' e. ...until I build me a rock Wall or something. (OH 34:15). • 

■ . ' ■; v.'< ■> 

^ f. 'He usually finds him a long stick; (OE 19:22) , ^ 

g. ' We raised us two' other horses. (Ufi AUb^l.OO) r , 

h. You.'d *get you a cam of pork andt beans for, a nick^WandVget / 
you a box of crackers for U nickel and eat y Air dirtier.,.. : ; 
W la:22) : '< ^ ' /i 




This structure appears to be fairly common in southern-based varieties 
of English, and it is often represented in stereotypical charac- 
terizations of speakers of these varieties. In Figure 5.1, such a case 
is reproduced, a comic strip where one of the characters is meant to 
sound something like a cowboy and says, "I got me a condo in the city."' 
The language stereotype adds to the humor of the contradiction. 




Fisure 5.1. "Dennis the Menace", by Hank Ketcham _ 
This structure, which will be referred to in this discussion as the 
"personal dative," occurs extensively in this sample of Appalachian 
speech, and to a lesser extent in the Ozark sample. The raw totals of 
instances number over 2UU., in the Ac. corpus, compared to 25 for the OE 
speakers. The form is labeled "personal dative" because it resembles 
the dative construction where the indirect object of a clause is related 
to a for or to dative (i.e., I gave them the food as related to I gave 
the food to them ). Since it 'occurs only in a preferential context, the 
pronoun is also closely paired with the subject, hence the modifier 
"personal". 
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Some general observations about this construction's form and 
distribution provide a starting point for our discussion. It surfaces 
in the internal indirect object position (immediately after the verb) 
when a direct object is also present (therefore with transitive -verbs) . 
There are no cases like * I hurt me or *We could see us in the mirror, 
in the sense in question.' (Some emphatic contexts might allow something 
like We couldn't see them, but we could see us in the mirror , but there 
the pronoun is a direct object.) The personal dative is not an "idei.j." 
indirect ODject although it fills that slot in the sentence- It can 
occur with verbs that do not normally allow internal indirect objects, 
thus giving it a wider range of possibilities of co-occurrence. Because 
it is preferential with the subject, it cannot become the subject in, a 
passive version of the sentence, unlike non-coreferential indirect 
objects. Thus, I gave Sam a pencil can become A pencil was given to Sam 
or. Sam was given a pencil . Looking at (2), it is clear that a similar 
process cannot apply iri these contexts, since it yields structures like 
* I was cut a limb off a tree . 

Certain other characteristics also emerge. The personal dative is a 
relatively unstressed element in the clause. It is restricted to ani- 
mate referents, but not necessarily- just human ones. Rather, it would 
appear that the pronoun form is the crucial point; as Jong as the> pro- 
noun is not it_, the usage is acceptable. 1 So, for example, The cat 
found her a comfortable chair to curl up in might be found, but not 
* The cat found it a comfortable chair to curl u^ in (where the pronoun 
is preferential with the subject) 2 wit ^ t h e exception of it_, however, 
the full range of pronouns was observed. There may be some differences 
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in the frequencies with which the personal dative structure occurs for 
different nouns. The structure can be found much more frequently with 
first and second person subjects than with third person, singular or 
.plural, subjects. This observation requires further investigation, to 
eliminate other factors from responsibility for the tendency noticed 
(such as topic), but it holds for the over 225 instances examined here. 

There is a fairly strong resemblance between this usage and the 
dative construction involving for in English (in those cases where the 
subject and indirect object are preferential) . The dative relationship 
is expressed by either to or for phrases as in (3) where the "internal" 
counterparts follow each example. (3d) illustrates this relationship 
when the subject and indirect object are preferential. 
3. a. We gave a present to our uncle . 
We gave our uncle a present, 
b. John knitted a sweater for Susan . 

John knitted Susan a sweater, 
.c. They ordered a sandwich for me . 

They ordered me_ a sandwich, 
d. I bought a lawnmower for myself . 
I bought myself a lawnmower ... 
The personal dative has been linked to sentences like (3d), with. the 
suggestion that the non-reflexive constructions come from the same 
source as the internal for-dative. (2a) above then would be directly 
"related to Vd go out and cut a limb off -of a tree for myself. Green 
(1974) gives a lengthy discussion of the verbs which take datives, and 
at one point notes: 
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All of the for- dative verbs, in contrast to the 
to-datives, may occur with non-reflexive coref erential 
indirect object pronouns, but only in certain colloquial, 
rural, or sub-standard types of speech, and for no 
apparent reason, only if the indirect object is internal. 

(Green 1974:190) 

This observation is of course too simplistic, at least to cover this 
sample of AE and OE, since there isn't a one-to-one correspondence bet- 

^een"th±s~non-reifiexive pruuuuu us n agfcT> Put* personal dative, and an 
internal for-dative counterpart in other varieties of English. In 
addition, the structure would not seem to be as stigmatized as Green 
implies; rather it would appear to be a non-stigmatized variant struc- 
ture of informal speech in those varieties where it is used. 

Allerton (1978) discusses the so-cailed Dative Movement rule in 
English, which relates pairs of sentences like those in (3) above. He 
outlines a set of factors to account for those cases in which the rule 
can and cannot apply. It applies uniformly in the case of to-datives 
(like (3a)), but not always in the case of for . Without going into all 
the details, we can note a useful distinction that Allerton makes bet- 
ween benef active for and deputive for . The benef active case is one like 
(3b) and (3c), where the indirect object is the recipient of the direct 
object (closer to the meaning associated with to). The opposite end of 
for-datives is the deputive use, where the action involved is done on 
behalf of the indirect object, as in: 

4. Mary taught a class for Sam . 
(We should note that some investigators would consider this type of 
phrase to be an adverbial complement . ) There is apparently a scale in 

. between the two constructions where those structures closer to the bene- 
f active end can have Dative Movement, as we saw earlier in (3b) and 
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(3c), while those closer to the deputive end of the scale cannot; 
* Mary taught Sam a class is not acceptable. 

Returning to the personal dative examples,, we find a number of verbs 
.with this structure in the .sample which do not appear to have internal 
reflexive indirect object counterparts. Many, -but still not all, could 
be paired with a phrase of the form for + reflexive pronoun, but it is 
not clear whether these would all be considered datives, and even if 
they could, they cannot undergo Dative Movement. Some examples appear 
in (6): 

6. a. We want us a black German police dog cause I had one once. 
(AE 29:31). 

b. Lotta time, I take me a pound or two of butter and cut me 
off a chunk of butter... (AE 22:21) 

c. She wanted her some liver pudding. (AE 152:8) 

d. We got us some logs,... put us four big poles around the 
side of it, and got us logs put over top. (AE 10:25) 

e. You'd put slats across there and put vou a set of , springs .. . 
(OE 32a: 10) ' ' 

The context surrounding the above personal datives might allow the use 
of a for-phrase, for example, in (6c): She wanted some liver pudding 
for herse lf. The internal counterpart, however, is unacceptable: *She_ 
wanted° herself some liver pudding . -Aller ton's account of the dative 
movement rule may help here. Since not all for-datives may be moved to 
the internal position, the personal dative may represent a structural 
departure in those cases where it, but not the reflexive, may occur 
internally. (We should not that Allerton does not consider the co- 
referential cases, where subject and indirect object have the same 
referent. There may well indeed be other special considerations 
invalid. ) 
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Elgin (personal communication, 1983) suggests that constructions 
with for can represent a wicle variety of case relationships, and that 
the picture may be even more complex for OK. As a result, great care 
must be taken when attributing a particular for-phrase as the source for 
a pronominal indirect object. In fact, Elgin observes that there should 
not even be a rule of dative movement posited. Thus, she suggests that 
personal dative forms may constitute another indirect object const cau- 
tion that needs careful investigation because of other case features in 
a variety like OE and that they should not be defined in terms of a 
paraphrase with for . 

Where apparent correspondences exist, we can examine the possib:" 

relationship between these personal datives and the othfcr dative 

constructions. One parameter is meaning. For most of .he examples 

found where a reflexive pronoun counterpart for a personal dative was 

acceptable, the two variants seem to be 'close paraphrases, as in (7): 

7.a. He took somefeed sacks and fixed him a shield of some sort. - 
(OE. 39:12) 

He took some feed sacks and fixed himself a shield of some 
sort. 

b. I traded it, sold it for twenty-five dollars, and bought 
me a pony. (AE 10:4) 

I traded it,' ... and bought myself a pony. 

c. We'd head out up in them trees and roll that stuff up and 
make us cigarettes, you know, and smoke that. (AE 30:2) 

We'd head out ... and make ourselves rigarettes, . . * 

d. I'm going to get me a German police dog. (AE 29:30) 
I'm going to get myself a German police dog. 

There may be at least some subtle differences in meaning, but these are 
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somewhat difficult to pinpoint. Such differences may be more evident in 
the examples Jn (S)'. 

8. a. I shot me a pheasant. (AE 2:13) 
(?)I shot myself a pheasant. 

b. That day when he had the party, he got him a bow and 
arrow set... and he got him some Stomper Guns and some 
guns that... (AE 1:22) 

• That day when he had the party, he got himself a bow 
and arrow set... and he got himself some... 

The personal dative in (8a) seems to vary in meaning from the dative 
phrase for myself (and the internal myself ) in that the me seems less 
the benefactor of the action than the for-phrase would indicate. It is 
possible, though, that this is a more widespread difference between the 
construction with the overt for-phrase and the one with the internal 
indirect object. There also seems to be a degree of emphasis 
difference, with m yself slightly more emphatic. In (8b), the difference 
seems to be more one of who is responsible for the result of the action 
of the verb. The. context tells us that the toys were received as gifts, 
but the structure with the reflexive forms seems to vary from that. 
Here the verb get may be the problem. 

Certain structural differences show up when the reflexive and non- 
reflexive are compared as they combine with other dative phrases and 
these, might have implications for the meaning relationships. For 
example, the personal dative can be found in some instances with a verb, 
that takes to- datives, such as write :. 

9. a. I'm gonna write me a latter to the President. 

*I'm gonna write myself a letter to the President, 
b. You should get £p_u a Valentine card for the teacher. 

*You should get yourself a Valentine card for the teacher. 
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(The example in (9a) was provided by Richard Smaby, personal 
communication). The alternate form with a reflexive pronoun is strange 
and would not appear derivable from a for-dative. Similarly, although 
I'm gonna write a letter to, the President for Fred is acceptable, the 
only internal indirect object possible is the President , not Fred , as in 
(10): 

10. I'm gonna write the President a letter for Fred. 
*I'm gonna write Fred a letter to the President. 

We need to consider these examples with some caution, since as Elgin 
(personal communication, 1983) has pointed out, the construction which 
allow dative combinations may be unusual in other ways. ("A letter to 
the President" may be a non-ordinary object, for example.) 

There is, in addition, the possibility of a personal dative co- 
occurring with an overt for- dative phrase. In these cases, the for- 
phrase clearly specifies the benefactor of the action, and its inclusion 
serves to reduce, if not eliminate the benefactor aspect of the personal 
dative. For example: 

11. a. He was looking to buy him a house for his family, 
b. I want to find me a pretty card for my mother. 

Here, the presence of the personal dative blocks the possibility of the 
for-dative occurring internally, though it could otherwise, as in buy 
his family a house . This fact makes it look like the personal dative 
fills the indirect object slot, although it doej not necessarily need to 
have the full meaning of an indirect object, as the reflexive would. 

In summary, then, the personal dative in AE and OE bears a strong 
relationship to for- dative constructions in meaning, and somewhat less 




strong in form. It cannot occur with pronoun it, while the for-dative 
does not have this limitation. It carries a lower stress than the 
internal reflexive. The distribution of the structures with respect to 
various verbs and other positional considerations differ some. -'Finally, 
the indirect object meaning of the personal dative can, in effect, be 
cancelled, if another candidate occurs, as in (11). It remains to fill 
the internal slot, though, precluding the indirect object from moving. 
It seems then, that the personal dative is a low-stressed indirect- 
object-like structure, which carries a "light" benefactive meaning (the 
strength of which probably relates to other features of the context). 
It may stem from the for-dative but its usage has generalized to a wider 
variety of contexts with a concurrent shift in meaning. Certain pieces 
of evidence put forth above may suggest, in fact, that this structure is 
simply a "pseudo-dative," a particle which is a pronoun copy of the sub- 
ject and which has distributional privileges like those outlined in this 
discussion. 

If we look at this structure from a sociolinguistic perspective, we 
can compare the two varieties, At; and OE, and social subgroupings 
within them. As noted above, there were far more instances of personal 
datives recorded. from AE speakers thanOE speakers. This may ver, 
be partially due to the volume of data available, since we had in total 
nearly three times as many hours of speech for AE than for OE. It could 
also indicate that the structure is less active in OE, that perhaps it, 
along with other vernacular features, is dying out. Speakers in all age 
groups use the form in both varieties, and no apparent differentiation 
by sex exists. Thus, the personal dative is an active vernacular 
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feature* that occurs regularly in AE and less frequently in UE, where it 
may be fading out of use. ^he structure is also found in other 
southern-based non-mainstream varieties, so this is one of the features 
that AE and OE have in common with the larger range of southern: 
varieties of English. 
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Notes to Chapter Five 

iThere are apparently varieties where thi8 restriction does not 
apply. Several isolated instances have been reported to us where it 
appears in a personal dative construction. 

Examples of this type do exist in real speech, however, as attested 

in speech samples collected by Michael Montgomery in Tennessee, cf.: 

We'd have the grandest time a-trying to find that hen. 
We could hear the little fellers, but she'd have, she d 
steal her a place and lay her eggs and hatch 'em back 
in undelTthese hay and different places about the barn, 
you know. 

(70 year old female from Tennessee; Michael Montgomery, 
personal communication) 
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CHAPTER SIX 
A-PREFIXING 

* 

Introduction 

Among the linguistic structures thau characterize older varieties 
of English, few are more prominent as relic forms than the so-called a- 
prefix. Although this form may attach itself to a number of different 
kinds of items, the most productive one involves the a-prefix on -ing 
participles such as the following: 

l.a. He come a-runnin f out there and got shot. 

b. It was a dreadful sight, fire was a-flamln 1 everywhere, 
(AE 16: (434)) 

c. He just kept a-beggin 1 and a-ciyin ' and a-wantin 1 to come 
out. (AE 83:18) 

•These examples, taken from our earlier study of Appalachian English 
(Wolfram and Christian 1975; Wolfram 1980), indicate tfiat it is a struc- 
ture which is well-represented in AE. Although it is also attested in 
other, older varieties of English, its most productive uses seem to be 
found in Southern rural varieties located in close proximity to the 
Appalachian mountain range (Atwood 1953; Feagin 1979; Miles 1980). For 
this reason, it seems an ideal form to examine with respect to AE and 
0E.. .Its status as an archaism is secure (Krapp 1925; Jespersen 1933), 
and its historical source is fairly well-documented. What we now need 
to examine in the context of AE and OE is the descriptive parameters of 
its usage and its distribution in the two communities. In this way, we 
can then see if its sociolinguistic change is similar or different i In 
the following sections, we shall review its syntactic and phonological 
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privileges and examine some semantic/pragmatic dimensions of usage as 
well. From there, we shall compare its use in the two communities to 
see how it distributes itself. The analysis combines our older data on 
AE with our more recently collected data from that area- and theri: com- 
pares it with the data collected from OE. As we shall see, both quali- 
tative and quantitative dimensions must be explored in order to arrive 
at a reasonable explanation of the form and the kind of. change that it 
is undergoing. 

Syntactic Properties of a-Prefixing 

In Wolfram (1980), it is demonstrated that a-prefixing is syntac- 
tically constrained along several unifiable dimensions related to the 
syntactic categories ? of verb and adverb. A common occurrence of a- 
prefixing is that in which the -ing_ functions as a progressive, as 
in the following sentences: 

'- AE 

2. a. I knew he was a-tellin ' the truth but still I was 

a-co^T n 1 home. (83:1) 

b. Well, she's a-ge,ttin ' the black lung now. (83:25) 

c. He'll forget to spit and he'll cut and it'll just be 
a-rumvin ', a-drippin ' off his chin when he gets to. 
catch, them. (146:25) ■ - -■• - 

OE 

3. a. They wasn't a-raisin ' nothin'. (1:20) 

b. And I rode up beside him and I said, "Uncle Polk you know 
you ain't - got nary a cow but the one you a-leadin . (10. 2o; 

c. ...the right kind of folk that need to be a-livin' here. 
(22:14) 

This common realization of the prefix is found in both AE and OE, 
regardless of the tense of the verb (e.g. past tense in 2a and 3a and 
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non-past in 2b and 3b), and also applies to forms not marked for tense 
in the progressive. (e.g. 2c and 3c). We thus conclude that there are no 
tense restrictions governing the realization of the ar-prefix. 

It is also noteworthy that a^-prefixing can occur on progressive 
forms which have undergone so-called WHIZ deletion, where the relative 
pronoun and be form of an embedded sentence have been deleted. For 
.example, consider the cases of (4) and (5) for AE and OE respectively. 

AE 

4. a. I had twelve children and I got two dead and ten a-livin ' . 

(153:3) 

b. Well, let's say you had a little headache or somethin', 
or maybe a bone a-hurtin ' , mother would get you some 
kind of sassafras tea. (30:13) 

OE 

5. a. It's a dollar a-layin ' there if you don't get it. (36:19) - 
- b. Can you imagine a family a-livin ' in a wagon? (28:19) 

Miles (1980:44), on the basis 5 of such examples, concludes that the 
a-prefix can occur on adjectival constructions, stating that "the a- 
prefixed present participle acts as an adjective in the same way the 
non-prefixed participle does in situations where it follows and descri- 
bes a noun or pronoun". It is questionable, however, if this conclusion 
can be reached on the simple basis' of embedded progressive forms 
undergoing WHIZ deletion. It is clear that pre-nominal participles and 
predicate adjective constructions cannot attach an a-prefix. The 
ungrammatically of sentences such. as (6a, b) is not in dispute for. AE' 
" OE; nor is it in dispute in Miles' data (Miles 1980:44). 

6. a. *The ten a-livin ' children are home, 
b. *The movie was a-charmin ' . 



The problem with Miles' observation is the conclusion that WHIZ 
deletion involves a necessary reclassification of participles to adjec- 
tives. Certainly, a-prefixed constructions such as (4) and (5) stand in 
a modifying relationship to. the matrix NP but this is not sufficient to 
classify them as adjectival. They actually have very little in common 
with lexical or pre-nominal adjectives (e.g. privileges of occurrence, 
syntactic manipulation) so that the adjectival status of such post- 
nominal participles is not formally justified. Miles, in fact, offers no 
formal argument to support her claim, apparently content to rest her 
case on the traditional classification of these forms because of their 
surface modification of an NP.- In- light of the overwhelming evidence 
that a-prefixed forms function ad/verbally, to be discussed later, we 
shall continue to maintain that the involvement of a-prefixing in WHIZ ^ 
deletion does not constitute a basic violation of the prohibition of 
this form on adjectives. 

There are a number of a-prefixed constructions that support the^ 
contention that it functions as an adverbial complement. Sentences such 
' .as' (7) for AE and (8) for 0.E support its classification as a general 
adverbial complement. 

AE_ . . . • 

7. a. You was pretty weak by the tenth day, a-layin.' in there 

in bed. (37:177) J 

b. ...one night my sister, she woke up a-screamin'— cryin' , 
hollerin' and so we jumped up. (156: (1044)) 

OE 

8. a. He thought he had a better circumstance, a : ^omin' here. 

(23:8) 

b. They couldn't do no good a-cuttin ' it with just a sound 
saw. (5:12) 

O no Hi -. 
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The essential adverbial nature of the participial -ing forms in (7) 
and (8) is indicated by the fact that they can be questioned by how and 
why, as in W hy were you pretty weak by the tenth day or Why did he think 
he had a better circumstan ce? ' ' . 

Finally, we should note the occurrence of £-prefixing as a comple- 
ment with particular verb subclasses. Included in this set are verbs of 
movement (9a, b; 10a,b), starting and continuing (9c,d; 10c,d) and percep 
tion verbs C9e,f; 10e,f). 

AE 

9*a. All of a sudden a bear come a-runnin 1 and it come a-runni n f 
towards him and he shot it between the eyes. (44:18) 

b. ...and then I took off a-ridin f on the minibike. (4: (888)) 

c. He kept a-beggin ' and a-cryin 1 and a-wantin 1 to go out. 
(83:18) 

d. You just look at him and he starts a-bustin f out laughin 1 
at you. (80: (683)) 

e. I heard some thin 1 a-snortin ' comin' up the hill and I 
said, "Aw heck!" (29:17) ... " 

- f. ...and I turned around and I seen that ole snake a-layin f 
there all (foiled up... (44:22) 

OE 

10. a. When Mulberry gets* a-rollin f you better stay off it. 
(39:9) - - 

b. My fellers gone a-s parkin 1 . (32:5) 

c. ...you know, just kept a-jabberin f . (23:11) 

d. They begin uO gather in here on Friday night and to start 
a- hunt in 1 . (41a: 17) 

e. ...if you'd see one a-comin 1 . (28b:22) 

f. I remember them a-walkin 1 up -the planks. (33:14) 

The illustrative sentences in (10) .and (11) indicate a fairly wide range 
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of syntactic permissibility for a-prefix as an adverbial complement. 
While the traditional classification of complements with movement verbs 
has often treated these participles as nominals, there now exists ample 
justification that they should be treated formally as adverbial : C omple- 
ments. Since these arguments have been set" forth in detail in Wolfram 
(1980) based on Silva (1973), we shall not repeat them in this account. 
It is sufficient here to observe that the classification of these . 
complements as adverbs is based upon reasonable formal arguments that 
are in keeping with our unification of all a-prefixing forms as ad/verb. 

In setting forth the syntactic properties of a-prefixing, we, should 
mention two other contexts in which a-prefixing is. prohibited. One of 
these contexts derives from our restriction of the form to ad/verb con-' 
texts, but the other, is not so obvious. Nominal -ing. forms, like the 
adjectival forms discussed earlier may not attach an a- prefix. Thus,^ 
gerunds such as (11) are not permissible with an a- prefix. 
. 11. a. *He likes a-huntin ' . 
. V). * A-huntin ' is fun. 

c. *He saw their a-shootin ' 
The unacceptablity of these constructions is based upon two obser- 
vations. First of all', we have collected no examples of such forms in 
, all of our data from AE and 0E. This matches the observations made by 
other investigators of this form (Feagin 1979; Miles 1980). In addition 
we administered a native speaker intuition task to a-prefixing users and 
found the rejection of these forms by these speakers virtually categori- 
cal (Wolfram 1982)'. The evidence, then, seems indisputable and in 
keeping with our contention that a-prefixing^ is restricted to ad/verb 
syntactic constructions. 
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The other context is not as obvious initially, although we shall 
see that it derives naturally from our analysis of the a- prefix. This 
is the restriction which prohibits a- prefix in a position immediately 
following a preposition. Thus, for example, we do not find sentences 
such as (12) in our data from AE and OE. 

12. a. *He makes money by a-buildin ' houses. 

b. *He nearly died from a-laughin ' so hard. 

Here again* the evidence comes from the absence of such forms in 
our data and the elicitation of native speaker intuitions about these 
forms (Wolfram 1982). It is also supported by data from. independent 
investigations of this structure (Miles 1980; Feagin 1979). 

The restriction on .propositions . seems to be a relatively super- 
ficial one, as indicated by the fact, that the sentences of (12) may 

substitute an <a-prefix for the preposition without significant effect on 
» 

its structure or meaning so that sentences such as <13) are structurally 
and semantically synonymous with (12). 

13. a. He makes money a-buildin 1 houses, 
b. He nearly died a-laughin ' so hard. 

It is further observed that a;-prefixed forms may occur in an attri- 
--.ive relationship to the prepositional phrase as in (14). 

14. No, that's something I hadn't ever got into, with dogs. 
a-fightin '. (AE 22:34) 

This example might also be interpreted as derived from WHIZ dele- 
tion, and thus not eligible to be prepbsed tc a pre-nominal position in 
any case, but the constraint of the preposition operates as well. 

Another observation that reinforces the superficiality of the pre- 
position constraint is the case of coordinate prepositional objects. 
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Under certain conditions in English, it is possible to get prepositional 
phrases "gapped" by the same preposition, so that we can get a construc- 
tion such as He makes monev by restoring houses and building houses in 
which the preposition by. is. among the gapped constituents. However, it 
does not appear that the gapping prohibits the use of the a-prefix on 
the coordinate constituent. That is, sentences such ; as (15a,b) are per- 
missible in these varieties although the preposition in the first member 
of the coordinate may apply to the second member as well. 

15. a. He makes money by restorin' houses and a-buildin 1 houses. 

b. He got sick from workin' and a-tryin 1 too hard. 
It is not our intentibn here to become involved in an elaborate 
argument concerning the nature of gapping in coordination (or some of 
the syntactic ambiguities, involved in sentences such as (15a, b)), but ^ 
simply to point out that the evidence supports the contention that the 
preposition restriction operates on a fairly superficial level of 
language. We shall have more to say about this later. - 

Finally, we must note that the preposition is not to be confused 
with verb particles that have the same phonological form as the preposi- 
tion. Forms/such as on and by. in (16a,b) are particles associated with 
the verb, and therefore are quite eligible to .occur with an a- prefixed 

form. , N 

16. a. He kept on a-jabberin 1 about the v;ork. 

b. He ran by a-screamin 1 and a-hollerin 1 . 
We can summarize this section by saying that a-prefixing is 
restricted to the ad/verbal syntactic category, but cannot follow a true 
preposition. The generality of this syntactic classification is rein- 
' \ forced in the data from AE and OE, as well as other studies providing 



data on this form. We have yet to uncover genuine counterexamples to 
this general syntactic restriction. 

Phonological Restrictions on a-Prefixing 

Our previous study of ^-prefixing in AE has also uncovered several 
important phonological restrictions on the realization of ja-prefixiag. 
A prominent, and apparently categorical restriction on ar-prefixing is 
its occurrence with verb forms beginning with unstressed syllables. 
Therefore j we do not find forms such as those in (16). 

16. a. *She was a-discoverin 1 a bear in the woods, 
b. *She was a-returnin T from her house. 
Again, the. data, supporting this conclusion come from the categorical 
absence of counterexamples from the AE and OE data and a supplementary 
intuition task (Wolfram 1982). In fact, this seems to be one of the ,- 
strongest of the restrictions we have found, and we have found that 
speakers are more willing to violate the syntactic constraints mentioned 
above than they are this, phonological one. In all other studies we have 

surveyed (hackenberg 1972; Feagin 1979; Miles 1980), we have yet to come 

v 

across a single counterexample. This prohibition is, no doubt, related 
to the general English restriction on successive unstressed syllables 
initially. Although alternative explanations might be offered related to 
the Latinate prefixes typically involved in these unstressed' forms or a 
lexical/stylistically-based distinction between "learned" and 
"vernacular" vocabulary items, an explanation rooted in the general pro- 
ductive phonological structure of English is certainly preferable to a 
lexically or historically based, non-productive one. 
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The other phonological restriction is not as strong as the one 
related to stress; nonetheless, it is semi-categorical, if not categori- 
cal, in most a-prefixing varieties, including those considered here. 
This is the constraint which prohibits a-prefixing from occurring with 
forms beginning with a vowel. Thus, we do not encounter examples such 

as those in (18) . 

18. a. *She was a-eatin ' the food. 

b. *She was a-returnin ' from her house. 
Again, the restriction related to canonical shape finds an explana- 
tion in the general English restrict ion 0 against vowel clusters ini- 
tially. While it may be possible to find an occasional example of such 
forms (Feagin 1979 is the only investigator who has uncovered one 
example of this) which parallels the occasional tolerance of vowel 
clusters initially (e.g. aorta , oasis and even these are quite 
disputable), it is clear that the following vowel strongly disfavors the 
realization of the a-prefix. For our purposes, it is reasonable to con- 
sider -this as a categorical restriction. The; essential point, however, 
is that the" phonological restriction operates on forms that are syntac- 
tically permissible, applying as a phonological filter to prohibit the 
surface prefix. -There is no syntactic- basis for forms such as (17) and 
(18) hot to occur, so that the. grammatical component of the dialect 
should be able to generate the a-prefix on them; in fact, any attempt 
to restrict them on the basis of the grammatical rules would certainly 
lead to an ad-hoc, non-productive syntactic explanation. They are, 
instead, naturally and productively explained as eliminated through the 
phonological filter. ' 
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The Derivation of a-Prefix 

Historically, it is well documented that the ^-prefix developed 
from a preposition, the vestige of the prepositional phrases that deve- 
loped into the present-day participles (Jespersen 1933:52). The posi- 
tion that we take in this analysis is that the current use of a- 
prefixing, apart from its historical source, is most adequately con- 
sidered as an adverbial prepositional phrase, with the jr- functioning as 
a preposition. There are four basic arguments that form the basis for 
this conclusion. 

The first argument comes from anaphoric reference to ar-prefixed 
forms, where a preposition may surface in the anaphoric constituent. 
Consider, for example, the prepositions which surface for the £-pre- 
fixed forms in sentences (19a-d). 

19. a. He was a-workin 1 an hour ago and he's probably still at it. 

b. He went a-fishin ' in the pond and tie's probably still at it. 

c. We heard ttiem a-hollerin ' and they're pro"bably still at:-Tt.~ 
• d. The man a-hootin ' and a-tootin 1 is probably still at it. 

The wide range of cons tructions in which ^-prefixing occurs may 

surface a preposition for anaphoric reference, suggesting the Strong 

affinity with the underlying preposition. 1 

A second argument comes from the substitutability of prepositions 

for various cases of ar-pref ixing. It is recalled here that in sentences 

(12) and (13) the the preposition and ^-prefix were virtually 

interchangeable, so that sentences such as He makes money by buildin' 

houses and He makes money a-buildin,' houses seem to be structurally 

identical as well as semantically synonymous. The fact that the ^-prefix 
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can so readily substitute for certain classes of prepositions again 
suggests a common syntactic category. 

The third argument is again related to the relationship of a- 
.prefixing to other prepositions. In this case, however, the argument 
comes from the fact that there is a restriction against the occurrence 
of a-prefixing when immediately following a preposition. Why is it that 
an a-prefix cannot occur following a preposition? The simplest explana- 
tion is found in the general restriction against "prepositional < 
clustering" in English. Each prepositional phrase may only have one 
true preposition so that the restriction on items such as from by , or 
on at co-occurring at axis of a prepositional phrase would also prohibit 
by a- or on a- from Co-occurring in this constituent slot. 

Finally, we may mention the pattern of overt prepositional reten-^ 
tion that we find in AE and OE. In both of these varieties, we have 
found a range of prepositions occurring with -ing_ that is somewhat more 
expansive than that' found in other varieties of English. Consider, -Tor- 
example, the following sentences from AE and OE. 

AE 

20. a. ...if you were a parent at rearin' a child in an 

environment that had a lot of that sort of thing? 
(FW 61:20) - — - 

b. I'm tryin' to get him back on hunt in ' again. (159:(668)) 

c. ...cause there's some things that just, really no use 
on fussin ' about. (148:7) 

OE 

21. a. ...got started on buildin ' and ended up a-gettin" 

married. (23:8) 

b. He still has his real problems on figurin ' out how. to 
do things. (34:16) 



c. I didn't have time really in raisin ' my children to 
spoil them. (30:2) 

The broader base of prepositions with adverbial complements 
involving -ing participles illustrates two points. First, it illustrates 
again the close affinity of the preposition and prefix. There is a 
genuine sense in which ^-prefix still selectively replaces prepositions 
such as on, in, and at. Secondly, it illustrates the genuine alternation 
that can take place between the forms. A sentence such as (21a), in 
fact, seems simply to alternate writh a- and on in on buildin 1 and 
a-gettin y . Typically, these .prepositional forms with -ing are con- 
sidered the older forms from which the . a-pref ix developed, as noted in- 
Jespersen (1933:53): 

...we start from the old phrase he was on hunting. . . 
Here on became phonetically -a, as in other cases, 
and a was eventually dropped, exactly as in other 
phrases: burst out on laughing , a-laughing ^ laughing ; 
f all on thinking , a-thinking , thinking ; set the clock 
on going , a-going , going , etc. 

The prepositions with -ing participles in sentences (20) and (21-) 
may represent older stages in the development of English, and at this 
point be vestigial, but they remain as occasional fluctuating alternates 
with the ^-prefixed forms. And, if they are f luctuating r forms in the 
same syntactic context without apparent semantic differentiation, then 
they are most reasonably derived from the same source. This source is 
apparently a temporal-locative prepositional form akin to the temporal- 
locative uses of on and at . 

Our conclusion, then, is that the ^-prefixing form is synchroni- 
ca lly derived from a preposition, with the phrase functioning as an 
adverbial phrase syntactically. While the argumentswe have set forth 
might not make a foolproof case individually, together they constitute 
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strong motivation for this solution. That this derivation makes sense 
historically is convenient, but not an integral part of our argumen- 
tation here; we prefer to motivate it apart from the history that 
brought it about, with the expectation that the synchronic profile will 
structurally mesh with the historical precedent. 

The Semantic Properties of the a-Prefix 

In some respects, the most elusive aspect of the a-prefix has been 
its semantic content, despite the fact that this dimension often has 
been the primary focus of recent sociolinguistic. studies . The problem 
lies in the inability to motivate solutions that define a distinctive 
semantic property for the a-prefix. Several proposals have been 
offered with respect to a unique aspectual marking function for a- 
prefixing, but numerous counterexamples refute these proposals. Among- 
the proposals for a distinctive aspectual function are Stewart's (1967) 
and Hackenberg's (1972) proposals. We shall briefly review them here, 

and then consider more recent proposals in the light of additional data 

collected as a part of this study. 

Stewart (1967) proposed that a_-prefixing involves an aspectual 

relationship relating to indef initeness and/or remoteness. He notes 

(1967:10): 

The prefix shows that the action of the verb is 
indefinite in space and time while its absence 
implies that the action is immediate in space 
and time. Thus, he's a-workin ' in Mountain Speech 
means either that the subject has a steady job, 
or he is away (out of sight, for example) working 
somewhere. On the other hand, he ' s workin ' in 
Mountain Speech means that the subject is doing 
a specific task, close by. A similar (though not 
identical) grammatical distinction is indicated 
in Negro dialect by the verbal auxiliary be. 
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Unfortunately, Stewart dees not motivate his solution with formal argu- 
mentation, and there are numerous counterexamples to his claim. Examples 
such as (22) are among the many ar-prefixed utterances which take place 
jln an immediate, specif ic context, precisely the kind of context* which 
Stewart's analysis precludes. 

22. a. I's a-washin 1 one day and to go under the door I 
had to go under that spider. (AE 28:21) 

b. I's a-cannin 1 chicken one time... (AE 156: (229)) 

■ * 

c. Is this tape a-workin ' now? (OE IB: 22) 

Sentences such as (22), with co-occurring immediate and specific adverbs 
( one day in 22a; one time i: 2b) and immediate, specific context (22c, 
where the subject asks about *u tape recorder which is present at the 
site) are difficult to reconcile with Stewart's proposal and these are 
hardly a rarity. Such counterexamples to his claim occur quite regularly 
in oar corpora of both AE and OE. A-prefixed forms can occur in both 
immediate and non-immediate contexts. The Stewart proposal, then, is^ 
simply inconsistent with the data and thus dismissed as unfounded specu- 
lation. 

Hackenberg (1972) also contends that ar-prefixing represents -a 
semantic marking, hypothesizing that the ar-prefix reflects " intermittent 
aspect. While he concludes that the preference of "intermittent" over 
"continuous" and "planned" aspect is a variable constraint, not a cate- 
gorical aspectual distinction, we must again dispute this conclusion. 
The problem with this solution is that it ignores the obvious parallels 
with the regular usage pattern for non-a-pref ixed progressives, the most 
common syntactic context for this form. Hackenberg reaches his conclu- 
sion on the basis of a preference test with Appalachian speakers, in, 
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which they were asked to choose theHEorliron which ffiipfOuir M srliM 7 
place the a- prefix, (e.g. Would the speaker prefer the a- prefix on 
a sentence such as They're playing bridg e this year as an 
."intermittent", They're play ing bridge right now as a "continuous", or 
Tomorrow they're playing bridge as a "planned" aspect?) The problem with 
this argument is that the ' preference lies in the uses of the 
progressive, not the a- prefix. The same test, minus the a- prefix com- 
ponent of the selection task, was given to a group of standard English 
speakers, and their preferences for these sentences were identical 
(Wolfram 1981:136). That is, they most often chose intermittent as the 
preferred sentence for the progressive. Quite clearly, then, the results 
of Hackenberg's test must be seen as a reflection of preferences for the 
category progressive and are not uniquely correlated with a-pref ixing. 
Of the recent proposals, Feagin's hypothesis concerning the meaning of 
a-pref ixing is the most reasonable.. Based on co-occurring adverbs 
(intensifying just and "keep, with the intensifying meaning of persevere ," 
are among the'most frequent), she concludes (1979:114) that, "the pre- 
fixed present participle has the meaning of 'intensified action' or 

•immediacy or dramatic vividness' which ...is an offshoot of the 

i 

progressive in general". What is unclear in Eeagin's proposal, however, 
is the linguistic status of this claim: is this a formal semantic 
distinction that can be; supported through syntactic argumentation or is 
this a claim about the form's pragmatic function in conversational 
usage? In order to support the proposal of the unique semantic function 
of the a-prefix, it would be necessary to show that an intensifying 
adverb such as really may co-occur with this form whereas a limiting or 
non-intensive context would prohibit the a-prefix. This does not appear 



to be^the case, since there is ho indication that ar- prefix is prohi- 
bited from limiting adverbs such as only, barely, or hardly as in sen- • 
tences such as (23): 

23. He was just barely a-movin ' along. (AE 153:36) 
We would also expect that the ja-prefix might be limited to assertive 
statements, so that non-ihtensive negatives and questions would. not be 
eligible for the a^prefix. But we have already given examples of a,- 
prefixing with negatives (cf. sentence (3a)) and questions (cf. sentence 
(5b)) so that this co-occurence restriction cannot be maintained. The 
upshot, then, is that we have been uaable to come up with a unique 
semantic context for a-prefixing: that is, a syntactic environment in 
which ^-prefixing is permissible but a parallel non-a-pre fixed par- 
ticiple is not. The basis for a formal, syntatically motivated distinct 
tion of the type set forth by Feagin is not plausible. 

Unable to motivate a unique semantic category associated, with ^a- 
prefix, we may now consider the more elusive question-- of whether the~*a-* 
prefix may fill some special, albeit non-unique function in conver- 
sational discourse. There are several proposals that might be con- 
sidered from this perspective. As a part of this extended study of a- 
prefixing, we have constructed a native speaker intuition task related 
to the question of "intensity". In this task, native speakers from 
Appalachia were given a selection task comparable to that reported in 
Wolfram (1981). They were asked to choose between sets of sentence pairs 
as to the appropriate context for the use of the a-prefix. 2 Five dif- 
ferent sentence types were included in the task. First of all, there 
were sentences which represented the categorical syntactic and phonolo- 
gical restrictions on a-prefixing presented earlier. Thus, subjects were 



asked to select the appropriate" form for a-prefix given a sentence pair 
such as Bessie went sailing / Bessie likes sailing. These were included* 
as a control set since they had been established as critical to the 
parameters of grammatically for the form. Next was a group of -sentences 
which represented a contrast between intensifying and limiting adverbs 
such as He was really starin' at the picture / He was only starin' at 
the picture . Another contrast was set up between specific/intensive 
verbs and more generic verbs, such as I heard him fussin' about taxes . 
and T hP.rrf him talk in' about taxes . The final two sets of sentence 
pairs contrasted assertive versus negative sentences (eig. John was 
talkin' so loud my eardrums hurt / John wasn't talkin' loud enough to 
hear ) and "assertive versus question sentences (e.g. She was goin' to the 
show / Was she goin' to the show? ). The selection task was then admini- 
stered to 31 native AE speakers, and the results are presented in 
Table 6.1. 

The results of "this task are quite instructive for our considera- 
tion of the hypothesis concerning intensity. At the one extreme are the 
-responses for the control sentences, where the patterning of selection 
reponses unquestionably favors the syntactically and phonologically per- 
missible structures. Intensifying adverbs is -the only other category 
that shows a significant response pattern, but it is clearly not as dra- 
matic as that shown for the categorical syntactic and phonological pat- 
terns. The other sentence types do not show any significant pattern, 
although there is usually a non-significant preference for the more 
intensive sentence type (intense verbs versus generic verbs, assertive 
versus non-assertive). Without too much presumption, this strikes us as 
the type of pattern we might expect for a form that marks, without 
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l». Duress/ unstress 






.001 


(e.g. The man was a-hollerin 1 at the dogs/ 








*The man was a-confessin f the crime) 








TT Tnt" eriQ i £ vinff Adverbs 

Ll t 1UL Clio x jl y xug nuvci, uo 


24 


7 


.01 


Maximi z ing /Minimi zing 


25 


6 


.001 


(e.g. He was really a-starin 1 at the 








picture/ tie was onxy a sbaiiu at luc 


20 


11 


* - 


picture) 








24 


7 


.01 ~" 


ill. Intensifying Verbs 


11 


20 • 


* 


Descriptive/Generic 


19 


12 


* 


(e.g. I heard him a-fussin 1 about taxes/ 








I heard him a-talkin 1 about. taxes) 


14 


17 


* 




20 


11 


* 


IV. Assertive/Negative 


20 


11 


* 


- - (-evg *- Johiv--was--a-t-alkin 1 - so -loud my ~ - 








eardrums hurt/John wasn't a-talkin 1 


. 1^ 


17; 


* 



loud enough to hear) 



V. Assertive/Question 19 12 

( e.g. She was a-goin 1 to the show/Was 
she a-goin 1 to the show?) 21 10 

* indicates significance level above .05 

Table 6.1. Native Speaker Intuitions of ^-Prefixing 



setting off uniquely, a stylistic function of intensity. Our recent 
data, then, suggest that we may have been too haste in discounting the • 
use of the a-prefix in the role of an intensifier. However, we still 
have no basis for maintaining that this is a unique semantic category. 

, Nonetheless, there does appear to be an unmarked pragmatic reading 
of intensification for the a-prefix, or at least a strong preference for 
choosing a-prefixing with intensifying adverbs. Although this may seem 
like a very tempered conclusion regarding the semantic/pragmatic use of 
a-prefixing, it is, at this point, the one most consonant with the data 
at hand. 

Finally, we should say something about the possible use of this 
form as a kind of stylistic indicator of vernacular style. While Feagin 
considers this as an alternative to the intensifier hypothesis, we do- 
not view this to be a mutually exclusive choice. We certainly would ^ 
expect that the narration of stories with dramatic vividness would give 
rise to older, more " vernacular forms as a.part of thts stylistic manipu- 
lation. Again, however, we do not see a clear-cut genre classification. 
Our previous tabulation (Wo.lfram 1980: 140) indicated that approximately 
two-thirds of the a-prefixing forms were located in narrative discourse 
within our interviews. That distribution may.be sufficient to suggest a 
discourse preference but it is hardly adequate to conclude that the 
forms' are restricted to particular discourse styles. In fact, we have 
a-prefixed forms in a wide variety of conversational and discourse, 
styles. 

If a-prefixing participated along a stylistic dimension, we would 
expect its occurrence to reveal the sequential distribution, ref lective 
of stylistic shifting. In other words, we would expect patterned 



sequences of ^-prefixing usage and non-usage rather than "randomly" 
distributed occurrences of the form. To examine this dimension, we con- 
sidered the sequenced tabulation of a-prefixed forms for four different, 
speakers in terms of the actualization of a-prefixed forms in relation 
to the potential occurrences. Two speakers are from Appalachia and two 
from the Ozarks. Sequences for adverbial complements arid progressives 
are given for the entire interviews, with + indicating the occurrence- of 
an a-prefix and - indicating a permissible phonological or syntactic 
participle in which the a- prefix was not realized. 

Subject 205 (AE 81 Year Old Female) 
Progressives Adverbs 

I +-H- MUM1 +— ■- _ 

Subject 40a (OE 80 Year Old Male) " ~- 

Progressive Adverb 

H +-+--+ h— + +-+ ~H- +++++— 




Subject 212 (AE 90 Year Old Male) 
Progressive v Adverb 

++ -l-HI-l 

Subject 5 (OE 77 Year Old Male) , 
Progressive. v Adverb 
„+ + _+ + -+— H" — + +++- 

Based solely on the sequence of a-prefixed forms, we can isolate 
some patterns suggestive of stylistic shifting. For example, Subject 
205 has no a^pre fixing on the first four a-pre fixing adverbial 
complements, then ^-prefixing on the next 8 instances, finishing with 



two more forms without the a-prefix. Subject 4U has a somewhat similar 

sequence with adverbs, having several series of a-prefixed and non-a- • 

prefixed forms. These patterns represent the kind of clustering expected 

in systematic shifting between forms in response to some extra-.* 

linguistic constraint rather than, inherent variability. Speakers with 

significant levels of a-prefixing are not the only ones who reveal this 

kind of sequential. clustering. In fact, some of the speakers with lower 

levels of a-prefixing are among those who most dramatically reveal this 

pattern. Consider, for example, the case of Subject AE 213, who has only 

five instances of a-prefixin C out of 70 potential cases. Four of these 

are clustered together in the following passage: 

;..and I just stood there a minute and here came a 

big mule with his ears a-floppin ' and a man a-leadin' ^ 

it and somebody on the saddle. And it was a fellow 
that went in there a-coon huntin ' that night, said 
he was goin' a-coon huntin ' . (p. 25) 

This kind of clustering for a-prefixing certainly suggests a pattern of 

stylistic shifting extending beyond the kind- of alternation in — " ' 

inherently variable items. On the other hand, Subjects 212 and 5 show: a 

more intermittent distribution of such forms, one more reflective of 

inherently variable forms not subject to drastic serial shifting of the 

sort discussed above. An attempt to find serialization indicative of a 

switching pattern in these instances ends in a futile search. Instead, 

we are confronted with genuine inherent variability across styles. 

Assuming that this is an accurate reflection of the status of a- 

prefixing, what can we conclude? Again, our conclusion is not par- , 

ticularly neat, but hopefully in tune with the empirical data. What we 

suggest is that the a-prefix may be used by some speakers as a stylistic 

device to mark the older vernacular. Presumably, this is what Feagin is 



referring Co when she says that* "it occurs here because the speaker is 
caught up in his own thoughts and lets slip older, more rural forms" 
(Feagin 1979:115). At the same time, the structure may be used as a sty- 
listic device to "add color and immediacy to the story" (Feagin : 
1979:114) in a way consonant with what we have discussed above as inten- 
sive. As mentioned previously,' we do not view these alternatives as 
dissonant. Instead, it may be one way of reconciling the linguistic past 
with the present av speakers grapple with the meaning and significance 
of changing fr.-rms. As forms become less frequent, they may take on spe- 
cialized significance as stylistic indicators. This is, in fact, how 
some speakers may be using the form. At the same time, other speakers 
continue to use the form as an inherent part of their variable system. 
The change from one status to another is not always neat and discrete;*" 
Some speakers may fee using it solely in an inherently variable way; 
other speakers may use it primarily as a stylistic indicator of the 
older veraacu? *r; still others, however, may use it in both ways as tWey' 
proceed through a transitional period in the changing of the form. The 
nature of this apparent change will be taken up in the next sections. 

Variation and Change in a-Prefixing 

In the preceding sections, we examined the qualitative parameters 
of .a-prefixing, setting forth the syntactic and phonological structures 
in which it can occur and the possible semantic/pragmatic functions that 
it may perform. At this point, we want to turn to some of the quan- 
titative parameters of this form, since it is a structure that is quite 
variable in the speech of those who use it. 



Traditionally, two kinds of parameters have been shown to affect 
the relative frequency of variable linguistic forms: extralinguistic or- 
social variables and independent linguistic variables. We shall see that 
both of these are at .play in examining the incidence of a-prefixing. The 
major social variable to be considered here is age, since it is a struc- 
ture which may be undergoing change as reflected in an apparent time 
frame (Labov 1966). The major independent linguistic variables to be 
considered are the grammatical structures in which a-pref ixing may occur 
and the surrounding phonological environment. While the relationship of 
extralinguistic and independent linguistic variables in a formal 
linguistic representation may be in theoretical dispute (Wolfram and 
Fasold 1974; Sankoff 1978, etc), it is quite clear that our 
understanding of the dynamic dimension of a-prefixing in AE and OE in- 
dependent upon an examination of these intersecting parameters, and our 
ensuing discussion will not attempt^to separate them artificially. In 
fact, the examination of systematic change forces us to consistently- * ' 
treat .the variable of age and independent linguistic variables together. 

The Occurrence of a-Prefixing by Age - 

As a starting point, we can look at the distribution of a-prefixing 
according' to the variable of age. As stated in Chapter One, we set up 
the study to obtain data from five different age groups: 10-15, 16-30, 
31-50, 51-70, and- above 70 (71-91). Overall, we have considered a- 
pref ixing for 57 AE subjects and 39 0E speakers. In Table 6.2, we have 
indicated°the distribution of a-prefixing for the AE and OE subjects 
according to these age categories. Two different kinds of preliminary 
tabulations are given, in Table 6.2. First of all, a simple tabulation of 
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AK 



UE 



SPEAKERS 
WITH 

A-PREFIXING 



MURE THAN 
THREE 

OCCURRENCES 



SPEAKERS 
WITH 

A-PREFIXING 



MURE THAN ; 
THREE 

OCCURRENCES 



AGE 

10-15 
16-30 
31-50 
51-70 
70+ 



NO./TOT SUB. NO. /TOT SUB. 



NO. /TOT SUB. NO. /TOT SUB. 



5/18 
2/12 
7/8 • 
9/9 
10/10 



3/18 

1/12 

4/8 

7/9 

7/10 



0/8 

5/10 

5/7 

7/7 

7/7 



0/8 

1/10 

3/7 

6/7 

7/7 



Under 
25 

25-50 

Above 
50 



6/28 3/28 2/14 0/13 

8/10 5/10 8/11 . 4/11 

19/19" " 14/19 14A4 ••' 13/14 



Table 6.2. Distribution of a-Prefixing by Age Category 
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all speakers using a-prefixing Is given. A second tabulation indicates 
the distribution of speakers who have more than three occurrences of a- 
prefixing in their corpus. The distinction between speakers who use it 
more, than three times from those who use it less allows us to separate • 
the possible "vestigial" users of the form from those who use it at more 
significant levels. Typically, speakers who use it three or less times 
in an interview of . approximately an hour reveal it at frequency levels 
of less than 5 per cent of all those instances in which they might have 
used it, and those who have more than three occurrences use it at more 
significant frequency levels. 

In addition to the tabulation in terms of the five different age 
levels set up for our survey, we have set up a three-way age classifica- 
tion in Table 6.2, speakers under 25, speakers 2b-50 and speakers abover 
50. This gives a slightly different picture of a-prefixing distribution, 
and one which perhaps aligns the groups more on the basis of the a- 
prefixing than the predetermined age categories. 



Several important observations can be made on the basis of Table 
6.2. First of all, we see a clear-cut discrepancy between the age 
groups. All of the speakers above 50 have at least vestigial incidence 
of a-prefixing, and only a minority. of, speakers under 25 use the form at 
all. As we might predict, speakers in the 25-50 range fall in between 
these extremes, with a greater likelihood that they will use it than- 
not. This looks very much like a fairly classic case of a dying form, 
one which might soon become extinct for the younger generations. The 
only other possible interpretation is that the use of a-prefixing is an 
age-graded phenomenon, a form that becomes more prominent as speakers 
reach an older age group. This is not altogether unreasonable, given 
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the kind of functions that a-prefixing might fulfill for its users as 
specified in the previous section. However, there are several con- 
siderations that have to be taken into account if this distribution pat^ 
tern is attributed solely to age-grading. One consideration is*the fact 
that there are some younger speakers who do use the form, particularly 
in Appalachia. Miles (1980), in an intra-family study of ai-pref ixing, 
shows that 10-14 year old speakers in ^-prefixing families may, in fact, 
use it more than some speakers in their mid-twenties to mid-forties. 
This is hardly a pattern indicative of age-grading. Although we cannot 
rule out entirely the possibility of age-grading without a longitudinal 
study, the current evidence argues more strongly for a generational 
change. 

Table 6.2 suggests that change may be taking place more rapidly' Itt 

0E than AE • All of the 0E speakers above 50 have some occurrence of a- 

• — 

prefixing, and none of the speakers under 15 reveal any occurrences of 
the fcrm, indicating a'rather abrupt change. On the 'other hand, the"~AE 
speakers show a more gradual shift, with some younger speakers retaining 
the form. This also matches Miles (1980) observation for AE. While the 
data here support this conclusion, we must offer a word of caution. The 
sample for both groups does not represent a randomly distributed repre- 
sentation of AE and 0E, so that it is possible that the selection of 
subjects for the study may have biased the results. Furthermore,- the 
topics discussed with the . adolescents tended to be somewhat different 
from the adults , with shorter, non-narrative responses. Nonetheless ,it 
appears that a-prefixing is probably undergoing change faster in OE than 

in AE. -i \ 1 

l 

i I 

~ ~" I; izzl34 . . 



The occurrence of a-preiixing as found in Table b.2 does not con- 
sider the relative frequency with which the form occurs, other than an • 
arbitrary cut-off point between vestigial and non-vestigial usage. In 
.Table 6.3, we consider the .relative frequency of usage for all signifi- 
cant (i.e. non-vestigial) users. Speakers are listed by rank order. In 
Figures 6.1 and 6.2, a correlational analysis for age and a-pref ixing 1 
incidence is given , including the scatterplot. 

Table 6.3 and Figures 6.1 and 6.2 are the basis for several conclu- 
sions about the relative usage of a-pref ixing in the two communities. In 
both AE and OE, the a-pref ix is highly variable, typically occurring on 
less than half of all structures on which it might occur. In fact, 
there are only two OE speakers who* use a-pref ixing in more than half of 
all its\ potential occurrences. In' both communities there is also a _~ 
correlation with age, with a strong correlation for the AE community and 
a moderate correlation for the OE community. The higher level of corre- 
lation in the AE community may be attributed to the fact that this com-" ' 
parisi-on only considers variable usage, so that speakers who have cate- 
gorical absence are eliminated from the comparison. This eliminates more 
younger speakers for OE than AE. Were the categorical cases of absence 
considered, the correlation in OE would probably be higher. Paren- 
thetically, we may note here that an exploratory analysis of the 
variable of sex does not turn up any significant differences related to 
this variable. 

The pattern of age and a-prefixing usage is again suggestive of 
generational change rather than age-grading, since the older speakers 
use the form at a higher frequency level and the younger speakers at a 
lower level. Age-grading would be more likely to show a pattern where 
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Figure 6.1. 



Correlation of Age and Incidence of a-Pref ixing 
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Figure 6.2. Correlation of Age and Incidence of ai-Prefixing 
for OE Speakers 



speakers In different age categories show significant differences from 
each other, but not a relationship along an age continuum, as we have - 
here. 

The comparison of the .frequency levels for a-prefixing in AE and OE 
does not reveal any significant differences. The mean frequency level 
for the two groups (25.0 per cent for OE and 21.7 for AE) and range 
levels (from 57.1 to 7.1 for OE and from 42.5 to 4.0) are fairly 

parallel. This leads us to the conclusion that there are no significant 

differences in the overall frequency levels of a-prefixing in these two- 
: - communities. Up to this point, we have found very little different in 

a-prefixing in the two communities other than the possible, rate of 
change. We now turn to the more specific independent linguistic 
constraints on the variability of a-prefixing. ' 

* Linguistic Constraints on Variability " 

Previous studies . of a-prefixing (Wolfram and Christian 1975;, 
' Wolfram 1980) have indicated that there may be both phonological and 

grammatical category constraints systematically affecting the incidence 

of a-prefixing. The major 'phonological constraint posited to affect the 
variability of the a-prefix was the preceding shape, namely, whether the 
word preceding the a-prefix ended in a vowel or consonant (Recall that 
the other phonological constraints were categorical and thus part of the 
defining parameters for the rule.). 

In Table 6.4 and Figure 6.3, the effect of the preceding consonant 
versus vowel is considered for four age groups of AE speakers and three 
■ age groups of OE speakers. Since there are no speakers under 25 in OE 
who use a-prefixing at significant frequency levels, we do not include. 
^ tabulations for this group.. 
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It is somewhat difficult to interpret the results from Table 6.4, 
given their disparate distribution. Certainly, ther results do not match 
the neat pattern reported in Wolfram (1980), where a preceding consonant 
.was shown to favor the incidence of the a_-pref ix. In fact, four of the 
seven group tabulations reveal more a-pre fixing following a vowel than a 
consonant, although at non-significant levels of differentiation. None 
of the OE groups reveal a preceding consonant favoring a-prefixing. The 
most cautious conclusion. is that there is . no systematic effect based on . 
the preceding phonological context. - 

A less cautious speculation, based admittedly on tenuous data, is 
that different groups or individuals structure the constraint of the 
preceding environment in different ways. The oldest groups of speakers 
certainly do not favor a_-prefixing following consonants, whereas the 
younger groups of speakers may favor its incidence in this environment. 
For the older speakers, its grammatical status as a preposition is 
fairly secure, perhaps "making the formless vulnerable to" an apparently " 
natural phonological constraint (i.e. vowel sequences across word boun- 
daries will tend to elide) On the other hand-, younger speakers,^ for 
whom the grammatical status of the form is less secure, might restruc- 
ture its usage more in line, with the natural phonological process, thus; 
favoring a_- retention following consonants. 

Another possible explanation may be found in the types of vowels 
typically preceding the a-. Most frequently, the items end in an [iJ 
(e.g. be a-fightin ') or [o] (e.g. you a-fiehtin '). .These vowels are 
quite susceptible to transitional glides (i.e. [iy] and [ow] ) , thus 
making them less vulnerable to expected vowel elision. At this point, vj 
can only offer these as possible hypotheses to be examined with more 



comprehensive data, particularly for the younger ^-prefixing users. We 
are fairly secure in our conclusion that the older speakers do not par— - 
ticularly favor a-prefix following consonants, but not as secure in our 
conclusion that the younger, speakers reveal this systematic constraint.- 

Our previous study of a-prefixing also identified several 
constraints based on the surface grammatical category. In the present 
study j we identify four different surface categories as. possible 
constraints on the variability of ar-prefixing: 1) progressives (e.g. He t 
was a-huntin f ); 2) adverbs (e.g. He had fun a-huntin '); 3) movement 
complements and keep (e.g. She went a-fishin '); and 4) gonna (e.g. He's 
a-^onna try it ). The relative incidence of ^-prefixing is given for the 
different age groups of AE speakers in Table 6.5 and for the OE age 
groups in Table 6.6, and a comparison of the two groups is given in 
Figures 6.4 and 6.5. * . 

The data revealed in Tables 6.5 and 6.6 again show somewhat of a 
mixed picture when compared across age groups. The mo'st consistent pat^ * 
tern is the low frequency of ^-prefixing with gonna , which is maintained 
for all of the age groups in both the AE and OE communities . In fact, 
the majority of the speakers appear to have no occurrence of a-prefixing 
with gonna at all, and only a few speakers in -the- older groups have any 
significant levels of usage. There are two possible explanations; for the 
overall inhibiting environment of gonna . First of all, gonna is -a 
marginal participle, and in many respects functions more'as a 
"quasi-modal" than a participle (cf. Labov et al. 1968). In fact, we 
suspect that some of the speakers are not treating it as a participle at 
all, and thus it may not be eligible for ^-prefixing for these speakers. 
At any rate, its more marginal status as a participle may make it a less 
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likely candidate for a-prefixing. It is also noted that gonna is often 
a relatively unstressed constituent in phrasal stress patterns (e.g. In- . 
a sentence such as He's gonna try it , gonna would be a relatively 
unstressed unit). We have already seen that a-prefixing does not occur- 
when preceding an unstressed syllable, and although we cannot equate 
word stress with phrasal stress, the general effect of stress may be 
parallel. The/ phonological and syntactic explanations are not, of 
course, mutually exclusive, and they may reinforce each other as the 
basis for this inhibition of a_-pref ixing with gonna . 

The other constraint patterns based on grammatical category are not 
nearly as definitive, although the categories of movement and adverb 
seem to favor a-prefixing over progressives, 1 particularly for the. 
younger speakers. Constraint patterns for the oldest are particularly 
inconsistent, other than the case of gonna . Younger speakers, and 
speakers with less overall incidence of a-prefixing, however, seem to 
selectively maintain one or two environments for a-prefixing usage while 
eliminating it in other environments. For example., AE Speaker 124, an 11 
year old male, has 50 per cent of all movement verbs with a-prefixing '• 
but rarely, if ever, uses it in progressives or adverbs. AE Speaker 36, 
a 27 year old female who uses a_-pref ixing infrequently, limits its 
occurrence to progressives or adverbs. This selectivity appears to indi- 
cate that the environmental limitations of the form reduce," as it • 
undergoes change. This kind of pattern is, of course, in keeping with 
the traditional notion of language change. What is more surprising is 
the apparent selectivity of the process, and the fact that significant 
levels of a-prefixing may be maintained in one environment while a- 
prefixing in another environment is eliminated. The systematic change 
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does not always proceed in linear regression, in which environments in 
which a-prefixing is less frequent are gradually eliminated. Instead, - 
there may be some redistribution of a-prefixing cases, so that one 
environment is eliminated f.or a-prefixing, but another environment is 
maintained at a significant level, borne speakers may maintain the adverb 
environment while eliminating progressive and movement environments 
while others may choose the movement environment for retention. We can 
predict only that gonna will be an early environment for elimination. 'If 
there is any systematic pattern to this choice, we would say that UE 
speakers seem to prefer maintenance with adverbs and AE speakers prefer 
maintenance with movement verbs. The selection process in the change, 
however, appears to be more individualistic than cpmmunity-based. The 
upshot of this observation is that orderly progression of change and 
variation is not quite so neat as some variationists (cf. Bailey 1973) 
would have us" believe, particularly at the end points of the change. 

A-Prefixing and Unstressed Initial A- 

In our previous treatment of a-prefixing (Wolfram 1980), the a^pre- 
fix was considered to have a special relationship with other unstressed> 
initial syllables. In fact, we concluded that the same process respon- 
sible for deleting other unstressed syllables (e.g. because — > 1 cause 
or about — > ' bout ) was responsible for deleting an underlying ar- prefix 
that was attached. to eligible -in£ participles forms. The argument for 
this was based on the observation that there was an apparent correlation 
between a- prefix retention and unstressed initial syllable retention. 

We voulci like to reopen this issue here by considering a tabulation of * 

\ ■ \ 

a- prefix usage, and unstressed initial prefix retention to* see if 
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this correlation holds up under" closer inspection. In Table 6.7 we have 
undertaken a special tabulation for unstressed initial a- in terms of • 
items such as about , along , around , afraid , and so forth— items 
beginning with an unstressed lexical a-. We compare the incidence of • 
retention of these forms with that on a_-prefixing to see if there is 
indeed a relationship. Nine speakers in each of the communities were 
considered, three with relatively high levels of a_-prefixing usage, 
three with relatively low levels of usage, and three with vestigial or . 
no incidence of ^-prefixing. All cases were further distinguished on the 
basis of the preceding phonological environment, separating preceding 
non-vowels (typically a consonant as in come a-cryin ' and come about) 
from preceding vowels (e.g. go a-fightin ' and go about). The results of 
this tabulation are presented in Table 6.7 and Figure 6.6. For the 12 
speakers in the high and low frequency groups, a correlation analysis is 

also given in Figure 6.7. 

A moderate correlation between ^-prefixing and unstressed initial 
lexical a_- retention is indicated in Table 6.7 and Figure 6.6. Speakers 
who use a-pre fixing also tend to retain a higher incidence of unstressed 
intitial lexical a_-. however, the converse does not appear to be true. 
That is, speakers with high levels of .unstressed initial a_- retention 
will not necessarily have a-prefixing. Thus, speakers such as OE 43 and 
AE 211 have among the highest frequency levels of unstressed '.lexical a_- 
retention, but liccle or no a-prefixing. We may thus conclude that ar- 
prefixing is apparently a predictor of unstressed lexical a_- retention 
but not the converse. There are obviously reasons unrelated to a_- 
prefixing as to why a speaker might have higher levels of lexical a_- 
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(c) VESTIGIAL/NO A-PREFIXING 
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Table 6.7. Comparison of a-Prefixing and Unstressed Lexical 
a- Retention for Select AE and OE Groups 
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Figure 6.6. Comparison of ^Prefixing (P) and Unstressed Lexical 
a- Retention (U) for Select AE and OE Groups 
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not the lease of which is the standard English norm (e.g. Subject AK 211 

is such a case despite his inclusion in this study)^ \ • 

There is also a linguistic reason for viewing a^-pref ixing ,and 

unstressed lexical as disjunctive processes, despite the moderate 

correlation. An examination of the preceding phonological environments 

for a-pretixing and lexical a- in Table 6.7 and Figure 6.6 shows that 

they differ significantly in their sensitivity to the preceding environ- 

, _ ' . .. . c 

menc. Lexical £- is highly sensitive to the preceding context, with a ( 

consonant favoring retention. This is true for all group scores and for 
all speakers with more than five tokens in each phonological context. 
On the other hand, no such constraint can be found for ^-prefixing to 
parallel this pattern. A-pre fixing may be reinforced by lexical 
but it also goes its separate way in some important respects. Perhaps 
most important is the grammatical function that the form fills. Forms 
functioning in a grammatical role tend to show less sensitivity to pho- 
nological constraints than their parallel lexical forms not fulfilling 
this function. We are now ready to revise our earlier conclusions about 
a-pref ixing, in which we considered underlying prepositions to be 
reduced to the ar- prefix, and then subject to a deletion process which 
operated both on- £-pref ixing and unstressed lexical a^. At this point , 
it seems most reasonable to simply posit the underlying preposition of 
a- in the inventory of prepositions. The preposition becomes attached to 
the participle form (or in some cases, to the auxiliary as a clitic form 
(e.g. She's a-been workin ' ) ) and functions much like other preposi- ... 
tions. The preposition may have analogues with the lexical but it is 
not linked in an integral linguistic process. Lexical sr- and a-pref ixing 
may have had an historical affinity, but they have since parted company. 
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The divorce may not yet be final, but the separation is at least irrevo- 
cable • 

Conclusion 

Our conclusions regarding ^-prefixing relate to three aspects of 
the form, including a revised linguistic description, a comparison of _ 
the form in AE and OE, and a consideration of how the form is undergoing 
change.: Descriptively, we have found that the categorical constraints 
found in our earlier study (Wolfram and Christian 1975; Wolfram 19b0) 
are fully supported here, including the grammatical and phonological 
parameters. We have not, however, found the variable constraints to hold 
up nearly as neatly, on the one hand uncovering a new constraint (viz. 
gonna ) and, on the other hand revising some variable constraints we 
proposed earlier (viz. the preceding phonological environment). We have 
also. suggested that the linguistic affinity with unstressed lexical a- 
was now difficult to justify, and have posited a linguisic separation. , 
Semantically, we have also revised our earlier conclusion, suggesting 
that there may be a stylistic, or at least, pragmatically unmarked 
reading of intensity. Some 'speakers may be preserving the form as a sper 
cial stylistic ma-rker at the same time others may be using it as an 
inherently variable structure across styles (And, in fact, these two . 
uses may be found in the same speaker, although this is difficult to 
document empirically.). Our comparison of the form in AE and OE found 
very little difference in the use of ^-prefixing. No substantive dif- 
ferences were found descriptively, and the only difference in the struc- 
ture across age groups was the reduced occurrence of the form among the 
younger OE speaker- ,. In fact, we. found no younger speakers in OE who 
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used the form in our interviews at significant levels. Since older 

wm m 

speakers of OE and AE have comparable levels of usage, the pattern of 
age differentiation suggests that change may be taking place more 
rapidly in OE than in AE, where a minority of younger speakers still use 
the form at significant levels. 

Our examination of the process of change has suggested that 
variable aspects of change may not be as neat as they have been set 
forth by those who build structured variation into their dynamic models ; 
(e.g. Bailey 1973). For one, there may be a lexical component which 
must be recognized along with systematic structural constraints (e.g. 
the role of gonna ) . We have also uncovered a pattern of selective 
environment retention which does not suggest a linear regression in the 
change. As the form dies out, it may be be retained at significant 
levels in restricted environments rather than be reduced proportionally 
in the range of environments. The overall low frequency of the form, 
then, may be a function of selective environmental elimination rather 
than a gradual decrease in the representative environments, and dif- 
ferent speakers may apparently choose different syntactic environments 
for retention. 
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Notes to Chapter Six 

knowing Bolinger (1971), we take the position that all 
progressives are derived from prepositional phrases. See Bolinger 
(1971) and Wolfram's (19«0)' summary of this position for futher elabora- 
tion of the formal motivation. ' 

2 We are indebted to Uwight Bolinger (personal communication) for 
the suggestion of this hypothesis and some illustrative sentences and to 
Rebecca Bills for collecting the responses in Mercer County, West 
Virginia. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

PATTERNS OF IRREGULAR VERB USAGE /\ 

. . ■ / ■ \ 

The verb system of English as it has evolved currently has a single 

I , . / \ 

productive inflectional ending to signal pastness, Uoth in the preterie 

and the past participle. This -ed suffix, with its three 

phonologically-conditipned variants, ir. attached to verbs jllike g^in , 

step and J nod giving jtlie past forms gained , stepped and nodded . jln 

addition, there are a number of verbs which typically undergo different 

processes in forming the preterit and past participle, the "irregular/ 1 

/ . / 

verbs. / This terra is used for any verb which does not follow;' the produc- 

/ y \ 

,' / x 

tive pattern in both its preterit and past participle, sucty as keep 

. '*\ 

(kept), think ( thought ) and grow ( grew/grown ). In most cases, such 



verbssare related to members of the seven strong classes of verbs in 

earlier\ varieties of English, although the patterns involved and th* 

/ 1 

/ < 
distribution among classes has changed considerably. These verbs 

\\ . ■ • I 

constitute a more or less closed set, since new verbs which enter the 

, ■ • - . • / / 

language for the most part adopt the regular paradigm for tense marking?. 
Thus, the tendency is for the inventory of irregular verbs to reduce in 

r — * 

size, if any change occurs. / / 

In some varieties of English, these irregular verbs have alter-/ 
nate past forms which differyf^om what is typically considered the 
standard. Both AE and OE/samples examiLed here contain many examples of 

, ' ■ \ |. • 1 , \ ■ / ' • 

standard and nonstandard past irregular verbs;. In act N , in each group, 

■ • .• i . I ! I y ■ / 

only one speaker showed no instances of nonstandard lusage in irregular 



verbs. The others, as might be expected, exhibited a wide range in 



: us 



/ 



V! 



amount of such usage. The type' of nonstandard forms being considered 
are illustrated in (1) and (2): 



1. PRETERIT AE 
a. I told her I done it. (1:14) 



OE 

e. I don't think water done it 
(29:26) 



b. We throwed them a birthday party. f. I throwed hira out of there. 



(36:3) 

c. The state come by and they pushed 
it all out. (46:7) 

d. She give him a dose of castor oil. 
(153:5) 



2. PAST PARTICIPLE 

a. Her home had went , I guess, 50 
yards or more from. . . (37 :8) 

b. And they hadn't never saw a ghost 
before. (77:4) 

c. If we had just took it off. 
(207:32) 

d. When I brung it back out, my rod 
was broke. (10:15) 



(36:9) 

g. Carol and them come up there 
and picked us up. (12:14) 

h. My uncle give it to me; it 
was a little Shetland pony. 
(9:17) 



e. Since I' ve went here all my 
life... (8:25) 

f . Because I've never saw one. 
(12:19) 

g. John Henry had took three old 
stout boys. (la:34) 

h. Some of them weren 't broke , 
and we'd have to break them. 
(34:10) 



Language Change and the Irregula r Verb System 

The formation of verb past tenses" in English has evolved from a more 
complex system of inflectional endings (including at one point, for 
example, a distinction between singular and plural in the preterit, 
which survives today only in the was as opposed to were forms of to_be ) . 
It seems likely that changes in the system are still occurring. 
Evidence that such change is in progress can be found <in the variability 
that exists in the use of certain of the irregular verbs, as well as in 
historical attestations of past changes in the system. This variability 
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is manifested by a fluctuation between what can be considered the 
current "standard" form and a socially stigmatized form of the type 
illustrated earlier. This standard form is sometimes difficult to 
.identify, particularly when a change appears to be near completion and • 
so there may be differences of opinion on whether a certain linguistic 
item is acceptable or not. 

In the case of the past tense system for verb forms in English, the 
overall variability has existed since the earliest stages in the deve- i 
lopment of the language and continues presently. Where variation has 
been eliminated because of a completed change has been in individual 
verbs, and certain aspects of the patterns, rather than in the overall 
system. Verbs have ceased to be used as lexical items, a lexical change 
(as in the case of the Old English form niman, which meant 'to take 1 
(Baugh 1957:119)); some strong verbs have taken on the inflectional pat- 
tern of another class (for example, break changed from a class where its 
past participle today would have been 'breken* to the class giving it 
the form broken (Baugh 1957:1981). These changes, of course, affect the 
overall system, but as yet no stagje which clearly represents a resolu- • 
tion of the variability seems to have been reached.* 

These samples of AE and OE both, exhibit variability 'in the past 
forms of the irregular (with respect to present-day English) verbs. As 
noted above, however, this is by no means a recent innovation in the* 
language. Old English had seven morphologically-defined classes of 
strong verbs which by the Middle English period had begun to break down. 
Pyles (1964:162) notes that in Middle English, many strong forms 
acquired regularized (i.e. dental-suffixed) counterparts and then 
disappeared, leaving the regularized form. He cites 3 examples 1 such as 
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helpen (infinitive), 'to help', which in Old English had the preterit 
singular healp , preterit plural hulpon and past participle holpen, in . 
Middle English had halp , hulpen and holper . respectively, then became . 
-leveled beginning in the Middle English period to the present helped in' 
all past forms. Other regularized counterparts were not adopted in 
standard speech, such as blowed for blew (Baugh 1957:197), although they 
occur in some varieties of English today. In addition, some of the 
fluctuations mentioned in connection with Early Modern English . 
(seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) are also found in current non- 
mainstream varieties of English. For example, certain participles 
occurred without their irregular -en ending, as in have bit or in a form 
identical to their preterit, as in have rode or have drove (Pyles 
1964:196). These processes provide alternate forms for the participle 
in varieties today as well. 

While change may be most obvious when looking at historical 
developments, geographical and/or social class variation may be indica- 
tive of change in progress since the period of fluctuation discussed, 
sabove reveals itself in the 'structured heterogeneity' (Weinreich, , " 
Labov and Herzog 1968) as correlated with such factors. With respect to 
irregular verbs, this variation has- been attested in a number of studies 
of present-day American English. Linguistic Atlas surveys, discussed by 
Atwood (1953), show the use of a number of the nonstandard irregular' 
preterits and past participles in areas of the Eastern United States, 
including but not limited to, the Appalachian area (preterit come, regu- 
larized growed , for example). In most cases, such usages were reported 
for the class of speakers described as 'poorly educated' (Atwood 
1953:2), which points to the interaction of social class factors. In an 



article based on a survey of dialects in England conducted within a 
similar class of speakers, Francis (1971) cites occurrences of the same- 
types of verb form variants as Atwood noted, along w,' th general 
geographical distribution, .including the regularized g roved and.' knowed • 
and preterits come and seen . He suggests this might be evidence to sup- 
port a connection between some American English forms and regional 
varieties of British English, 

Other studies of varieties of English have touched on the irregular 
verb system, but ^f or the most part there has been little detailed 
discussion. Characteristically, a few tentative generalizations are 
offered, often coupled with a listing of the verbs with irregular past 
forms that had nonstandard variants. In some cases, the generalizations 
offered are not drawn directly from the data presented. For example, 
Cratis Williams, whoke articles on 'Mountain Speech' provide a large 

amount of secondary source-type data, comments that 

\ 1 

This habit of "leveling a verb to one or two tense 
forms increases the facility of the verb and tends 
to enhance the rhythmical quality of the speech, 
(1962:15) 

This is admittedly not representative of the discussions of this ) 
subject; however, it is presented as an indication of the range of com- 
ment that can be found. 

Other treatments provide less subjective descriptive statements but, 
for a variety of reasons, do not provide much discussion of the problem, 
Feagin (1979) describes this type of usage as a strong class marker in 
White Alabama English, noting that all of her working class speakers 
sholed some degree of nons tandardness in this area, A list of such 
verbs and their nonstandard -forms is then presented, separated into 
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groups according to the process* of derivation from the standard form 
(i.e. regularization, use of preterit form for the past participle, 
etc.). Hackenberg (1972) treats irregular verbs briefly in his con- . 
sideration of a variety of Appalachian English. He also provides a list 
of the nonstandard forms observed with their frequencies and makes 
general descriptive statements about the trends that seem to be 
exemplified, noting, for instance, the tendency toward simplification by 
eliminating the distinction between preterit and past participle forms, , 
as in the preterit seen (Hackenberg 1972:138). Another investigation of 
Appalachian verb usage, is reported by Miles (1980) who documents essen- 
tially the same types of verb forms as our earlier AE study found. 
Dumas (1971) describes, a variety of OE from one of the counties included 
in our OE sample (Newton County), and she gives a number of irregular , 
verbs, with their nonstandard past forms, indicating roughly how preva- 
lent each is. She does not provide a full . inventory , however, nor does 
she describe any patterns in the variation. In a comprehensive 
discussion of the features of Vernacular Black English, Labov et al 
(1968) include the nonstandard use of irregular verbs, but ultimately 
conclude : 

Although the category of past- is ^all-established, 
the particular shape of the irregular past forms 
shows a wide range of variation. A tabulation of 
the many irregular variants which we have encountered 
is hardly enlightening, though eventually a careful 
study of ' these may show system where none appears 
at the moment . " 

(Labov et al 1968:257) 
Mention of these studies is made primarily to poiat out the widespread 
existence of this phenomenon and the need for a more indepth 
investigation,' as well as to give an overview of che interrelationship 
of social and geographical factors. 
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The Extraction of the Data 

For each speaker in both groups, a record was kept of the total 

number of past forms of irregular verbs produced during the course of 

the interview; the verb tokens were classified as standard or nonstan- - 

dard and then separated into preterit and past participle functions. 

Auxiliaries and modals were excluded from the tally. Verbs for which 

the preferred standard form is not clearcut (such as dived/dove^ 

r . and 

sneaked/ snuck ) were included, but all possibly standard variants were 
counted as standard. In general, the list of verbs included follows 
that of Hoard and Sloat (1971,1973), since their treatment seems to 
reflect the current informal standard of English usage. 

In addition to the questionable areas of standardness with respect 
to form, there were other complicating factors. In order, to be clear 
about which data were appropriate for the quantitative study, a careful 
distinction needed to be made between nonstandard usage of a verb as a 
lexical item or within a particular syntactic construction in contact 
with nonstandard realization in terms of form (the present topic) . For 
example, the use of got or have got with a function like that of main \ 
verb have , as . in I('ve) got three sisters may be a stigmatized usage (at 
least when the have is absent). However it does not represent, a true 
past form of get in that context and so does nonqualify as data for" 
this investigation. Non-participle done (Chapter Four) is another case 
which may look like a past irregular verb but is not. For this reason, 
done in I done forgot is not counted, unlike the form in I done it which 
is an instance of ^ an irregular verb. 

Likewise, the process of auxiliary have deletion results in 
constructions whose verbs could ,be mistakenly tabulated. This occurs 



fairly frequently in both AE and OE and results in constructions like: 
3. a. First time I ever been out in the woods with a gun. (AE 10-11)" 

b. Well, I've just been lucky I never been bit. (AE 159-31) 

c. Kerosene, that's supposed to been the cure for everything. 

(OE 39-11) 

d. ...but I been bit twice by a copperhead. (OE 36:16) . 
The process of deletion occurs variably, even within the same sentence, 
as in the second example above, and is more frequent in some situations 
than in others. 

Auxiliary have deletion is most common when the have combines with 
been, as in the utterances above. It is found with a few other verbs,, 
however, in the sample, but much less often. These cases include: 

4. a. That was the prettiest tree that ever he seen. 

(AE 157:18) / 

b. I seen several pictures in the paper where people 
been snake-bitten. (AE 37:29) 

It is somewhat difficult, to determine which of the utterances of this 
type are in fact cases of have deletion. The instances of contexts 
with verbs other ttian been where have deletion is posited largely depend 
on other types of indications within the sentence or from the 
surrounding context. As the examples of have, deletion indicate, .the 
constructions that result from this process look very similar to 
nonstandard irregular verb forms. Underlying this is the fact that the 
cases of have deletion that are most noticeable are precisely those 
involving irregular verbs, since only with these verbs is it possible to 
distinguish between preterit and past participle. That is, in a sen- 
tence like First time I ever walked out in the woods, it would be 
impossible to determine if the past participle were intended, in order 
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to decide if have deletion were a possibility. Since the noticeable 
cases of have deletion resemble nonstandard forms of irregular verbs, 
they must be carefully separated out, since they result from a different 
.process. • 

The Data Base 

Since all but two speakers in the samples showed some incidence of 
nonstandard forms for irregular verbs,. there were sufficient numbers of 
most verbs on which to base this investigation. For that purpose , verbs 
represented by fewer, than five tokens (across all speakers) were 
arbitrarily excluded from the quantitative analyses, since it would be 
impossible, to ascertain any generalizability of. the pattern shown in 
them. Many verbs occurred significantly more than five times , with 
varying degrees of nonstandard variants from 100 percent nonstandard to 
100 percent standard. To illustrate the size of the data base, Table 
7.1 presents the most frequently occurring verbs (according to total 
number of occurrences) in each sample, with a preterit/past participle 
breakdown and the respective percentages of nonstandard variants used. 

These figures illustrate certain characteristics of „ the entire dat^ 
base. First, the incidence of preterit forms is much higher than past 
participles. Second, there- seems to be no relationship between raw fre- 
quency and use of a nonstandard variant . We compare, for example, the 
verbs say and come ; both are high. frequency verbs* but say never shows a 
nonstandard variant, while come frequently does, at least in the pre- 
teric function. Finally, we can observe that the percentages of 
nonstandard variants for the preterit and past participle usage seem to 
be independent for verbs where the standard form differs (for example, 

ERIC 1567 «t? 



Verb 

.AE: have(MV) 
get 

go 
say 
come 
see 
take 
. 'tell 
think 

OE: have(MV) 

go 

say 

come 

get 

do 

buy 

tell 

take 



Number of Tokens 
Total Preter it Participle 



1,529 


1,447 


82 


0 


1,271 


1,172 


99 


0 


1,262 


1,059 


135 


0 


1,058 


1,052 


6 


0 


652 


618 


34 


69*9 


383 


251 


32 


7U.9 


373' 


349 


24 


'1 A A 


345 


313 


32 


0 


281 


267 


14 


0 


641 


579 


62 


0 


439 


405 


34 


0 


354 


349 


5 


0 


290 


274 


19 


72.3 


290 


267 


23 


0 


169 


124 


45 


53.2 


136 


128 


8 


0 


132 


121 


11 


0 


121 


108 


13 


26.9 



% Nonstao&ard Variants 
Preteiir. Participle 



0 

90. 0' 
54.8' 

0 
2.9 
10.6 
50.0 

0 

0 

0 i 
67.6 
0 

15.8 
73.9 
4.4 

0 .. 

0 

61.5 



Table 7.1. Most Frequently Occurring Verbs with Irregular Past 
Forms 

_go). In verbs where the standard past forms are identical, the percen- . 
tages seem to be fairly close. In Table 7.1, all such verbs show no 
nonstandard usage; however, some verbs do exhibit nonstandardness , and 
the frequency levels for preterit and participle tend to be similar, for 

■ O 

example in the verb hear : 

5. HEAR •' AE: preterit— ^20% past participle— 27%' 

OE: preterit— 31% past participle— 22% 

The dominant pattern, though, is indicated in Table 7.1; most cases of 
nonstandard verb forms occur for irregular verbs with two distinct past 
forms. 
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Nonstandard Usage of Irregular Verb Forms 

In the AE sample as a whole, there were 106 different irregular 
verbs used in a past form; 55 of these had only standard realizations 
.and the remaining 51 had one or more instances of nonstandard variants • 
In the OE group, the total number of verbs was 82; 46 had only standard 
forms and 36 shpwed some nonstandardness. We can characterize this 
nonstandard usage by considering how the alternate forms differ from the 
standard pattern. Grouping the individual verbs according to this , 
procedure, wefind that five basic categories emerge. 

Regularization of preterit and/or participle forms occurs with a ' 
number of verbs. (Throughout this discussion, it should be remembered 
that individual speakers vary with respect to both the extent and kind 
of nonstandard realizations their speech exhibits.) By this process, a 
past tense is formed with the regular past suffix, in the appropriate 
phonological shape, as in (6): 

6. a. David throwed him in the creek and jumped in after him. 

(AE 1:27) 

b. I've heared tell of some. (AE 36:6) ' 

c. Seem like everybody knowed where I was from. (OE 23:10) * 

d. She was already growed up. (OE 15:9) 

For some verbs which have distinct preterit and past participle 1 
forms, one of the two may be extended to serve both functions. In this 
category, then, for example, the preterit went is also used for the par- 
ticiple as in (7a, c) and the participle done occurs in a preterit 
context, as in (8a, c): 

7. a. One of the lights had went oat. (AE 28r31) : 
b. This writing spider had wrote a date. (AE 35:39) 
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c. I had went down there off the boat. (OE 22:12) 

d. He may have took the horse and wagon. (UE 39:21) 
8. a. She didn't know who it was, who done it. (AE 10:3) 

b. If you seen a woman's knee, you had done seen something. 
. (AE 31:15) 

c. The same fire that done your cooking... (OE 40a: 4 2) 

d. He seen something off this bluff. (OE 17 :b) 

In another category, the bare root form (equivalent to the non- 
third person present) becomes the past variant for some verbs like eat 
and give . 

9. a. Best I cari- remember, they give us perigoric then. 

(AE 160:15) 

b. So she eat_ the baby bear food and it was real 
good.(AE6:23) 

c. Jobs begin to open up, they begin to leave out. 
(OE 41a:15) 

d. Some of those cattle my dad give a hundred and fifty, 
dollars for sold for five dollars a head. (OE 33:<U 

There are some forms which fit more than one category, several of 
which have high levels of nonstandardness . r For these verbs, the par- 
ticiple form is equivalent to what we call here the bare root form 
(verbs such as come and run) . When this form is used in the preterit 
function, it is impossible to determine which of the last two categori 
described is the appropriate classification. Because later 1 analysis 
will depend on category membership, and because these forms include 
several high frequency items, we will establish a separate class, 
called the "ambiguous" group. Examples of verbs in this category are: 

10. a. I run into this barbed wire fence. (AE 207:5.) 
b. I come back and took care of him. (AE 214:18) 
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c. He come here during the. Civil War. (OE 42:9) 

d. It run wild with" my grandpa's plowhorse.- (OE 9:17) 
Finally, there are a few instances of different strong forms being 

used, as in brun ~ for brought (probably an analogy with patterns like • 
sting/stung ) and drug for dragged . This latter example is apparently 
one where a regular verb, drag , is given an irregular past form, an unu- 
sual situation. 

11. a. He brung it up there. (AE 47:14) 

b. They drug him out of there. (AE 44:21) 

c He finally retch in there. (AE 212:31) 

d. Somebody brung something in. (OE 41a:19) 

e. She was drug to death by the horse and wagon. (OE 10:21) 

f. She just retch up on the fireboard. (OE 5:4) 

Table 7.2 provides a listing of the full range of verbs which had 

nonstandard tokens in the sample, grouped by the categories just 

/ 

described. The number -of occurrences of each verb is shown in 
parentheses. This table provides further indications of the similarity 
between these two varieties of English. We can see that all the more 
frequently occurring verbs in the OE group are also found in the AE list 
and that, overall, the range of verbs.. which ace used noristandardly by 
one group resembles quite closely the range found for the other. 

In addition to the verbs in Table 7.2, there is another set of forms 
that seem to be nonstandard, but of a different sort. Thev are not 
irregular verbs in. their standard forms , but they appear to have 
nonstandard variants where the standard voiced past ending /d/ is 
devoiced to /t/, as in (12) c : 
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Regularized Form Preterit as Participle 



knowed (51) 
beared (37) 
bomed (27) 
seed (19) 
throwed (14) 
blowed (12) ■ 
growed (12) 
dr inked (6) 
drawed (5) 
bursted (2) 
runned (2) 
shedded (2) 
betted (1) 
eated (1) 
gived (1) 
lighted (1) 
spreaded (1) 
s'tinged (1) 



Participle as Preterit 



seen (161) 
done (82) 
taken (12) 



got (83) 
went (75) 
bit (26) 
broke (16) 
tore (13) 
wore (8) 
saw (6) 
froze (7) 
forgot (6) 
hid (6) 
wrote (6) 
fell (5) 
rode (3) 
beat (3) 
woke (3) 
ate (2) 
did (2) 
drove (2) 
ran (2) 
stole (2) 
came (1) 
drank (1) 
flew (1) 
forgave (1) 
gave (1) 
grew (1) 
redid (1) 
shook (1) 
spoke (1) 
swam (1) 



Bare Root Form 

give (55) 
eat (20) 
begin (10) 
hear (2) 
overeat (1) 
see (1) 
sing (1) 

Different Strong Form 

set (87) 
brung (10) ' 
hearn (7) 
ret ch( reached) ( 7 ) 
. drug (6) 
het (heated) (1) 



Ambiguous Cases 

come (401) 
run (70) 
become (4) 
overcome (1) 



Table 7,2a Categories of Nonstandard Irregular Verb Forms 

in AE 
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Regularized Form Preterit as Participle 



growed (24) 
knowed (20) 
homed (18) 
heared (13) 
throwed (7) 
blowed (5) 
d rawed (3) : 
costed (1) 
creeped (1) 
ringed (1) 
stoled (1) 
weared (1) 



Participle as Preterit 

done (65) 
seen (42) 
known (3) 
drunk (2) 
swum (2) 



went (23) 
got (20) 
kit (180 
took (8) 
broke (6) 
saw (6)^ 
tore (5^ 
ran (4) ' 
came (3) 
wore (3) 
did (2) 
fell (2) 
beat (1) 
became (1) 
drove ( 1 ) 
froze (1) 
grew (1) 
rode (1) 
wrote (T) 



Bare Root Form 

give (30) . 
eat (20) 
begin (9) 
sit (3) 
see (2) 



Different Strong Form 

set (10) 
drug (7) 
brung (3) 
retch (3) 
rid (rode) (1) 



Ambiguous Cases 

come (189) 
run (3b) 



Table 7,2b Categories of Nonstandard Irregular Verb Forms 
in OE 
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12. a. Every time I boilt water, I burnt it. (AE 36:23) 

b. I got so sick to' my stomach when I smelt" them green beans. " 

(AE 29:13) : 

c. ...and we fount some money. (AE 1:18) 

Other verbs which undergo this devoicing process include: learnt, helt, 
ruint, spilt and spoilt . This appears to be an extension of the pattern 
which characterizes some verbs in their standard form, such as 
burn/burnt , and there may in fact be some question as to how nonstandard 
some of the particular verb forms mentioned above actually are. Such 
forms occurred with some frequency in the AE sample, but they were not 
prominent at all among OE speakers (only learnt occurs). This process- 
is mentioned here because it affects the past forms of verbs] including 
them in an irregular pattern, and because it appears to be an area of 
some difference between the varieties in question, albeit a minor one. 

Another case that will be mentioned only briefly is the verb sit, 
with standard past form sat. By far the most frequent past variant for 
this verb is set , both in the preterit and past participle: 

13. a. We set there one day for three hours straight. (AE 6:11) ( 
b* He had set up there and cried. (AE 36:36) 

c. Some of then set up until midnight. (OE la : 29 )•' 

d. I've set there and heared them talking. (OE 29: 
In addition, some instances of sit in other tenses were realized as jet 
in both groups. This could mean that the verbs sit (sat) /and set (set ) , 
are coalescing into one form, with set being adopted as the surface 

I 

realization. Among the AE speakers, set was the only form used. Over 

I 

30 of the speakers in that group used set for the past tense of sit, and 
the others had no instances of that verb in the past. In the OE sample, 
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on the other hand, set^ varied both with the bare root form sit, as in 
(14), and to a lesser extent with the standard form- sat . 

14. We sit down to eat a bite and drunk us some beer. (OE 40a:36) 
In terms of individual speakers in the group, five used set , oh£ used 
sit and one used sat . Although this usage is classified as a type of 
"different strong form" in our chart in Table 7.2, it will not be 
included in any of the quantitative investigations, since it may repre 
sent a different process based on its possible relationship with the 
existing verb set . 

Patterns of Variation in Irregular Verb Usage 

We can now move to consider how we can examine the patterns of 
variation in the use of irregular verbs by the speakers in our sample 
and compare the usage of the two groups. It is clear that there is tre 
mendous diversity which is not relatable to one process or rule. We 
cannot, for instance, compute the overall incidence of nonstandardness 
per speaker and relate that to the application of one rule rather than 
another. Hoard and Sloat (1971, 1973) have proposed a set of rules and 
processes to account for the various standard irregular verb forms of 
English. The numerous and intricate rules, however, do not prove, illu- 
minating as the foundation for describing the variation observed here. 

i 

Without a well-developed rule basis to work from, the technique of 
variable rule analysis will not be very helpful. Simple tables of fre- 
quencies are not enough. We need to be able to describe variability 
across numbers of different verbs and individual and groups of speaker 
One method that may provide some insight is implicational analysis 
a technique which can give a picture of the relationship among 
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individual items or groups of items. This model is discussed in some 
detail in Chapter Three. It will allow us to examine the variation 
across speakers as well as according to verb forms, which may be helpful 
■as we compare the two varieties. 

In order to investigate the nature of implicational relationships 
underlying irregular verb usage in AE and OE., we need a way to group the 
verbs. With the large number of verbs and speakers, an analysis based 
on individual items would be not only unwieldy but probably 
inconclusive. Despite the fact that the data base is fairly large 
(refer again to Table 7.1), such an analysis would have many instances 
where data are lacking, simply because each speaker did not use the full 
range of verbs. In addition, using such a method would presume that, 
none of the verbs had anything in common with others that would play 
a role in how they were used. Even with just a cursory look at the 
data, this would not seem to be the case. 

One view of the language data might come from classes into which the 
verbs fall 'in their standard uses. For example, it is clear that grow 
( grew / grown ) and blow ( blew/blown ) should somehow be related more clo- ^ 
sely to each other than to begin ( began/begun ). However, no account of 
standard verb classes provides' a satisfying basis for looking at the 
variation we observe. Hoard and Sloat (1971, 1973) , devise a classifi- 
cation scheme based on underlying forms and rules to derive surface ' 
forms cf irregular verbs, which, as mentioned previously, is quite 
complex in itself. Quirk and Greenbaum (1972) group the verbs according 
to the surface features of their past forms, and this grouping turns out 
to give little information for the present investigation. Most of the 
verbs which are used nonstandardly fall into just a few of the classes 
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they propose. Although individual verbs and the characteristics of 
their standard past forms seem to related to thsf incidence of 
nonstandardness,^ we will examine the variation in tl is sample from a 
slightly different perspective. 

Pl line of investigation which proves fruitful is based on a classi- 
fication of nonstandard variants as they differ from their standard 
counterpart. These categories were described earlier, and examples are 
given in (6) through (11) and in Table 7.2. 'We can examine the ieplica-r 
tional relationships among these processes according to the speakers in 
the two groups. To^ do this, we will employ a three-valued format, with 
£ representing no nonstandard (0% nonstandard), X for variable usage (1% 
to 99% nonstandard), and 1^ for totally nonstandard (100% nonstandard). 

To illustrate the se^ assignments , we can consider a case where five 
tokens of a particular category are used. If all five reflected stan- 
dard usage, a £ would beVssigned; if all were nonstandard forms, al 
would be assigned. If any\ mixture of-- standard and nonstandard forms 
occurred within the five, an X would be assigned. This could be five 
tokens of a single verb, three of which were standard and two ' 
nonstandard, or it could be five different verbs which fall in the 
category, one of which was used standardly and four of which had 
nonstandard forms. * . 

Using this classification scheme as the basis for analyzing the 

data, we find that the implicational array shown in (15) holds for the 

speakers in the* AE sample: 

15. Different Regular- Bare Participle Preterit Ambig. 

Strong n ized ~ Root for- _ for * Verbs 

Form. Form ~* Form Preterit ~? Participle-^ 

•drug" 'knowed 1 'eat 1 'done 1 'have went 1 "come 4 
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This relationship indicates that the categories most likely to be used 
are ambiguous verbs (e.g., come , run ) and the preterit for the par- • ■ 
ticiple (e.g. had went , h ad broke ) and the least likely category is the 
different strong verb form .(e.g. brung , drug) . And, if nonstandard 
forms of one type are realized, then nonstandard forms of all categories 
to the right of it should also be found. So, a speaker who says (16a) 
will most like also say (16b, c and d), but a speaker who uses (17a) 
will say (17b, c, and d). , 
15. a. She heared you, didn't she? 

b . Wheu we seen him , , . . 

c. The children might have went up there. 

d. ... and then they run away. 
17. a; I r an awciy from school. 

b. They have gone to the store. 

c. I don't whether you saw it or "not. 

d. I heard thestory last week. 

.The results for the OE sample, shown in (18) are slightly different: 

18. Different Regular- Participle Preterit. Bare Ambig.': 

Strong ized\ for for Root • Verbs J 

Form Form ^ Preterit -> Participle-' Form 

•drug'* 'knowed' 'done' 'have went' 'eat' .'come' 

It turns out that the bare root category is more frequently realized in" 
OE than in AE, and occurs further to the left on the scale. Thus, an OE 
speaker who uses a form like have went (as in 16c) would be expected to 
say they run away (16d) but not the reverse. 

. The more detailed charts underlying these relationships are given in 
Tables 7.3 and 7.4 on the following pages. Deviations (ceNLls which do 
not follow the expected pattern) are marked. 
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Table 7.3 Implic'ational Relationships by Type of Nonstandard Form: 
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Table 7.4 Implicational Relationships by Type of Nonstandard Form: 
Ozark English Sample 
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Some observations can be made based on the patterns which emerge • 
First, we should comment on the "Ambiguous Verbs" category. As men- 
tioned before, this terra is used because the members of the group, verbs 
like come , run , become and so on, show no overt difference between their 
bare root form and their participial form* In classifying an instance 
like He come yesterday , it is impossible to. choose between the two cate- 
gories ("Bare Root Form" and "Participle for Preterit"). The ordering 
of implicaCioaal relationships may shed some light on this matter. In , 
AE, the, ambiguous category is separated from both alternative 
classifications. It seems that the members of this group have exceeded 
the nonstandard behavior of either of their other possible 
classifications- 'In OE, on the other hand, the bare root category is 
ordered directly next to the ambiguous verbs. We may hypothesize that* 
for the OE speakers 5 the ambiguous verbs are, in fact, realizations of 
the bare root category t so that coge and run result from the same pro- 
cess as give »nd eat , 'Such a coflcdusion is not warranted for AE. 

In terms of degree of usage, it voiild appear that in both 
communities, use of one of the ambiguous verbs would be more acceptable 
than the ot^sr types of nonstandard forms. The preC&vit for participle 
usage ( have got or ha ve went ) is also- relatively more acceptable. These 
variants are perhaps less stigmatized, if we assume that the more 
speakers who use the form, the more acceptable it must be (not an 
ent'it-ely sacisf act:ory assumption)/ 0^ the other hand, in botti com- 
munities, regularized forma (like flrowed ) and different strong forms 
(b ruflg or ret ch) are in less common use, and hence may be less accep- 
table. Looking at this from a slightly different perspective, it may. be 
that reducing the number of forms for a given verb to two, with preterit 

in ( • 
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and participle either identical' or with one corresponding to the base 
form, may be more acceptable than completely regularizing the forms 
(i.e., the verb come , with preterit come and past participle have come . 
and the verb go, with preterit went and past participle have went are 
preferred to the modification in the verb grow , with preterit growed and 
past participle have growed ). Shifting the irregular verbs closer to 
the regular paradigm, then, may have two stages, with total regulariza- 
tion the second and more drastic one . i 
Looking more closely at the details of the charts in Tables 7.3 and 
7.4, we can add further to the discussion. First, we should mention 
that although there are deviations, the implicational scales strongly 
support the existence of an implicational relationship among the verb 
categories. This is measured by calculating a scaleability rating, 
which indicates how closely the chart corresponds to the ideal scale 
(one with no deviations). Normally, an acceptable rating is 85% to 90% 
or above. The calculation involves determining the percentage of cells 
without deviations out of the total number of- filled cells (each verb 
category which has a value for each speaker counts -.s .one filled cell): 
...Using this method, we find that Table 7.3 has 13 deviations in 319 filled 
cells," giving a scaleability of 95.0%-.- (Note-that the chart is actually 
a collapsed version of one with more rows, since each speaker defines a 
row; thus, in the third row from the bottom, the marked deviation covers 
two speakers (22, 30), so it counts as two deviations.) Table 7.4, 
representing the Ozark sample, shows 13 deviations in 204 filled cells, 

so its rating is 93.6%. 

The pattern revealed by the charts is further supported by its 
correspondence with the frequency data for nonstandard irregular verb 
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forms. That is, those verbs in^ categories further to the right tended 
to have a higher overall incidence of nonstandardness and greater num- - 
bers of* speakers who used the nonstandard form. For example, in Table 
7.4, for the Ozark sample, .we can compare members of several of "the verb 
categories. Come , the most frequent of the ambiguous verbs to occur, 
had an overall incidence of 77%; of the 33 speakers who used the verb at 
all, 28 used the nonstandard form at least some of the time. From the 
regularized form category, on the other hand, the most frequently 
occurring member was know . Knowe d had a frequency level of 28%, and 9 
out of 21 speakers used the nonstandard form. This is not a surprising 
result, but it provides further conf i ion of the soundness of the 
pattern. 

These charts also prove use?,' in comparing the two varieties in 
question. Tfct> ;now that the two samples behaved quite similarly with 
respect to v.hei a Lrr^ular v * rb usage. We do find that the position of 
the bare rool category 'in , implicational ordering differs, but this 
is most likely tied in with the interpretation of the ambiguous verbs 
discussed above. Apart from the position of the bare .root forms, the ' 
arrangements on the two scales are identical. There appear to be pther 
factors influencing thp pattern, in. particular the individual lexical 
items involved. There seem to be key members of each category, such as 
come for ambiguous verbs, got for preterit for participle, and so on; 
that^may determine the pattern to a large extent. Further examination 
by individual verbs may be called for. In any event, there do seem to 
be some minor differences between the varieties that show up in the 
charts, but overall there is striking similarity. Further, we can see 
that in both groups, Cue speakers cluster at comparable points on the 
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scale. There are relatively few speakers at the top of the scale, 
toward the more standard usage end. They begin to cluster (going down ' 
the scale) with variable usage in the four columns to the right, and . 
again with variable usage in all but the leftmost column, and then their 
distribution evens out again toward the bottom of the scale. For both ^ 
groups, there tend to be fewer speakers at the extremes of the chart, 
and a greater concentration in the middle section. We can also note the 
predominance of X, indicating variable usage; there is relatively little 
categorical nonstandard use in any of the categories. 

Finally, we need to examine the social factors of age and sex for 
the speakers in the two charts. This will not only provide a point for 
comparison of the two varieties, but it will also provide evidence in 
our examination of the. possibility of language change being in progress. 
As we might expect, the pattern of age/sex distribution is far from uni- 
form or regular. In both tables, however, there appears to be a ten- 
dency for the higher rows (the more standard) to have younger and female 
speakers, and for the lower (the wre nonstandard) to have older and 
male speakers. If we look specifically at, for example, the first 12 ' 
rows of Table 7.3 (the AE sample), we can see that of the 22 speakers 
'included, 14 are female and 20 are under the age of 35. Among the 10 . 
speakers in the bottom six rows, 8 are male and 8 are over the age of 
35. A similar tendency can be observed for the OH. sample in Table 7 >A . 
If we subject these orderings to a correlational analysis, we obtain the 
results- displayed in Figures 7.1 and 7.2 on the following pages. These 
figures show the relationship between age and relative position on the 
implicational scale for each individual in the AE and 0E samples. 
Judging by the resulting correlation coefficient in each case, we note 
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slight to moderate correlation between age and degree of nonstandard 
irregular verb usage (relative to other members of the same group), with . 
a stronger relationship evident for OE than for AE. This is clearly not 
evidence of a perfect correspondence between the age/sex factors and 
nonstandard usage. However, we can identify a pattern that conforms in 
a loose way tp the data observed, and we would expect a number' of other 
factors to intervene in any case (social characteristics such as general 
education levels in the family which were not controlled for). 

Summary and Discussion of Findings 

The body of this chapter has examined the relatedness of the AE and 
OE samples. on the characteristic of irregular verb usage and has con- 
sidered the patterns of variation using implicational analysis. We have 
noted that both AE and OE differ from mainstream varieties in the forms 
of irregular verbs they allow. These differences can be captured in a 
system of six categories: (1) different strong forms ( drug for 
dragged ); {2) regularization ( knowed for knew ); (3) participle for pre- 
terit (seen for saw ); (4) preterit for participle ( have went for have 

__ ■ — — — , 

gone) ; (5) bare root forms ( give for gave ) ; and (6) ambiguous cases i 
(come for came), where the form could represent either of the categories 
(4) or (5). These categories provide a useful framework within which to 
describe the nonstandard usage and to determine the patterns underlying 
the variation observed. 

On both counts, we have found a close resemblance between AE and OE. 
Descriptively, both varieties exhibit nonstandard usage to some degree 
in all categories. For the most part, verbs with two different forms in 
their preterit and participle functions ( go/went / gone , for example) are 
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subject to alternate (nonstandard) realizations. Most of those with 
only a single form (e.g. find / found ) are not. Applying the implica- 
tional analysis model to the results of the data tabulation for indivi- 
dual speakers uncovered the systematic nature of the variation in the 
sample. A series of implicational relationships was determined to hold 
among the six categories, with the ambiguous cases having the greatest 
degree of nonstandardness and different strong forms the least in both 
varieties. The ordering of the categories, with one exception, was the, 
same for both AE and OE. The exception was the behavior with bare root 
forms— OE speakers tended to have a greater degree of nonstandard usage 
with members of that category than AE speakers did. Finally, the impli- 
cational analysis provided the basis for observing a tendency toward age 
differentiation in both varieties, fcith younger speakers using less, and 
older speakers using more nonstandard past irregular verb forms. 

These results are worthy of discussion on several fronts. First, 
although this case did "not turn „av marked differences between the 
varieties, the usefulness of . implicational analysis for the systematic 
comparison of varieties should be clear. In this particular case, what 
emerges is evidence for the similarity of the two communities with 
respect to the particular feature of irregular verb forms. Happily, 
this is not a surprising result, and it gives documentation to support, 
at least in a small way, the anecdotal observations about Uie 
relatedness of the two varieties that have been made. 

One can imagine, though, a number of ways in which differences could 
be reflected using this model. Most extremely, a set of implicational 
relationships that holds for one group of speakers might prove to be 
totally inappropriate for another (such that no terming at any adequate. 
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level is possible). Un the vertical dimension, columns might signifi- 
cantly reorder, shewing that the features involved in the relationship • 

/ 

are appropriate biit they are not patterned in the same way. On the 
horizontal level, the speakers of the two varietie- might cluster at 
different sections of the scale. For example, if the AE had all fit the 
patterns involving predominantly Os with some Xs (the top section of our 
charts), while the OE speakers had fallen on the levels with mostly Xs 
and ls 9 this would have indicated a reportable difference between the 
two. Such a result could mean that the pattern was shared but that the 
incidence of production of nonstandard forms within that pattern differs 
widely. 

A further extension of this model can be suggested as a way to mark 
a number of varieties along a continuum. briefly, this line of com- 
parison would take the following form. Suppose we had a variety of 
Standard English, and perhaps one or more other non-mainstream varieties 
f^r which we had analyzed behavior on some linguistic dimension. These 
varieties might then be describable on an implicational array, such that 
varieties would line up in the way that speakers form. the horizontal * 
factor in the charts p> -sented here. Of course, there would probably be 
a need to allow for a degree of abstraction to make the patterns of 
variation a bit neater. The linguistic feature in question would define 
the columns, conforming to usual practice. In fact, if we could imagine 
a three diaiensiona 1 array, implicational displays of patterns themselves 
could be arranged on a scale. 

Another area that deserves further discussion is the issue of 
language change with respect to irregular verbs in these two varieties. 
We know that change occurs within the context of a period of variation 
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such as this one; simply put, speakers bugin using an alternate form, 
two fotms coexist for awhile, then the old form moves into obsolescence'. 
(Of course, the old form can also prevail, with certain other factors ip 
•the situation favorable to its survival— then we can find a period of 
variation which does not result in change, but resolves itself in the 
direction of the previous state.) In other words, change, *omes only 
with variability, but variation does not necessarily me. '••«: change 
will occur. 

Implicational scaling has been used in description* of change in 
progress, with supplementary evidence supporting the no'. ion that change 
is occurring. According to the charts in Tables 7.3 and 7.4, it could 
be claimed that change is occurring from bottom to top; that is, that 
greater nonstandard irregular verb use is giving way to past irregulars 
conforming to the standard pattern. Alternatively, the opposite might 
also be proposed, that change is moving in the direction from top to 
bottom. Then the change would be progressing toward the "new" (i.e., 
nonstandard currently) forms. In the search for evidence to support one 
or another directionality, -the first place to look is history. As raen^ .. 
tioned earlier, the English language has over the centuries considerably 
reduced the number of distinctions' reflected-in the verb form, as well 
as the inventory of irregular verbs. In some cases, verbs as lexical 
items have simply gone out of use, a lexical change (niman 'to take'). 
Others have changed inflectional classes which resulted in fewer 
distinct forms in the paradigm. Finally, still others simply became 
regularized to the productive pattern (hel£ is a good example). In 
addition, a simpler overall paradigm could be seen as being less marked, 
a natural direction for change (Bailey 1973). 
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However, there is also evidence of fluctuation between standard and 
nonstandard variants (such as blew / blowed , have ridden / rode , have 
broken / broke ) occurring in much earlier periods and continuing down 
.through today. This would seem to indicate that stable variation is a • 
possibility (Fasold 1973). 

Finally, the age/sex pattern tendency that was noted in the implica- 
tional charts suggests the opposite directionality. If we interpret 
this as reflecting apparent time (Labov iy72a; Wolfram and Fasold 1974), 
the younger groups would be seen as exhibiting more advanced behavior on 
the variable in flux; here, it would be toward more standard use of 
irregular verbs. Our statistical analyses indicated a stronger rela- 
tionship in this area for OE than for AE. Another possible explanation, 
however, is that differences between age groups reflect different stages 
of a speaker's development and that usage of nonstandard forms actually 
increases with age, given other appropriate conditions. There seems to 
be some evidence for this emerging in the samples under consideration 
for some features. 

It is. of course, impossible to predict what form a resolution 
will take. Even if change is progressing in the direction of currently 
nonstandard forms, increased exposure- to mainstream varieties ' and the 
education process could be the vehicles for significant social pressure 
toward using standard forms and inhibit the change. I^sed on a number 
of observations about irregular verb usage in a variety of situations 
(Wolfram and Christian 1975; Christian 1978 ; Wolf ram, Christian, Leap 
and Potter 1979), we can offer one speculation as to a possible direc- 
tion of change. As mentioned earlier, there appears to be a fairly 
strong tendency to reduce the number of form distinctions for a given 
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irregular verb to ^Ewo .\ In most cases, this involves leveling the prer 
*S ^ cit and ppst *partici?ple forms, but in some (the/ bare root forms and •. 
.ambiguous casfes), Qfchex correspondences may exi^t. Som§ of the most 
.frequently occurring verbs of this tyjSe include:, do (preterit done, 
participle done ); go (preterit went , jparticiple went ) ; see (preterit 

seea ^ participle seen ); get (preterit got /participle got ) . In many of 

' ■ ; ■ V ... / ' . ■ ■ 

s the ofcher cases, a single (non-regularized) form results: come 

v ' ,. ^ V ' / * . 

,( preterit ^x^L* participle come ); give ^preterit give , participle give ) v 
In faQt, the large majority of ttfle ir^gular verbs which participate in 
nonstandard usage are those wiph two/ distinct past forms. There also 

■ . y . • '.. ■ : ■ ' / 

appears to be a relationship betwepn this factor and a greater accep- 
tability, bf^some forms. The participle got , for example, is the stan- 
dard form in British English dialects; gotten is aiv Anerican^ standard^ 
' (Pyles 1964; 200) • Further, tjiere are indications tjiat "some of the 
leveled participle forms are more acceptable than other nonstandard A 

■ • : ' ' / ■■■ ■ ' ■ . { : ' 

irregular verb forms. (We 7 can compar^, for example, the acceptability 
of the chair 1 S: broke , . they have beat ,Us vs . I seen him , they knowed it) . 

In addition, asr^^/saw .earlier, some irregular verbs show no inci- \ 
dence /of nonstandard /vatiants (such as teach/taught , find/found and p 

' '/■ . . 7 s " ' * - V \ • iV " . • • 

tell / told ) , and thfese verbs for ^the- most part -have only a. single past 
form* A combination, of facts suggests that the reduction in tfy& number 



/ of distinct fpi^s for irregular verbs may be the first plateau of ^change 

/ '/ *• / - * ■ » *. . f 

in the ^System/ This may be. the immediate goal in a change away from the 

- . / • ■ ' 7 ' . ; ; ■ , ■ ; . < • - 

/ current standard, and complete regulatiza^iion of the paradigm may not be 

" / . " . • ' '/ - 1 - ;\ ■ .. • • 

/ much of a/force at all in the variation being observed. This remains, 
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however/ a highly speculative observation. 



V In summary, then, the relatedness of AE and OE on the parameter of 
irregular verb usage has been examined utilizing the implication^! 
scaling moo'el-. In so doing, documentation has been provided of\^e high 
degree of similarity between the two varieties of -English. T^e'view has 

also been advanced that competing force's 'are affecting a potential < 

/.'..'. • 

language change in progress in this area pi the morphology of English. 
While we cannot predict the ultimate; resolution, ife can provide a care- 
ful account of the current state of affairs that may serve as the basis ( 
for longitudinal comparisons^ at a later date. 
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V ' Note's to Chapter Seven 

//^Presumably, such a stage would have one productive inflectional 
past ending, common to both preterit and past participles, with no 
•irregularities, given the tendency, of natural language to move toward a 
system that is. in some way simpler (from "marked" to "unmarked", 
according to Bailey (19730). However, it is not possible to predict / 
that this would be the exact shape a resolution would take since con- 
comitant changes in other aspects of the language as well as social fac- 
tor's can affect the direction of a change. - 

2 Miller (1964) discusses the widely varying opinions on preferred 
usage with respect to past forms of dive , especially among dictionaries. 

3 A 'larger inventory' of verbs have devo iced past endings in British 
dialect^ than in American, including , for example, learnt and dwelt. \ 
The devoicing in AE may well represent^ a vestigial feature retained from 
the British ancestry in the area. ' If so, the feature has apparently not 

, - .!••.:: 

survived in OE. r 

i ■" • ' 

A There is no question that some relationship exists between nonstan- 
dard usfe and standard form.' We can observe, for instance, that verbs • 
know, grow , throw tend to be regularized when they are used 
nonstandardly; tear , wear, breik, oh the other hand, tend t;o have pre- . 
terit forms for their past participle. There are many connections like 
this. We have el'sehwere considered these relationships and looked $t 
the' standard/nonstahdard variation from the. perspective of verb classes 
based on the standard paradigm /(Christian 1978) . r 



• / . " CHAPTER EIGHT 

SUBJECT-VERB CONCORD . I ' 

• Introduction ' _ 

►Many' languages require that. verbs in sentences carry some kind of t 
marking to agree in various respects with the subject noun phrase of the 
verb, this type of marking, which will be referred to here as 
^^reeipent 1 pr 'concord 1 , can involve fairly extensive set of inflec- 
tions that reflects the person and/or number characteristics of the sub- 
jectA In present-day English, this process in relatively limited, but 

it hasvevolved from an agreement system which, in earlier stagey of the 

Aw - • V'r .. /. ^ : . ' 

languages-was— mueh more extensive. ; A 

^A — " « i - ■ • *> i 

The nature of ^patterns of j marking this concord ^relationship is 

another , area which shows variability across and within varieties of 

English. Many non-mainstream varieties show alternate paradigms that 

contrast, to a greater or lesser extent, wifch^the standard one. The V 

patterns of agreement marking in these samples of Appalachian and Ozark 

/ speech exhibit one direction in which agreement paradigms may differ. 
There alsp is a considerable range in the extent of non-standard usage 
by individual speakers in both groups. Some examples of nonstandard V 

"?* concord marking that occur in, our corpus include: 4 . 




l .a. Your /clothes gets cleaner. (36:25) 

..b.; Times has changed. « (150 : 15) v 

c . The 'hoxna is supposed ^to be^ three inches long. 

d. I/ddn f t think people 1 s hard on their' children. (205:13) 




y eJ' There was too many things that was different. (158:16) 

f. We 'a. gonna try to bring it back alive. (31j 27 ) 

g. I heared people that, has been hunters ... (30:31) • 

. ■' • • ■ .v.'.y ' ' 

2. a. Our grange- members goes and helps do that free. (26:4). .. 

, b. Him and his son has the same name. (35b: 11) 

c. The girls is_ usually the ones who - picks them. (38:10) 

^ d. There \s three townships up here that's real sparsely 
, populated. (23:10) 

\, e. ,We always felt like we wasn f t going no place. (42,;:4) 
f. A lot of ol^ people I kney has died. (22:13) 

V As we proceeded in the examination of irregular verbs in the pre- 
vious chapter (Chapter Seven), we will investigate ther variability, in ; 
concord marking by comparing the behavior the behavior of the speakers . , 
in the two varieties of English, looking at; the implicati^nal, rela- 
tionships that may emerge from the data samples, and considering the* 
possible relationship to language change in progress w , The nature of 
'usage; patterns with the nonstandard forms! coupled wi»th historical evi- \ 
d enQ on previous developments in concord marking, v point to the possibi- 

: ' ••: ' x - " I ■ . . - [K . .;>,■■■ ' ' 

lifcy thai: the variation observed is, part of »_ such. & change. 

As mentioned above, many non-mainstream varieties of English have 
concord paradigms that differ' from the standard one. Atwood ;/.,., 
(1953:28-30) describes' the usage of certain forms that were attested in 
the linguistic Atlas studies in the eastern part ^f the United Mates. 
" Based on agreement marking,' observed with particular lexical jite/s, he'] 
cites evidence for many of the same" nonstandard agreement confetructions 
found in this studyV These Include ho%6andard 1 af^Tof co/cord for the 



verb be in construction with pronouns ycu and we (1as*in you was or vfre's 
for we vas/we is )', with expletive there/ (as in there was + plural noun 
phrase) and with, plural noun subjects (as in the horns is (1c) example 
citjed above). Certain combinations of main .verbs with plural subjects » 
were also cited ^8 instances of nonstandard agreement marking. For the 
most part, thel nonstandard forms of concord reported by Atwood were com- 
mon only with the less educated speakers (according to the Linguistic 
Atlas definitions of 'classes of speakers). Certain regional differences 
were also noted, with speakers from the more southern states typically 
showing s^greater degree of nonstandard concord, although the usage i^$ s t 
in no way restricted to a particular geographical area. 

Wolfram and Fasold (1974:153-158) discuss various concord rela-^ 
' tionships that do not match the standard paradigm precisely. They par^ 
ticularly treat the similarities and differences between Vernacular % {JsL 
Black English and the variety of; Appalachian English described by > 
Hackenberg (1972). Feagin (1979) describes the nonstandard forms^ of 

concord in White Alabama English. Dumas (1971) mentions some of the , 

** ~ " * 

nonstandard agreement marking processes observed in a variety of Ozark 
English. • The Feagin, Uackenberg and Dumas -accounts will be dealt ^|| 
in detail in a later ^ection since the varieties they describe have much, 
in common with those undet consideration reprsented here. In general, ^ 
the sources cited here -observe^ nonstandard concord among speakers typi- 

cally characterized as lower socioeconomic class. These sources are 

• < . " 

mentioned primarily to attest tq the widespread use of alternsite concford' 
patterns in non-maitistream varieties (socially and/or geogr^felcally 
defined.) * v , 
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The Corpus ' ! * , ' 

' ' The fol\wing' discussion of concord in Appalachian and Ozark speech 

i^ based on thp" sample of ninety-two speakers that has been described . 

earlier in Chapter One. , For each speaker, the data were extracted from 

the taped interview, by simply noting whether agreement took the standard 

form o# not, with the instances allocated into certain categories. 

Since, with one exception, no instances* of nonstandard_ concord With 

^grammatically singular subjects were observed during/ preliminary exami- • 

nations of the data, these were not included in the tabulation. The one 

exception to this patter^ was the use- of don't where the standard form 

is doesn't . All occurrence s. of, concord involving plural subjects in the 

present tense w^ri tabulated,, differentiating among be, have, and other 

verbs. In addition, agreement With be in the past tense was recorded ^ 

s ince>tnf standard forms of this verb are marked for agreement, unlike 

ttufpast te'mles of other verbs., In the case of be, a distinction was 

als6 made between contracted and non-contracted forms of the verb, since 

in preliminary reviews of the data, it was noted that was often occurred 
/ ■ . * -/ ... ■ N . . 

in Contracted form with plural subjects. The process of contraction was 

/ ■ . . , ' ■ . * 

thought tg_ be -a possible, influence on agreement. 

•. In order to minimize the chances of obscuring constraints on 
variability, different types of subjects were also tabulated separately 
for each of the' verb types mentioned above. V For the grammatically 
plural pronouns ^ou we , and thev.,' a simple count of standard and 
nonstandard occurrences was made. For other plural .noun phrase sub- . 
jects, annotation of' -the specific subject and ver"b form was, made in. 
addition to the tabulation .For counting purposes , four types of 
surface subjects were identified: expletive there, conjoined noun > 
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pftrase, collective noun phrase, and other plural noun phrase. In addi- 
tion, any pasUa. of nonstandard agreement; which did nor fit into this 
grjid were noted. The complete ' citatiorU were made for the, non- 
pronomljyii case's^so that any unanticipated influences would not be ^ 
'missed.* * V\ 

One further distinction was made in terms of whether or not the sub- 
Idct and ..verb" in the concord relationship were in some way syntactically 
separated, in order to determine whether this factor might have some 
systematic influence on the incidence of nonstandard concord. This 
situation occurs when a clause intervenes between the" subject and tne v 
verb, such as a relative clause modifying the subject, or when the v*rb 
is a merabe't of a different clause 'in surface structure than its 
agreement-governing subject. The following excerpt^ from the data 
illustrate this category: 

* ■ • • 

3. a. All the grandchildren that comes in knows where 
the cookie jar is at. (BOilO)-- 1 

b. I feel sorry for ^people that Js, just bringing _ 
just bringing children up now. (83:4) * 

c. Of course, your halfbacks are not, the only ones 
that goes <Jut. (146:20 

- ' V OE 

A. a. ye have three or four girls' that' s_ cheering for 
us. • (13:23) • » 

> b. A lot of old peQple I knew has died. (22:13) 

c. ...just the spokes that goes in the wheel. (lb:4) 

Although this^type of, separation appeared to* have som6 favoring effect 

on the incidence- of nonstandard concord, there were hot enough cases on 



/ 
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which to base any significant kind of generalisation. ^Kxnmplao from 

\ • , ; ■ ■ , , ,,, " J * 
this\categor*y were aubaequent ly .excluded from the tabulae iona of other 

categories rather than combining them with their counterparta in the 
non-oepaVated oubjocf-verb -paira. , 

Fitiure 8.1 that follows presents the data sheet on which the tabula- 

\ V, 

tions wore recorded. OneVsheet was filled out while each taped inter- 
view was reviewed. In addition, full citations of exemplary instances 
and any unexpected or' unusual .caaea were recorded and attached to tho 
data sheet. Whenever a. question arose is to how a form should be 
counted, the example was omitted from tabulation. In some cases, this, 
involved some uncertainty as to the standard form of agreement, as in 
the concord relationships discussed by Morgan (1972) (treated in the 
next section). Other instances included what might be false starts or 
hesitations, where it co\ld not be clearly established that the subject 
and verb were , actually *invqlved in a concord relationship. Finally, 
instances of copula absence^ could not be included because they show no 

\ 

overt agreement marking. '".- _/ 

Standard Forms of Concdrd 'Marking in ^English 

J The present-day standard concord relationship in English has evolved 
Irom & much more extensive agreement system found in earlier stages of 
the language. In both Old and Middle ^lish,. the verbal agreement 
' inflections for the present tense required distinctions for both person 
and\number'of the subject. For singular subjects, first, second, and 
third person forms were 4 differentiated, while the plural subjects" were 
simply contrasted with 'the singular ones, ^t^^f f erentiated as to 
person (Robertson and Cassidy 1954:141). This, more extensive set of^ 
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Figure 8.1. Data Sheet Model for Agreement Marking Tabulations 
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distinctions eventually developed Into the present system which 
distinguish^ only the third person singular agreement ffom all other 
persona and numbers (except for the cane of be which ia discussed 
below). In the atandard paradigm, concord with third peraon aingular 
aubjecta ia represented by .the -e Inflectional euiUx; all other pretfent 
tenae forma are i^ntical to .the beat* word atem/tbare root form) of the 
verb. Thlo k development is 'displayed in Table 8eU • 



Old EnKliHh 


.Middle 


Eitflloh 


Modern English 


0gt plUral' 


8g. 4 


plur . 


ag. plur. 


-e ' -a 


-e 


Mn) 




-est -a 


-C8t 


-e(nK 




-e -a 


-eth 


-e(n) 





lot 'person 
.2nd person * 
3rd person 

Table 8.1 Development of Subject-Verb Concord Inflections in 
English (from Robertson and Cassidy 1954:141) 

In' the past 'tense,, no distinction^ are made for person or number of the 

subject noun phrase, again excepting be. The changes that resulted in 

the present-day system were themselves the products of a period of 

t 

variation. For example, as Ba'ugh (1957:229) notes, dialects of .Middle 
English differed in their treatment of the third person plural,' present 

tense verb marking: 

In Old English this form always ended in -th with 

some variation of the preceding vowel. In Middle 

English this ending was preserved as -eth in the » 

Southern dialect. In the Midland district, 

however, it was replaced by -en, ...while in the . 

north it was altered to -es ... Thus we have 

loves in the north, loven in the Midlands , and 

loveth in the south. ' j 

This historical perspective shows that the system of concord nuking on 

verbs in English has undergone considerable fluctuation in Revolution 
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from tha more complex §et of inflations to the simpler aafc o£ standard 
forma In currant uaage. 

As indicated abova, ba dapa^ta aomawhat from' the paradigm deacribad 
by maintaining soma o£ the other' inflectional diatinctiona. Tho.fI.rit ^ 
and third peraon singular p regent forme (am and in) cent rant with the 
form used for second person oingular and all plurals ( are ) * The b£ 
paradigm also differs in that the agreement la not indicated by the 
ttlmplo addition of a suffix to a bane forra> but rather totally distinct 
forma are involved. Number agreement: Is retained to some degree in .the, 
paat tense aB\well, whore first and third singular subjects occurs with 
was and the other subjects take were* Irt both ten&es, the 
singular/plural distinction in the second person is no longer observed, 
and the plural Verb form has been adopted. (This coalescence in second 
person is also reflected in the pronominal form itself , ^here both 



singular and plural are represented by you , in contrast with, for 
example-, the first person/ with singular 1^ and plural we.) 

It should be note<Khepfe that the terms 'singular 1 and 'plural 1 refer 
to grammatical conceptfc, not necessarily semantic ones and that* the 
paradigm described above is not without exception. As in the case, of 
the pronoun you , a subject's semantic and grammatical number assignments 
need not match, although in most case^ they 'do . Morgan (1972)' discusses 
some instances where the standard form of agreement for a semantfically . 
plural subject may involve a singular agreement marking on the verb. He 
mentions these cases within a more general treatment bf the problems of 
specifying how subject-verb agreement works in Engli^t which wi^l not be 
detailed here. His* observations will instead be usecf to^ specify further 
the base of the true informal standard paradigm for concord in English. 

'204 
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^heyS^y also give som^ indication of areas where presses similar to 
those operating , in Appalachian a£d Ozark speech for • concord.; appear to 
have been adopted as standard. ■. ^ ■ C '.'y^V. . ■ ■ • 

" Morgan suggests . several areas where specif Icatibipfe agreement , . 
marking does not appear straightforward. For -instance , when a complex 
noun phrase is the subject, suth as lots of 4- noun or more than + number 
+ noun ; the right constituent must be selected for the verb to agree 
with. Thus | we get, agreement marking as in lots of people are, but lots 
of rice Is . and more- than one linguist is . but more than two linguists 
are (Morgan 1972:279).. There are also cases where conjoined subjects, 
which typically have plural agreement as their standard form, can 
instead allow a singular verb form. This . can happen when the elements 
of the conjoined subject "are interpreted as a combination rather than 
separately, as illustrated by the. difference between Pickles and ice 
cream are gopd and Pickles .and ice cream is good . For many speakers , it 
appears that this may happen as well when there-i nsertion applies with a 
conjoined subject , where the verb agrees With the closest conjunct 
rather than the whole subject. This gives agreement marking like 
\ There was a cat and three dogs, but There were three dogs and a cat 
(Morgan 1972:280-281). Morgan give's a number of other cases' where stan- 
dard agreement is difficult to account for and points out that, in the 
' more complex cases, there is variation among speakers in their judgments 
about agreement.. While there are certainly some important implications 
o-f Morgan's observations for linguistic theory, they are mentioned here 

indications of the difficulty of formalizing the standard paradigm of 
agreement and to point out the existence of variation in mainstream 
speakers' intuitions about what some standard forms should be. In some 



cases , the apparent^ivergences from the paradigm seem to be due lo non-. 
syntactic factors (i.e. ton j dined subjects interpreted as combinations) 

while othets seem related to syntactic or surface structure charac- 

• ..... . . . ^ . •. ■ ■ 

teristics (i.e. there- insert ion ; with a conjoined subject) . ,. * 

Attempts at formalization of rules- for subject-verb agreement have 
been made, but even the more straightforward cases (i.e. those which 
follow the paradigm outlined above) are difficult to handle adequately. 
•Because of problems tiiat arise in accounting for the standard paradigm, 
these rules will hot be detailed as feuch in treating the data from Ozark 
and Appalachian English. However,' a\brief outline of one approach will 
be given to s^ow how an analysis of standard forms might operate. This 

brief presentatipr#will also" serve as background for a later discussion 

.. x . ........ - .... • . • • ......... . 

of : a treatment of nonstandard concord that utilizes r^les. 

Akmajian and Heny (1975:197-201), working within a transformational^ 
generative grammar framework, consider the basic mechanism involved tip 
agreement to be the transfer of the person and number features from/the 
subject npun phrase to the auxiliary in a sentence. Several rules 7 are 
\proposed to accomplish agreement marking. The first, "Number 
Agreement," transfers the features from subject to auxiliary/ If an 
auxiliary segment or copula is realized in the surface structure, this 
transfer determines the agreement marking, giving, for example, it has , 
they are, he does. If no auxiliary will be realized, /another rule, 
"Affix Hopping" moves these features, along with terfse, from the auxi- 
liary slot to the verb. "Spell-but Rules'/, then, .provide the 
appropriate form for the verb corresponding to the features indicated, 
i^e. » starts if the verb start has the features for third person* singu- 
lar and present tense attached to it, is if the verb be has those 
■ m f, ■■ *. . . ■ • ■ 



■).' 



features, and so on. This basic 'mechanism, the transfer of features 

from subject to verb, is at* the core of a number of accounts of agreement, 

marking that have been advanced, of which the Akmajian/Jand -tteny approach 
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is representative. "•*•• ' ( . ^ '. . 

While such analyses may provide the' basic mechanism for specifying 
agreement relationships, the .problem of determining 'the specific rela- 
tionship in certain instances still remains. As Morgan's (1972) obser-' 
vations indicate, there are a number. of cases where the number feature / 
of a subject is not simply that of the head noun, so that the transfer 
of features would not be the straightforward process it might appear to 
be. The situation is furtner complicated'^^b^he variation that exists < 
in judgments as to standard 'forms as well as those between varieties in 
the application of agreement marking. The variation in the Ozark and 
Appalachian speech samples provides an interesting case in point. 

Concord Marking in Appalachian and Oz ark Speech .< 
Although subject-verb concord in Appalachian and Ozark speech 
follows much the same paradigm as the standard one discussed earlier, 
there are certain areas in whicjh they differ. It should be remembered, 
though, that these areas of difference are not categorical. Instead* 
they. represent areas where the varieties allow alternate forms of 
agreement and variation occurs between the two (standard and 

nonstandard) forms. 

Some preliminary comments concerning the comparison of AE and OE are 
appropriate here.. Qualitatively, agreement marking in the two varieties 
operates in much the same way. That is, 'the type and range of contexts 
for variability between standard and nonstandard forms are quite \% 
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similar. Thus our general description of overall ^concord marking beha- 
vior will .not need to differentiate. between AE aad-vOE since, the samfe 

observations apply to both. It turns out that. the ca^es^ where the 

* : . , ' v :, ■ • . .. • .... •'. . .- / •• V. . : \, ... • ' .... v . . . 

agreement patterns differs -from the standard paradigm involve almost 

exclusively singular verb forms paired with grammatically plural sub- 

jects. Thus, we wilL begin our description with that par t^bf the 

v ■ ' ■•■ 4 • " » ' . . •' 

agreement paradigm, and we will return later, to consider the pattern 
with singular subjects which is almost entirely standard. 

Our first approach to the data ^involves searching out the influences' 
on the extent of nonstandard agreement marking.* As;w'e saw in the pre-* 
vious" section, the data extraction techniques* made certain assumptions 
about the directions of these influences but; they allowed for sufficient 

detail on indivudal cases to enable us' to examine a wide varifety of 

) " ' ' ■ • ■ • . . ■ . • • / . \ • 

possibilities. * * 

The type of verb involved appears to^t>e a major factor in detemining 
differences in the concord pattern. For verbs other than be, no 
subject-verb concord marking occurs except in the present tense, 
according to the standard forms of agreement. For be, however, both 
present and past tenses can show concord, with be retaining more of the 
older distinctions of person and number than oth6r verbs. Due to the 
differing relationships of concord between b6 and non-be verbs and the 
historical development that led to the present system, it is not 
surprising that there are differing degrees of nonstandard concord as 
well. In addition,, the auxiliary ; J$tiat^s. ot be may play a role, since, 
as will be seen, the behavior of ttie auxiliary have with respect to con- 
cord is much more like, that of present tense be than that of other non- 
be verbs. ' 
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In* addition,* in'the case of be, contracted and non-contracted forms 
^ we^^separat^uring data extraction. This distinction will not, 

however* bl maintained for analysis since contraction* is not , an ; . ..>:' 
influence on Agreement. Instead/ it' seems more, likely that agreement ^ 
<~ mark^g influences contraction in fitted forV, of- 'the. Verb, be; differ in; ■ 

their ability to be contracted. The incidence' of singular agreement 
' with plural subjects when the .W f orm-is ^attracted turnefltW to.W ? 
^c^egorical,' except for* the cases df present tense be with pronoun sub- 
jects where agreement is' almost always' standard. This pattern seems to 1 
be a result of the difference between the; singular and plural, fortes of 
' be. ; In^the past tense, for instance, the,.singular form^was>is often"" - 
contacted- in AE and OE to 's if if) , but the plural form were is seldbm 
"contracted tb. Xaid .siileb' 'jBO^r^tlte^wl^" 1tsrplc*H-J, P lace " 
"only following a vocalic segment). -A similar situation is found with 
3 singular is' and plural- a^e for the present ' tense," although ^re is. often 
contracted with the pronouns which end. iri Vowels. ■ Because-of these fac 
tors it is not surprising. that contracted forms only *how nonstandard 



agreement (wi& theioiie except ion) since the singular forms of 'be are * 
more widely contractible. With the contraction rule flowing specifi- 
cations of agreement,; then, the -'type of marking selected will influence 

'■/■■■■ •»> ' ' » ■ 

the likelihood of contraction taking place. 1 ' 

Some examples of the different' categories of verbs that stinted' - 
nonstandard agreement marking with plural subjects by those Speakers 
include the following: 

.. .. ■ . -.' ■ 

5. Present tense be_: 

a. My eyes is. not as good. (AE 32:5)| 

b. There 's_ about three jobs. (AE 15:28.) 
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Table S.^show' that .there is \a much* greater l^Iihoo^ of nbnstifidard , 
concord occurring With a past tense be- form tha^with ha^, . present 
tense be, or other verb*! ,.is f . was is 4 nor* lflcely to occur for ; ■* ; . 

standard wete with a plural*, subject than has for haW, 'is for ar£-or ^-A 
, £oes for go. In AE and OE, then, the. concord system in .the past tense ^ 

for be more closely approximates -that for other ygrbs in Chat Was. is ; 
... us< ed predominantly for b P th. singular, and plural Injects, much ..like the 
, pattern in which a single f orm is^ Gsed for.^ie fast- tenses of other 



verbs. . "■ ... 



Table 8.'2 also shows another influence I^eemen^.in the nature of... 



the plural-subject. An obvious distinction is -that between a pronoun^ / 
V such as you, we. or they, and other nominal-S.)' This particular distinc- ^ 
, N t ion -apparently interacts st rongly with the^pe of verb , since a* pttfr 

noun subject with be in the pist tense shows a high incidence of 

.. • • . • \ . #■ ..... ' '...<.' ," ' 

■ nonstandard concord as ; compared with th{ other categories which have 

almost noneV(7A.l and .73.* percent- with past tense be as opposed to less 

J> than one percent in each of tne other categories),. The ^ota^line. 

in the table i? included" in order to show Ae difference in, effect V; y 

o concord between pronominal ^and^n^-p^nominal subjects for \tfe ?erb 

categories. For past tense be there i's hardly any difference, while in 

the other cases, the contrast is^ quityrtriking. Expletive there is 

also separated. out because of its unusual status, a point which ^11 be 

discussed shortdju^. .„ ~~ • 

Within the general class of plural subjects there are also differ- 
ences in effects .on concord, but they seem more constant across the 
types of verbf. Various classes of plural subjects were considered in 
this investigation, but four .main categories emerge as influential on^, T 
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p. Type/ of 
4 " Subject 



„Type of Verb ' ; 

Present ^ Othfegr 



j * ■> ^ r " r resent unity. 

A ^ be / ^have^ . "Vbfe ' '.Verbs 



/ 8 

Slotal 



* 91.42 



theije.. 



2/2 r 166/178 . 
100%, \ 94,?'4% V ' 1 - 



315/337 
-.93.5%. 




60/67 
89.6% 

10 1/1 §2 
. 62*3%'> 

13/25 
52.0% 

•174/254" 
68.5% 



5/7 
71.4% 

'17/38 
44.7% 

9/23 
'39/1% ' 

31/68 
45,6% ■ 



9/15 
60.0% 

.- > 
49/186 

26.3% 

M/40 
.35.0%. 

72/241 
29.9% 



8/16 . 
50.0% 

27/133 : 
20.3% ** 

22/88 
25.0% 

57/237 
24.1% 



" 82/105 % 
' 78.1%/l 

• 194/519 

* 37.4% \ . 

58/176 
40.0% 

3347800 
41.8% ' 



Pronoun 



r 



4- 689/900 

76.6, 

♦ • » 



T" 

0/620 
0 ' 



4/815 
'0.5% 



4/1698 1&697/4033 
0.25T— -17.3% 



"Total 



1008/1311 33/690 '244/1234 61/1935 1346/5170 

76/9% * 4.8% 19\8% 3.2% *j26, ? 0%; . 



Table 8.24.. Incidence of Nonstandard Coric/rd Marking by Type 
. V of Verb and *Type of Subject: Appalachian English 
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t V 

• f S 


3 • 


Type of 

> 


Verb ' ' 






Type of 
Subject * 


•r 

Past be 


» . 

have .. 


Present be 


Other 
Verbs 


Total' 


Expletive 
therC .1 


83/91 • 
91.2% 


» 3/8 
37.5% 


' 75/104 
77.1% - 

■ft 


- 


161/^03'. 
•79.3% - 

• 


Con j oined 

NP ' 


11/14 
'78.6% 


, 5/9 
'55.6% 


0/1 

0 - 


8/22 
36.4% 


24/46 
52.2% 


NP 


27/42 


6/11 
54.5%' 


\yhb '.. . 

24.1ft 


14/53 \ 
-29 a% 


60/ 160 
38.3%' 


Collective 
NP 


13/28 
. 46.4% 


* 9/27 , 
33.3% 


v 15/34' 
44.1% ., 


17/66 
25.8% 


54/155 
34.8% 


NP 

\ Subtotal 


51/84 
60.7% 


20/47 
42.6% 


28/89 i 
31.5% 


39/141 
27 .7% 


138/361 
38.2% 


» „ 
Pronoun 


* 233/323 
72.1% 


0/376 
0% 


V 

1/410 
0.2% 


1/1164 
0.09% > 


235/2273* 
10.3% 

) 



Total 



367/498 
.7% 



23/431 
5.3% 



.104/603 
17 .'2% 



40/1305 534/2837 
3.1% .18. 8%: 



Table 8 



,2b. Incidence of Nonstandard Concord Marking by Type 
o,f Verb and Type of Subject: -Ozark English 
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agreement patterns. Tfuese are > illustrated, in the following instances 
from the corpus: 

9. Conjoined noun phrase: 



a. Me and ray sister gets in a fight sometimes. *(AE 1:25) 
1 v b. Me and ray brothers was out hunting. (OE 25:10) 
10. Collective noun phrase: 4 ^ ^ 

a. Some people makes it from fat off a pig. (AE 164:30) 

b. Most of them talks about the same way (OE 15:25) 

11. Other plural noun phrase: 

a. ...no matter what their parents has taught'em. (AE 61:32) 

b. All threp brothers lives at Wesley. (OE 35a:19) „ 

12. Expletive there : 

a. There was a lot of rocks. (AE 157:26) 

b. There f js ttiree townships up here that's real -sparsely 
populated. (OE 23:12) 

The examples in (9) through (11) contain grammatically plural sub- 
jects (in the standard system). Conjoined noun phrases ae those with 
rto or more constituents, each of which may be singular or plural, 
joined by a conjunction like and or or ( a boy and his daddy , David and 
them, their fathers and mothers ). Jhese typically function as plural 

subjects, although, as Morgan (1972) pointed out, there are instances 

• • • . / 

when they may be interpreted as singular (see the previous section)\ 
Conjoined subjects turn out to favor the use of an alternate form of 
agreement. This may be related to the fact that when such structures 
occur as subjects, the conjunct closest to the verb is often singular. 
Of the 150 conjoined noun phrase subjects tabulated for agreement 
marking, 135 had singular final conjuncts. In a comparison of singular 
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and plural closest conjuncts for this sample, there was a marked dif- 
feTe^ce in the incidence of' nonstandard agreement related to the number 
"of the closest part of the subject" to the verb. The figures foV the ,tw<^ 
varieties are shown in Table 8»3» \ 



Final Conjunct AE 
Singular 
Plural 



OE .' Total 

78/95 * 82.1% 22/40 55.0% 100/135 74.l\ 

j 

3/9 33.3% 2/6 33.3% 5/15 33.3%\ 



Table 8.3. Incidence of Nonstandard Concord with Conjoined 
Noun Phrase Subjects with Singular vs. Plural, 
Final Conjuncts 

■ ' 

Since the instances of singular final conjuncts far outnumber those of 
plural conjuncts, the effects shown may not be representative. In fact, 
referring back to Table 8.2., we can see that the level of nonstandard- 
ness with plural final conjuncts in conjoined noun phrases is quite com- 
parable to that of other plural noun phrase subjects. Thus, the pre- 
sence of a singular element in a conjoined subject closest to the verb 
appears to produce higher frequencies of nonstan^rd agreement marking. 

The second type of noun phrase distinguished is referred to as 
"collective". This term was chosen to indicate tt%e subjects which 
refer to an indeterminate group, and which do not have singular and . 
plural forms, but act grammatically plural. The prime example is 
peqple , and others include noun phrases like the police, some of them , 
a lot of children , and so on. Since "these items are fairly commonly 
used, with people by far the most, frequent member of the group, this 
type of subject could be tabulated. Although in some cases the number 
of tokens is relatively low, the subject category of collective noun 



phrases shows a somewhat lower incidence of nonstandard concord than 
other non-conjoined noun phrases within most of the verb categories, as 
shown* in Table 8.2, The differences between the two subject typei^are 
greater in OE than in AE: curiously,' in both varieties the opposite ; 
relationship holds between the subject categories for the present tense 
be cases (that is, collective subjects have a higher level x>| jionstan- 
dard usage). There is no apparent explanation for this reversal. tHe. te 
may be, however, be' an influence in the contractability, of is witty the 
most frequent member of the collective noun phrases, people . 

The remaining collection of noun phrase subjects ("other NP M ) were 
simply grpuped together since no further distinctions seemed^to be 
significant at this point. This group, then, apparently occupies the 
middle rsinge between conjoined noun phrases, which are associated with 
slightly higher levels of nonstandard usage, and collective subjects, ,/ 
which show somewhat lower levels. 

'The final category, expletive there , is quite different from the 
other categories siiifce it j.s not actually a type of subject, but rather 
a type of construction. There fills the surface subject slot but it 
contributes little to the meaning of the sentence. Sentences containing 
this use of there are closely related to ot^j: sentences, as shown in / 
the following pair: 

K 13. a. Four cows are in the barn. '» ^ ^ 

b. There are four cows in the barn. \ 
The subjects in sentences like (13a). before Che Aere is inserted, 
govern agreement in the standard paradigm, an important fact about this 

construction for the present discussion. In this way, a sentence with 

•* 

there can have a verb marked for either singular or plural agreement in 
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the standard pattern, depending on the following noun phrase. * In both 
AE and OE, as in some other southern varieties, the item they may 
correspond to the' expletive there . The following sentences are observed 

in the corpus: • 

■ 14. a. They say if they's a lotta wooly worms, you know 

dark wooly worms, it'll be a ,bad winter. (AE 28:5) 

b. They wasn't no freezers. (AE 22:10) 
*15.a. They's lots of people-that comes to church. (OE 40b:73) 
b. They was a hundred of them.. (OE 28 
Given the contexts in which these sentences were uttered, it is apparent 
^that they is used in both AE and OE as a correspondence for the standard 
English expletive there by some speakers. Since this pronunciation dif- 
ference does not appear to affect the construction in any other way, 
instances with they were treated the same as those with there, and were 
included in the tabulation when the standard paradigm would have plural 
agreement marking on the verb. , 

AlfcKough there can be inserted in sentences with other verbs, it 
predominantly occurs with be. In this sample , the ten instances of 
there with verbs other than be are all uses of the auxiliary have , which 
represents part of the past particle of be. The fact that the subject 
is removed from its usual position preceding the verb may contribute to 
the higher degree of nonstandard concord with there (as did other types 
of separations between subject and verb). The interaction of the rule 
of there, as illustrated earlier, and the rules of agreement mar.king is , 
generally accounted for by ordering the rules in a certain way (Akmajian 
and Heny 1975:201). That is, if agreement rules are ordered with a 
following noun phrase can be accounted for. In this way, too, the unity 
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of agreement as involving a verb and a preceding noun phrase can Be 
maintained. The present data^ however, ^how there predominantly taking 
singular agreement (100% of the instances where a singular noun phrase 
follows aind 93,5/79.3 percent (AE/OE) with a plural noun ghrase). The 
figures for there in AE seem independent of the type of noutv phrase that 
follows, although, as subject, it would- determine the agreement marking 
in the standard' English paradigm* t In 0E, the there construction is set 
apart as well, although not as dramatically. Because of this, is 
appears that there cannot be treated simply as an extension; of the pat- 
tern of alternate forms of agreement. It is a special constraint on 
nonstandard concord marking which does not, v seem to interact with the 
other constraints. This may indicate thjgHbcpletiye there in ttjese 
varieties, is being reanalyzed; as a singuljMH|l}ject, rather than the 
•dummy' subject it is considered to be in standard English. Or alter- 
natively, the rules of agreement marking and there- insertion are being 
reordered so that ^agreement operates on there as a singular subject. 
Although spme of the speakers exhibit some incidence of standard 
agreement , with there when a plural noun phrase follows the verb (26 of 
the 92 iri the sample), many show categorical singular agreement (57 i 
speakers);. Only four, all 0E speakers, show categorical standard 
Agreement marking with there . (The remaining 5 speakers did not use the 
construction.) 

Some further observatibns can be made on the basis of the figures 
in Table 8.2, all of which apply to both AE and 0E. The past form of be 
shows consistently higher rates S>f nonstandard agreement forms than the 
present tense verbs (with the exception of some minor differences with 
there ). The ordering of subject types is basically comparable for the 
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various verb categories in terms of how they affect the use of nonstan- 
dard agreement forms. A similar pattern ig^produced by the ordering of 
verbs within each subject category. There are deviations, but a fairly, 
orderly pattern emerges. In this way, the tables demonstrate the 
interrelationship of the two major constraints on agreement in AE and OE 
which' "appear to operate quite similarly. 

A rather striking difference appears in the 'behavior of pronouns, 
however. As observed earlier, pronouns participate fully in the process 
of nonstandard agreement for the other verbs. This display indicates 
that concord operates differently in the two tenses in AE and OE which 
may, in turn, be related to a possible locus of change in the^ system or 
how far Change has advanced. What may underlie this variation is an 
evolving generalization of was for both singular and plural subjects 
with. the past tense of be, in conformance with the pattern for the past 
tense in other verbs. This would simplify the system, since be would no 
longer be exceptional by requiring an agreement marking in the past 
tense in contrast with all other verbs. 

For the present tense, however, it does not seem to be the verb 
form (third person singular) that is generalizing. If it were simply a 
matter. of the number distinction being lost, as it is in the past tense, 
all third person plural subjects, including the pronoun they., would be 
expected to be involved. Instead , they, beh'ates like the. other gram- 
matically plural pronominal forms (you and we) and is relatively unaf- 
fected. The variation between standard and nonstandard forms of 
agreement with present tense verbs (be and other verbs) occurs nearly 
exclusively with nonpronominal subjects. This could reflect a idif- , . 
ference in the number feature assigned to the subject itself , rather 



than a difference in the way the number feature determines agreement. 
That is, for the present tense, non-pronominal plural subjects may be 

•■• ■ " ■ ■ • * M 

marked to take grammatically singular agreement on the verb. 

Early in this discussion^, we noted that agreement marking in AE and 
OE operates in essentially the same way. Our consideration of -the data 
for plural subjects, reported in Table 8.2, has documented the similari- 
ties in the range of contexts in which nonstandard ^lirking occurs in the 
two varieties in the basic relationship among verb and subjec^; types. 
We tan further substantiate this strong resemblance between the two 
varieties by comparing levels of nonstandard marking for a range of 
verb-subject combinations. For. the types of verbs, we will include the 

• • / •' 

four categories delimited in Table 8.2 — past tense be, present tense be, 
have, and other verbs. For the subjects, we will make only the major ^ 
distinction, between pronouns and non-pronominal, noun phrases. The 
final category to be included will be there . This grouping yields 9 
contexts for concord marking. When we compare the incidence of nonstan- 
dard agreement for these categories in AE and OE, we obtain the results 
shown in Table 8.V. 

Thus, not only are AE and OE alike in the contexts for nonstandard- 
ness, the ordering of these contexts according to degree of npnstandard- 
ness also matches. .In addition, the actual frequencies bear a strong 
resemblance to each i> ther « This comparison is portrayed in Figure 8.2, 
whidji shoys ^clearly the closeness of the pattern for concord marking in 
plural contexts for AE and 0$. We will comment further on in rela- 
tionship between these varieties of English in 'later sections. 



Context Category 


AL 


OE 


There , 


93.5a 


79 .3% 


PRO + Past be 


. 76.6 


79 1 


NP +. Past be 


68.5 

> 


OU. J 


NP + Pres. have 


45.6 




NP + Pres. be_ 


29 .9 




NP + Other verb 


24.1 


27.7 


PRO + P res » 


■ 0.5 . - €g 




PRO + Other Verb 


0.2 


0.1 


PRO + Pres. have 


0 


0 


Table 8.4. 


Comparison of CJoncord Marking in AE and OE 
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AE OE COMPARISON OF CONCORD BV LINGUISTIC CATEGORY 




THERE PR+PST NP+PST NP+PRS NP+PRS NP*OTHE PR+PRS PR+OTHE PR+PRS 



GRAHMAIICAL STRUCTURE 
□AE&OE 



Figure 8.2. 



Comparison of Concord Marking in AE and OE by ^ 
Linguistic Category 
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Agreement with Singular, Subjects 

This account, has shown' that nonstandard forms of concord in AE and 
0E t typically occur where a plural subject is present. This contrasts 
with a variety such as Vernacular Black English which has extensive -s 
absence in the third person singular forms. (See Wolfram and Fasold 
1974:153-158 for a discussion of the differences between varieties of 
English in the area of agreement marking.) There are some instances of 
this type of nonstandard concord but they are ' for^th^ most part 
isolated, infrequent occurrences. The one exception to this statement 
is the use of don't with third person "singular subjects, a common form 
which is characteristic of many non-mainstream varieties. Some examples 
from the corpus are given in 16-17) . 

16. a. Well, a whipping don't do no good. » (AE 35:8) 
b. He don't beat her now. (AE 151:33) 

17. a. My mom don't like me to chew. (OE 8:11) 
b. It don't seem to bother you. (OE 22:8) 

As Wolfram and Fasold (1975:155) note, this form seems to favor -s 
absence in many varieties where -s absence is otherwise never or very 
seldom found, which seems to be the case here. When we examine the fre- 
quency of don't as opposed to doesn.'t in tfiird person singular contexts, 
we find a quite consistent result (Table 8.5): 



Type of Subject 

Pronoun 

NP 



AE 

109/134 81.3 . 55/68 77.9 

23/31 74.2 j, 22/27 81.5 



Total , 132/165 80.0 75/95 78.9 

Table 8.5. Frequency of Use of don't with Singular Subjects 
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There "appears to be no important differences in "the degree of don't 
usage' according to features of- theyli^guis tic context, as , the - figures 
that distinguish between types of pubj ^t .,in Table b.5 indicate. In 
addition, the overall levels for AE andWp show once again a strong 
quantitative resemblence between the varrttfies. These figures can be 



compared with a variety of Vernacular Black English investigated by 
Fasold (1972:124) where don't pccurred in 87.5 percent of the cases with 
third person singular subject or a non-mainsfeream variety of American 
Indian English (Wolfram et al 1979:294) where^the incidence was 59.5%. 
Although the overall frequency levels may vary$ the pattern for don't in 
AE and OE does not .ai^pqar to differ from that ftyund for other non- 
mainstream varieties. v* 

Patterns of Variation in Subject-Verb Concord 

... 

Prior to further discussion of variation in agreement patterns for 

* " ■ * \ , • ■ \ ; 

this sample of AE, it will be useful to refefr to two*' other pertinent 
treatments of non-mainstream varieties with* rfespect to concord. The 
first, presented in Feagin (1979), deals with ia variety of .White Alabama 

English. Many of the observations she makes about agreement in that 

' '■■ *. ' .- .. .*■* . .. ; . . 

variety coincide with those made here. Fot the tost part, nonstandard 

agreement occurred, as in AE and OE, where a grammatically plural sub- 

ject was paired with a verb marked for singular agreement, yln addition, 

the highest frequencies were observed in the cases pf expletive th^re 

and past tense be with plural subjects. ^ V ^ 'i 

Hackenberg (1972) describes a sample of Appalachian speech from. 

• .-' . - • ' . v - • . vl^f o ;:,r 

another section of West Virginia. Not surprisingly, the data* ^ repoirts 

• . ■ * ',':fc.*' < 

are quite similar to what has been observed here, which , would .seem to » 
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lend support to the generalizability of the relationships found in this ' 

study. He summarizes the patterns" of. variation from the standard para- 

• ■ ..." 

/ ■ 

digm as follows: „ 

...First of all, the third- person singular form 

of present tense verb forms of [standard En&llshf 

are used both when the subject is third person , 1 

singular and when it is third person plural. The 

only exception to this is that this never happens 

when the third person plural, subject is a pronoun. 

The second part of the pattern deals with the past 
tense of the verb be. ... .In the corpus, was is 
• used for both the singular and the plural. .Unlike S 
the present tense verbs, there is no restriction 
on the type of plural subject with which this occurs. 
(Hackenberg 1972:91-92) ' 

Hackenberg presents an analysis of the data using variable rules. 
This approach naturally carries with it the problems discussed earlier 
with, respect to^ formalizing agreement relationships in English. 
However, -as Hackenberg deals with only the straightforward cases of the 
standard paradigm in his rules, these problems will not be discussed 
again here. He refers to Jacobs and Rosenbaum's (1968) work in giving 
his account of the rules for standard agreement (Hackenberg 1972:58). 
He presents a series of transformational rules", one of which deals 
generally with concord in the case of third person singular subjects and 
others which specify the particular forms of past and present tense be. 
The first rule involves replacing an auxiliary segment which is marked 
[-PAST] with the Z morpheme (third person singular present tense verb 
suffix). when the subject has the features [+111] (third person) and 
[+SG] (singular). Three sets of constraints are posited as influences 
on the operation of agr^ent which are similar to but do not coincide 
" exactly with those that have been discussed here. They are: (1) the 
type of verb (be or non-be ) ; (2) the type of subject (pronouns you, we, 
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they ; expletive there or othefc non-pronominal noun phrtoe)} and (3) 
tense (present or past). Hacke&berg then rewrites two transformations 

',> 7. 

similar to those mentioned earlier aa variable rules, incorporating 

t ■ . • . 

these constraints, to account for the variation in concord* Although 
the factor of % tense is referred tp as a constraint, this * 7 do^s not show 

• • • . r. • * ■ 

i/p in any of the rules since there) is a variable rule for present tense 
verbs and one for past tense, be. Hetioe only the constraints listed in 
the first two groups. >are built int»* the rules. 

The first rule Hackenb^pjg states is the transformation which repla- 
ces the auxiliary with the 2T moi^m|me for present tense verbs with 
third singular subjects. Thi rule^B feivjen as follows: 

kenberg 1972:7,0): 



Concordance (Hackenbe'rg 



X[ 



+III 
*(+SG) 
-S(i\ 
+PRC 

2 

2 



Y [+VERB / 
.[|A([COP])r 




There 



B V l+EXIST] J t Z) ) 

:J vp 

1 6 ' a^y 7 - 



Two constraints are hierax^fjEfed' in the representation, with telepre- 
sence of the verb be as the cftLghest order constraint (shown iii; A( [+COP] ) 
and the presence of expletive there as a second order (B) constraint. 
The complex of features with the noun phrase (NP) is intended, to indi- 
cate that the Z^ morpheme is always added with a third person singular 
subject And never occurs with a third person plural subject which is a 



pronoun. The remaining option, a non-pronominal plural subject, is not 
listed but the claim is made that this notation indicates that the rule 
* sometimes applies 1 in that context (Uacken^rg 1972:71). In reality, 
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the other two conatrainta are only relevant in that case and influence " 
how frequent the 'sometimes' is. 

An immediate problem with this representation is the inclusion of >% 
the constraint there in the. formulation of the rule. According to most 
accounts, there insertion is a separate rule which %b generally ordered 
after agreement rules. Although this ordering may not apply for some AE 
speakers, Hackenberg gives no justification for the potential presence 
of there in the structure- which undergoes his concordance transf or- 
mations. As Morgan (1972:201) points out, according to the usual 
ordering of these rules, agreement would have to be a global rale in 

4.4 t 

order to take into account whether or not there- insertion will be 
applied in the derivation. In order to maintain this formulation, then, 
Hackenberg would either have to argue for the status of this transfor- 
mation as a global rule or justify in some other way the presence of 
there at this point in the derivation for his AE speakers. A second 
difficulty involves the hierarchy of constraints proposed. In con- 
sidering the relative strengths of the two constraints, to determine 
which should be the alpha constraint, Hackenberg notes that a crucial 
cross-product is missing. That is^ while a frequency of nonstandard 
concord was observable for the cases where both be and there are present 
(63 percent), where neither is present (30 percent), and where be is 
present but there is not (A3 percent), no frequency was available for 
the fourth logical possibility, +there, -be. Hackenberg (1972:71) assu- 
mes that be is the stronger constraint, and predicts that for that 
fourth" case, the frequency would fall between A3 and 30 percent. 
However, again, no justification is given for this conclusion and it 
would seem that some further consideration of the problem is warranted., 



The figures from the sample collected for this study point to the possi- 
bility of there outranking be since it appears to be. f a, strong influence 
on agreement, but this remains uncertain because of the/ scarcity of 
examples where there occurs, with a nbpjfnhe. verb. 

For the pasH tense form of be , another rule is formulated in 
Hackenberg's account. In this case, the constraints exclusively involve 
the type of subject, since the rule is specific to sl single verb in a 
single tense. We will not discuss this second rule in detail here, but 
it has many of the same problems associated with it. Ekpletive there is 
again listed as a constraint, and the hierarchizihg of constraints pre- 

M. 

sents difficulties 'as well. 

In sum, although Hackenberg's presentation of the data serves to 

confirm what has been observed here, his ^analysis cannot be adopted. 

There are too many problems that have yet to be resolved in formulating 

rules for agreement in English to begin with. In addition, the nature 

of the apparent constraints on variation, for instance, in the special . 

case of expletive there , adds further complexity to the situation. ' 

* 

Hence, while the constraints Hackenberg has proposed seem for the most 
part to be valid ones and are genera'lly supported by this data set, 
their incorporation into variable rules is not as straightforward as his 
presentation would seem to imply. 

On final reference is relevant here. Dumas (1971) deals with 
speakers from Newton County, Arkansas, very close to the OE area under 
study here. Although she does not examine subject-verb agreement in its 
entirety, her obs^^ations concerning the behavior of certain verbs lend 
further support to the patterns found here. For the special case of 
don't with singular subjects, she notes: "The form don't ... is almost 
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universal. The form doesn't ... is recorded In Che speech of only one 
informant." (Dumas 1971:164) With past tense be forms, Dumas finds was 
to occur categorically (100% of the time) with the grammatically plural, 
pronouns you, we and thev. (.1971:164, 166). Expletive there also sjjpws 
categorical behavior, with there 's/ they 's (present tense be) andjthere, 
was/ there 'uz (past tense be) tho only forms recorded with ali y 
grammatical subjects (1971:166). Finally, Dumas also finds singular 
agreement with subjects people and- some (1971:165) (classified here as 
collective nouns). Thus, while the complete picture is not available, 
Dumas' observations coincide with the characteristics of the OE sample 
here; her categorically nonstandard features are those vtth the highest 
rates of nonstandardness for the speakers here as well. < 

An alternate way of examining the patterning of variation in 
agreement marking uses the technique of implicatiohal analysis. As 
discussed in the case of irregular verbs, these relationships may 
reflect change in progress. In any event, they show the systematic 
nature of variation in language as they form the : underlying patterns in 
the use of a particular features or features. In the case of agreement 
in AE and OE, the relationships among the conditioning factors can be 
examined as they relate to th £ incidence of nonstandard forms. (These 
factors were described earlier.) Since only isolated cases of nonstan- 
dard agreement exist with singular subjects, this discussion will be , 

* * - 

limited to patterns found for plural subjects. 



In terms of the sample^afe whole, the figures shown in Table 8.2^ 
indicate how the constraint pat^rn in their effect on agreement 
marking. The complexities represented by the factors listed there have 
already been discussed, and even though several different processes may 



bo represented by thera, >they may be implicationally related. That is, 

/ > ... 
even though the process vhi,ch determines agreement with expletive there 

mriy involve a different rule or rules than the ones which account for 

the nature of concord with past tense be, an iraplicational relationship 

may hold between the two factors, in terms of . their involvement in 

nonstandard agreement in marking. Such a relationship would exist if , 

9 

in the presence of one of the contexts, the incidence of nonstandard 
concord was consistently lower than when the other one was present. 
(The nature of implicational analysis is discussed more fully in 
Chapter Three.) 

/When the nature of implicational relationships was investigated in 
terms of individual speakers, certain limitations of the data became 
apparent. *It was not possible, *for instance, to examine the behavior of 
individuals with respect to each combination of factors found in the two 
dimensional chart in Table 8.2. Even if enough data had been available, 
the formalization of such relationships in terms of an implicational 
scale would be very difficult. It would require a three-dimensional 
figure since the contexts cannot be linearly arranged. As a result of 
these limitations; the implicational relationships by individual 
speakers were examined 'only according to factors which could be linearly 

* 

arranged and which were general enough to give an adequate data base. 

The scales which display the relationships found in AE an d OK are 
given in Table 8.6. As in the scales presented in Chapter Seven, ^ 
deviations from the pattern are marked. The relationship portrayed 
among these factors in terms of their, effect on the incidence of 
nonstandard concord coincide for the two varieties and can be summarized* 
as in (18): V 
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18. Other- Present _ Present Tenffe Past Tense Expletive 
Tense Verbs 3 have/ be. be there 

In other words, a speaker who uses some form like flowers grows would be 
likely to use a greater incidence of fbrms^Lke flowers has or flowers 
is, more flowers was and the highest rate would be expected for forms 

like there's flowers* 

The selection of these categories was not entirely arbitrary, 
although amount of data available for each was a consideration. As 
discussed earlier, the presence of expletive there appears to favor con- 
sistently the use of singular agreement, perhaps independently of ^ the 
other factors present. The way in .which it is implicationally related 
to the presence of the verb forms shown in the chart seems to give 
further evidence for viewing concord with there as a result of a dif- 
ferent process. This process may consist of the treatment of there 
simply as a singular subject as suggested earlier. The other categories 
involve the basic verb ' types . A maj or division occurs between tenses , 
and since the verb be is the only one which calls for agreement in its 
standard forms for the past' tense, it is considered separately. Also, 
since similar levels of nonstandard agreement marking for past tense be 
were observed for both pronominal and non-pronominal subjects, both were 
included within the category. For the other verb categories, pronominal- 
subjects were not included, since they behave so differently with 
respect to agreement. Within the present tense verbs, there were 
several possible distinctions to be made, since the verbs be and have as* 
well as 'other verbs' were -tabulated. Since have had so few tokens, (an 
average of just, over one per speaker with non-pronominal subjects), it 
was .combined with the present tense be forms. I _ 
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- In T^fcle 8.6, where £ indicates no nonstandard agreement forms/ JL. 
categorical nonstandard usage and X fluctuation between standard and 
nonstandard forms , a three-valued scale is present. The scalability of 
the three-valued chart for AE (Table 8.6a) according to the traditional 
method of calculation, with 210 filled cells and lo deviations, turns 
out to be 95.2 percent. For the OE scale (Table 8. 6b), the calculations 
are based on 148 filled cells with 8 deviations, for a. scalability 

rating of 94.6%. (These figures should be viewed with appropriate 

P . . .' .it .... . 

caution as simply rough approximations of how well the data as arranged 

. . • • . ■ ./;"' . • • 

scales, as mentioned in earlier chapters.) 

If we examine the scales in terms of potential language change in 
progress, we can make several observations. The implicational rela- 
tionships shown there would form a basis for charting the , direction of 
such change. From this viewpoint , for instance, the environment with 
expletive there would be seen as approaching completion in the change to 
categorical singular agreement marking and it would be predicted that 
the change to exclusive was use for the past tense of be would be * the 
next one to move to completion. The dynamic aspect of variation in the 
patterns of concord is undoubtedly much more complex than this, given 
the other distinctions that can be made in the conditioning factors. that 
were treated in earlier sections. The rielationships displayed in the 
pcale here, however, give some insight into the nature of the patterns 
underlying the variation and the direction of language change that may 
be occurring. We cannot jump to the conclusion that change iis actually 
talcing place, though, in the absence of supportive data of other types, 
some of which we will examine next. 
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Social Variables and Language Change 

The operation of agreement in OE and Ae does not appear to be . ? . 
related in any direct way to the social variables of age or sex. The _ 
implicational patterns arranged by individual speakers in Table 8.6 
point to this conclusion. The upper lines of the scales reflect more 
standard behavior; the lower lines represent less standard behavior. J If 
we examine the column labeled' "Age/Sex" in either scale, moving from top 
to bottom, we see ; .a mixture of age levels and sexes throughout. There 
is little indication of any relationship between either social variable 
and degree of nonstandardness. 

The actual frequencies of nonstandard concord marking are compiled 
for each age group in Table 8.7. In both AE and OE, there Wms to be a 
pattern in which the youngest and oldest groups have higher rates of 
nonstandard concord marking, with a progression roughly as follows: the 
youngest (10-15) group with a fairly high level of nonstandardness, the 
next (16-30) with a lower level, the middle group (31-50) with the 
lowest rate for the variety, then an upswing to the second oldest with a 
higher^rate (dramatically so for OE) , and then to yet a higher rate for 
the oldest group. This is perhaps more clearly illustrated in Figure 
8.3, where the overall figures for each age group are compared. The 
. diagram shows that the behavior of the different age groups of AE 
• speakers is fairly consistent (remembering, of course, that these are 
average values for each group, aW,' in fact, the individual variation / 
ranges much more widely)., The OE age groups, on the other "hand, display 
greater differences, with the biggest break between the groups under and 
over 50 years of age. There is no obvious explanation for this behavior 
for the different age groups.,-. For our consideration of the possibility 
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of language change Heifcg in progress, However, the tabulations fail to 
show the kind of age ^6up patterning which would support the notion 
that change is oc^irri^g, . The fact that the older groups tend to have . 

T 



higher levels of nonsta&dardness, on the average, gives a weak indica- 



tion that the standard? forms of agreement may prevail. 

The situation of variation in agreement in AE and OE is in many ways 
similar to that of the irregular verbs (Chapter Seven) with respect to 
change in progress. There is again evidence both for and against con- 
sidering the variation to be a reflection of change taking place. 
Historically, the system of subject-verb agreement marking has undergone 
substantial change , resulting in simplification of the system. For the 
be verb categories at least, the* nonstandard, forms conform to the direc- 
tion that past changes in verbs have taken, that of eliminating 
agreement distinctions in the past tense and reducing them in the pre- 
sent tense. \ For the 'other verb 1 category, the nonstandardness does not 

.n r 

represent the direction a natural change would be expected to take since 
it involves expanding the use x>f an agreement marking suffix. On 
another level, though, it can be viewed as moving toward removing the 
number distinction for third person subjects, so that both singular and 
plural subjects occur with suffixed verbs. In this sense, it might be 
seen as a generalization. 

The absence of a pattern of generational differences, where younge^ 



speakers exhibit a more advanced stage in a change than older speakers, 



tends to offer support to the conclusion that this is not a case of 



change. However, in line with the comments concerning this factor in 
irregular verb u&age, it is also possible that there is a mixture of 7 
social subgroups within the sample that confounds the measurement of 
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Table 8.7. Frequency of Nonstandard Concord in AE and 0E by 
Age Group and Linguistic Category. 
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frequencies by age groups. The exception appears to be expletive there 
where the Behavior of the entire sample is quite consistent (with 57 of 
87 speakers who use the construction showing categorically singular, 
agreement with plural subjects). This can be interpreted as an advanced 
stage in the change, a conclusion also supported by evidence from oth^r 
varieties, with similarly high levels of singular agreement marking with 
there . 2 The case of variation, in subject-verb concord marking is thus 
problematic in terms of deciding whether or not the variability is a 
sign of change in progress. ^ 

The Relationship among AE, OE and Other Varieties of English _ , v 
As the examination of concord marking in AE and OE has *pr ogres sed, 
we have seen strong similarities, both qualitative and quantitative, 
between the' two varieties. Qualitatively, both show consistently high 
levels of singular agreement with all expletive there structures , 
/Varying degrees of nbnstandardness with plural subjects and no nonstan- 
dardness with grannnatically singular subjects, with the exception of tbp 
lexical Item " don't . Quantitatively , we have observed the same ordering 
of categories in a set of implicational relationships (Table 8.6) and, 
in measures of frequency oj usage of nonstandard forms, the patterns 
according to both linguistic category ;(Table 8.4) and age groups (Table 
8.7) held strong resemblences. To give a statistical indication of the 
significance of this similarity , a correlational analysis was performed, 
using the overall figures for the 9 linguistic categories in each 
variety given in Table 8.4. The results are given in Figure 8.4. As it 
turns out, there is a high correlation between AE and OEon these para- 
meters. This relationship provides further evidence indicating a close 
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resemblance between AE and OS^in the marking of concord between subject 

and verbs. *. , " •' V ' " ^ 

Finally, the similarities we have uncoveredjhere can be further 
1 highlighted by comparing this pattern of agreement with th^t of other , 
varieties of English. Many non-mainstream varieties of English are 
characterized by high levels of singular agreement with all construe- 

r i 

'tions containing expletive there and usage of ' don't with both singular 
and plural subjects. Others, include nonstandardness beyond those 
environments to categories like the verb be with plural subjects, other 

* verbs with plural subjects, and verbs with third person ^singular sub- 
jects. A number of varieties of English which have been studied can be 
compared with AE and OE on the^e parameters. Where data are available, 
we can represent nonstandard usage by +, giving the profiles listed in 
Table 8.8. 



there 



plural plural 3rd Sg. '3rd Sg. 
+be + other -s abs. +don*t 



+ + + _ + 



Appalachian English 
Ozark English 

Northern White Nonstandard ■'.+■"■ + 
Puerto Rican English . 

Vernacular Black English + + 

American Indian (Pueblo) + . + + + 



. ; . + 

? ? ? + + . 

+ + 



Table 8.8. Agreement Marking in Non-mainstream Varieties of 
English .... 
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This characterization depicts the qualitative dimension of similarity 
and difference in concord for "selected non-mainstream varieties of 
English. Once again, AE and OE are shown to be alike, in contrast with 
other varieties. 

In sum, then, we are dtfawn to the conclusion that AE and UE operate 
according to very similar, if not identical, agreement patterns. 
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Notes to Chapter Eight 

.//.; 

*In addition to they_ for completive there , anot^p^rrespondence 1*-% 

.- '• . f ••. ■ fca&V-'** \ ■> 

found to some extent in Appalachian speech, th^fefctff it in a.consttuOT , 
tion. like it's, a lotta them does that ( 10 ; ^jgjgjfaevax , these instance^ • 
were not included in the tabulation since $fe. relationship between sub- 
ject and verb for agreement purposes (ioes not seem as clear as in the 
case of they . Both it and) they as replacements for expletive there are 
discussed further in Wolfram and Christian (1976:124-126). This usage 
is not common in OK. t 

2 In fact, it is' possible that this type of •nonstarfdardness 1 
(singular agreement with plural "subjects ' >nd expletive there) is being 
accepted more and more .as ^^^^ No^ only are many instances found in 
other non-mainstream varieties^ but many mainstream speakers have been 
observed using the construction in this way. For instance, some 
speakers would accept a sentence 1 i k» there ' s only three lef f as stan- 
dard. This would be predicted by the nature of variation in Appalachian 
speech, since the change in the case of expletive there appears to be 
most advanced. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
CONCLUSION 

■ V •/ " < ■ • 

Our conclusions regarding the stltdy of AE and OE are of three basic 

I \ ' 

types: 1) conclusions regarding the descriptive status of particular 

structures found in the varieties; 2) conclusions regarding the rela- 

I ■ 1 

tjionship of AE and OE; and 3) conclusions regarding both the general 

i • • . . 

nature bf language change and the specific changes taking place in AE 
land OE. Although we discuss these separately, there is a sense in which 
'the different sets of conclusions are intrinsically interwoven and build 
upon each other/ Thus, the study of variable phenomena, which is the 
empirical base of many of our conclusions about the relationship of AE 
and OE and the nature of change, is necessarily premised upon the quali- 
tative delimitation of permissible structures in which variation can 
take place. We do not see quantitative studies as a replacement for 
rigorous descriptive detail, but as a complementary dimension that 
allows us to examine the dynamic range of linguistic phenomena. Our goal 
has been to enhance, not replace the careful study of linguistic struc- 
tures by considering the nature bf structured variability in linguistic 
data. 

Descriptive Status 

' The study of AE and OE has necessarily led us to examine or re- 
examine t\ie lingUistic^parameters of some structures which are typically 
restricted to ttije kinds of non-mainstream' varieties spoken in these com- 
munities. Structures such as ^a-pre fixing, completive done , and personal 
datives , are typically Southern rural features (although not uniquely 
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so) whereas aspects of verb concord and irregular verbs have a somewhat 
wider scope, but with certain details that may be typically Southern and 

/ . V-y'..' 

rural. < 

f i 
The re-examination of ^-prefixing has confirmed syntactic and. pho- 
nological parameters specified in earlier studies (Wolfram and Christian 
1975; Wolfram 'i960 ), but the data have led us to a revision of our 
earlier conclusions about the synchronic derivation of the form and the 
semantic/pragmatic meaning. In particular, we have seen -evidence to 
separate the derivation of the prefix from the unstressed initial lexi- 

i 

cal a-, or at least to see it in a disjunctive relationship. , 
Parenthetically, we may say that part of our formal motivation for' 
positing this disjunction comes from the consideration of structured 
variability (viz. the fact that lexical a- was highly sensitive to 
surrounding phonological constraints and a-pref ixing was not) , an argu- 
ment for the inclusion of structured variability in the consideration of 
rule relations (cf. Wolfram 1975). We also revised our earlier position 
on the semantic/ pragmatic function of the a- prefix based on additional 
data .(collected in this study. We now maintain that the a- form can be 
used to indicate pragmatic intensity. In addition, it can be used as a 
vernacular indicator, marking shifts into older, more rural styles. Our 
conclusions about the semantic/pragmatic uses of the form are not alto- 
gether neat, but they are not dissonant with how we would expect an 
older, transitional form to function. .<■ 

In some respects, the use of completive done functions like a- 
pref ixing, iji that it may be used as a pragmatic intensifier. 1 Along 
with this, we suspect that' it may also function as a vernacular marker. 
However, it also may have unique semantic properties that can be 
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formally motivated on the basis of co-occurrence restrictions. Our examina 
tion of the current set of data along with that collected in previous 
studies supports its designation as a completive. Whereas the semantic 
and pragmatic characteristics may be separable, its function £S a 
completive marker can be formally motivated with fairly traditional syn- 
tactic argumentation. With completive done , the syntactic categorization 
is much more elusive than its semantic content (This, of course, is 
quite unlike a-preflxlng, where the converse was the case.). With all of # 
the possible candidates for syntactic classification (e.g. auxiliary, 
adverb) /'extensive siibcategorization conditions would be required in 
order to define the well-formed structures containing done , and its sta- 
tus is somewhat indeterminate. Notwithstanding these reservations, it 
seems to have the greatest affinity with a special class of modals, and 
we cautiously conclude that 'it be considered a M quasi-modal M . 

Our conclusion regarding the personal dative shows that it has a 
strong relationship with f or- datives in meaning and somewhat less strong 
in form. However, there ar,e also some distributional differences, such 
as its co-occurrence with various verbs, and its prohibition/ with the; 
pronoun it. Furthermore, its indirect object meaning can be canceled 
under certain conditions. We suggest, ^ then, that the personal dative is 
an M lndlrect-object-Hke M structure, which carries a benefa'ctive 
meaning. It may stem from the for- dative, but its usage has generalized 
to a wider variety of contexts with a concurrent shift in maarilng. 

The other two major structures examined in detail in this study, * 
irregular verbs and subject-verb concord, have not resulted in descrip- 
tive; revision of the basic grammatical or semantic analysis of the 
forms, although there are certainly higher order principles of re- 
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organization governing these structures that havefbeen revealed. For 
example \ the morphological tendency to modify verbs with two different 
forms in their preterit and participle functions (e.g. ^/went/fione) and 
not those with a single form (e.g. find/found ) suggests an organizing 
principle that relates to the notion of marking and unmarking in morpho- 
logical form. The strong tendency for generalization in both irregular 
Verbs and concord also suggests the principled basis of reorganization 
With respect to dialect differentiation. Our study has thus revealed new 
descriptive details concerning some important dialect structures and 
"some general principles 'that may guide the organization of these struc- 



tures. 



The Comparison of AE and OE ' 

The comparison of AE and OE may be considered on several different 
levels, including the' descriptive detail of the structures we have exa- 
mined, the f requency .with which the various structures are used and the 
distribution of the forms ^mohg different groups and individuals within 

the two communities; 

With respect to the descriptive details, we have not uncovered any 
substantive differences between the two varieties. For structures such 
as a-prefixing, completive done , and personal dative, the syntactic and 
semantic parameters are undifferentiated. The range of permissible syn- 
tactic and semantic conditions under which the structures may occur is 
identical. This is not to say that no descriptive differences can be 
found between the varieties. We must conclude, however, that there are 
no descriptive differences in the representative structures we have 



examined here- The close resemblance In descriptive detail is obviously 
a noteworthy- finding of this study. . 

The frequency relationships between the varieties also shows fairly 
close parallels, with some non-significant differences. Structures such 
as a-prefixing, condoled*, and irregular verbs show striking parallels 

' • . . 

both in the range x of frequency levels for individual speakers and the 

overall 'scores for the communities. In this regard, the overall levels 

• *■* 
of concord and ^-prefixing .are exemplary in their similarity- The 

distribution of irregular verb forms in the six categories of classifi^ 

cation is also quite, similar for the two communities* A series of impli- 

cational relationships among the six categories of irregular forms indi- 

cates that the ordering of the categories, with one exception, is the 

same for both AE and OE (The exception is bare root forms, where OE 

speakers tend to have a greater degree of nonstandard usage than AE 

speakers do.). Overall, OE tends to reveal less completive done and 

personal dative than AE. The difference in the use of done may be 

related to* the fact that it is a form that relates to age differences in 

the Ozark community, suggesting that it is a generally decreasing in its 

use^in OE. The age differences are* not a relevant , factor for AE. We 

note a similar patter-n/ fox personal datives. Both constructions appear 

to be fading from OE but are still an integral part of AE. 

Finally, ve should say something about the distribution of forms 

within the community. The major social variables we structured into the 

study were age and sex., For some structures, the age variable correlates 

with frequency /differences, and for others it does not. For example, 

significant correlation coefficients were found for age and a-prefixing 

in both AE and OE, Wt age does not does not correlate in any direct way 



with concord. This distribution is obviously related to the change that 
some of these structures are undergoing, which we shall have more to say 
about in the next section. ... 

The variable of sex does not correlate nearly as neatly with the 
linguistic variables as age. Thus, there. is not sex correlation with the 
use of a-prefixing, concord, or personal datives. Irregular verb use and, 
done tend to be used more by men than women, but the differences are not 
nearly as dramatic as some Of the linguistic variables that correlate 
with age. - ; "• 

Language Change 

As mentioned above, there are a number, of items that are undergoing 
change in AE and OE. The nature, direction, and rate of this change has 
been a constant theme of this study. The forms most clearly undergoing , 
change from the perspective of the apparent time frame set up in this 
study are a-prefixing and irregular verbs. In some respects, these two 
structures show similarities, but they also show some differences. In 
the case of a-prefixing, we have a form, that appears to be dying out, as 
fewer speakers in the younger generation use the form at significant 
levels, and many of them do not use it at all. In fact, we do not have a 
single speaker in our 10-15 year old group of; OE subjects who uses the 
form. On the other hand, all of our OE subjects above the age of 50 uses 
the form. The case is less extreme *f or AE speakers, but the pattern 
points in the same .direction; When AE and OE are compared side by side, 
it appears that the change- is taking place more rapidly in OE than in 
AE. In fact, when the oldest groups of speakers are compared, we find 
that a-prefixing is used at a higher (but not significantly) level by 



the OE group than the comparable AE age group . But when the ||t>ungest age 
groups are ' compared, the AE group has more signif ic^n^levels of the 
form. The loss of the ja-prefix is obviously bringing these speakers 
into greater* conformity with the majority of dialects currently spoken 
in the United States, including the standard varieties. A similar pheno- 
menon is apparently taking place with done and personal datives., except 
that the change in AE, if occurring at all,; is not as advanced as in OE. 

The change taking place in irregular verbs seems to be of a 
slightly different sort. The categories of irregular verb usage that 
distinguish the older from the younger generations are primarily the : 
different strong verb forms and regularization , categories which imply 
changes in the other categbries in our implicational analysis. Some of 
these forms obviously involve older forms that are changing (e.g. hearn, 
retch ), but we shoulcj note that these changes do not necessarily bring 
the system into conformity with the standard English pattern, as is the 

■ ■ • ■ ' : '. : . . ' * ■" •• • 

case of the a-prefixing. A number of nonstandard patterns still persist 
in the younger generation, such as the collapsing of three-form irregu- 
lars into two and the use of bare root past forms. These are the pat- .,■ 
terns that have been found, to a large extent, in a more general range 
of non-mainstream yarieties of English.. What we see is a leveling pro- 

cess in which some of the more unique features of these varieties are 

..' ■ ■ . ■ • . • *y : ,- . ■ ' . •. .• , ; •■ ; ■ ... • -. • 

being brought into conformity with other non-mainstream varieties rather 
than the standard variety. This seems to be supported by the data on 

concord as well. «, • ' 

Finally, we should say something about the general implications of 
this studjr for the investigation of variation in language change. Out 
examination of the process of change indicated that some" of the variable 



dimensions are not as neat as they have been sW forth by those who 
build structured variation into their dynamic icbdels (e.g. Bailey 1973). 
For one, there may be an important lexical component that has to be, 
recognized along with^systematic structural constraints. Constraints 
such as gonna and there have been isolated as. important variable 
constraints on a-prefixing and* concord, respectively, along with other 
structural categories. Although we might assign them a structural . 
designation in some ways parallel to the more traditional structural 
categories isolated as constraints on 'variability, they basically 
constitute a single item classif ication. The role of the lexical item , as 
a variable constraint seems 'to be particularly relevant at the, beginning 
and end points of change (cf . Labov 1981) . Recent studies of;, first 



language acquisition (cf. Wolfram for'tV bmr ^ and second ^j3 ua $ 



•<V" 



acquisition (Christian/^^ have sa^stted that 

the tole of the lexical component', 'may , be^f . v^ticultfC ^gnif tcande in 
the incipient and terminating points pf changte in gendr^L, 
unifying principle for quite different kirids o^bhange 

We have .also found a pattern of . selective;. forin retention 

'"vv •' ' ;> . . " ' Jr^' . . ; r ' v • 

various environments in % which the^^rm originally occurred. * 

tioi/ process does not a suggest a dattern\*of linear, regression iW 

change as it it goes to completion. In the study of '^P re ^**§fe^ i ^ r * i 



disappearing for a number: of 'speakers, we ^£o^. ; j^e;8f«al^^Al^?^^ 
the form at significant "levels in a'lgtyeri. environment compared" to otbMs}$ 
rather than a proportional reduction, thtts, one^&ftaker ^ ellmlnatfe^! j 
the form in progressives or geiie'r^. • adve r bi al taomtfiemen,t s - and retain . i£ v ? 
at significant levels with movement^ verb*. Another speaker may. ^ioose '.to 
retain it in the adver.b environment an^elim^ate ip^with movement verbs 



even thc^fgh the latter may b£ 



9 1 

id environment at a previous stage. 



fln spme* ^ of ^-prefixing is a func- 

tiori ofl.sfelective eiftjirorim^^ rather than the gradual reduc- 



t>±ori tn each' represeijtativ^^nV with the less frequent environ- 

•?. ioBvn constraint accelerati 

\ t aimi*tte^ in language change (Bailey 1973; 



:ion has been 



this >kinc 



selective pattern at the end points has not 



and OE provides a rich laboratory for the 
ti^j|^ language change. Many oi the conclu- 



y , 'S+y* .signs. rax! 




to this situation, but, as in any careful study of a 



i^res.eiffll^^ there are inevitable rfnd provocative 

^%''yy^yyyyy^i : 

.< ' ; i^pllcatiort|^ that extend far beyond the individual case. These avenues 



ttiort0 that extend f ar beyond t 

tQ S ° me excitin 8 new insi g hts about the general 
*' : Y*\\^ : & •nature"' /i?f language ^differences and change —insights supported by data 

X v'v ■-■ , » . . . T 
' / "■■^'■'frditf 'real -people undergoing -change. 



* '■ '* :■■ ■ ' 



/ 




■ ■% 
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APPENDIX A 
Llat of Subjects in- Analytic Sample 



APPALACHIAN ENGLISH SAMPLE 



Ago Grou p 

.10-15 



16-30 



31-50 • 



} 



Subject No . 

1 
2 
4 
6 
10 
44 
46 
51 
61 
64 
65 
70 
74 
«• 75 
77 
124 
148 
150 
154 

. 7 

17 

35 

36 

66 

87 
149 
151 
155 % 
156 
158 
159 

28 - 

29 

30 

37 

40 
164 
202 
203 
207 
208 



Age/ Sex 

15M 
13M 
13M 
1AM 
14M 
14M 
15M 



r 



10M 
i4F 
15F 
15F 
13F 
11F 
10F 
11F 
11M 
13F 
13F 
13F 

17M 
16M 
22F 
27F 
17F 
24M 
18F 
18F 
17M 
20F 
25M 
20M 

42F 
33F 
50M 
45F 
39F 
33M 
40M 
45F 
48M 
44M 



.Data of 
I nterview 

1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
197# 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974/ 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974. 
1974 
1974 
1974 

1974 . 
1974 
1974 

1974 /' 
1974 % 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 

1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 . 
1974 
1982 
1982 
1983 
1983 



Occupation of 
Head of Household 



horaemaker 
^ truekclriver 
coal miner 
unemployed 
cons true tio*h worker 
unemployed 

government employee (ret 

farmer 

coal miner 

government employee 

contractor 

farmer 

unemployed 

construction worker 

carpenter 

coal miner 

unknown 

coal miner 

machinist 

salesman 

coal miner (disabled) 

furniture mover 

truck driver . 

saw mill worker 

maintenance worker 

waitress 

machinist 

coal Iminejf 

welder 

medical technician 
grocery store worker 

cook/waitress • 

waitress 

coal miner 

saw mill worker 

disabled worker 

custodian 

government employee 
machinist 

construction worker 
mechanic 
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A ge-Group 



51-70 



70+ 







Date of 


Subject No. 


Age/ Sex 


Interview 


■■' ,•■ • ■ 

22 " 


60M ; 


■ i m A 

1974 


' : 31 


• '■}[ ; 67m. ; 


19/4 


, ; 32 


\. ■ 54M ; '. 


1974 


146 


V v:-'.- ';v 52M 


.: 1974 v 


152 " 




. ,^97.4 ; ;. 


157 


52F ;'. 


t m A 

1974 


160 


56F /. 


1 m a 
1974 


204 

£m \J *T 


65M 


1982 


206 


60F 


' 1983 


210 


56F 


1983 : 


213 


59M 


1983 


83 


93F 


1974 


85 


78F 1 


1974 


153 


83F 


T OTA 

1974 


: 201 


: 85M 


1982 


205 


■ 81F 


1983 


209 


80F "[ 


1983 


• • 211 


77M 


* ' 1 Oft** 


212 


90M 


1983 


214 


.«•• 90M 


1983 


215 


' 91M 


198 S'^ 



.^Occupation of 
Head of Houseftoid 



unknown' . 

coal miner ( re tirfed)> I 
unknown 

coil winder > 
'■: unknown 
unknown r 
railroad worker 
unknown . 

homemaker..* ... 
homemaker 
forest ranger 

unknown 

unknown • ♦ .. • 

unknown 

unknown :/'■ . 

homejnaker " •: - 
homemaker 
unknot 

coal miner (retired) 
barber (retired) . 
railroad worker (ret: 



OZARK ENGLISH SAMPLE 



Age Group 



: 10-15 



Subject No . 

11 ... : 

12 

. 13 . 
16 
17 
18 
19 



Age/Sex 

14F 
12M V 
12F 
15F 
14M 
15M 
12F 
» 13F 



Date of 
Interview 

1982 
1982 
• 1982 
1982 
1982 
1982 
1982 ' 
1982 



16-30 8 > "« 17M 1982 

10 *, ' 17M 1982 

. ... 14 . 7 " 17F 1982 

. i 1 . 15 . : 16F 1982 

21 17F- .>.. 1982 

22 . 25M 1982 
27 28F 1982 

, . • ... 38 - 25F -' . 1983 

,"' 42 { 30F^ ., 1983 

■■■■■fa; ■' •/•"••» ;•' .46 . • 22M' 1983 

31-50 23 ' 32M 1982 

34 • 34F : 1982 

35a i 36M 1982 

\. 35 b . '! 35F 1982 

36 48M 1983 

39 36F 1983 

43 34F 1983, 

51-70 25 59M 1982 

26 , 55F 1982 

29 " \V • 69M 1982 

30 • ' "'■ ■\; 7 OF 1982 

Vv.' .-v' . 33 7,, .. >,;•'. > 55M 1982 

. J' 41a . - : : .. . : : SfAt 62M 1983- 

.•' '^41b • . . : 59F 1983 



Occupation of 

Head;, of Househol d . : 

construction worker 
. teacher' s aid, 
logger (disabled) 
unemployed 
factory worker 
factory worker 
house painter . 
sawmill worker •; 
(unemployed) 

university worker 

logger 

machinist 

di sab iled worker 

farmer 
. logger/ sawmill worker 
■■ painting contractor 

sawmill worker. 

farmer ■ 

restaurant worker 



farmer 

house; painter (disabled) 

logger (disabled) ' 

postmaster 

farmer 
■ unknown 

farmer 
-.■«<*.•• " . 

construction worker 

postmaster (retired) 

farmer 

unknown 

sawmill owner 

farmer 

farmer 
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• . INTERVIEW EXCERPT : #1 
\ ; APPALACHIAN SAMPLE 



Sp^aiker #30 : ^O 'year old male 
Interview date : October 6, 1974 

F = Fieldworker v* 
S ■ « Subject 



F:* 1 When is the best time to start planting your garden? 

S: Well, the best, to really get, to make your garden do good, the old 

timers has ^always said that, the best way, you plow, say plow your 
garden sometime in March, February or -March, and let it freeze again. 
And ,then spring of the year 1 11 come again and say in April, about 
Ap^il, then you can run over it and disk it up a . little bit and begin 
: to get it ready so it's beat up real good.. Well, by the tenth of 
May then you should be, around here we always have got. stuff done 
planted by the tenth of May because everybody is looking for that 
frost. The tenth of May you always have a frost. I mean just 
> practically every year. Well, after the tenth of May, then you can 
bet on that y^u don't have to have any more frosts; 

F: That's the last cold spell, isn't it? 

S: Last cold spell is about the tenth of May and if you plant,; if you go 

ahead and plant your stuff too early, it lays in the ground and it 
won't come up half as quick as it does when the soil is right. Then 
it's time to plant. 

F: • >Do you ever heat of people planting according to the signs? 

S: -h Oh yeah. 

F: Do you use this? ' 

S: s . No , I don't.. I never have used it and of course I don' t hardly , 

I don't believe in signs too much, but a lot of old timers go for 
this signs and they do, they raise real nice good crops. And I've 
always, of course I never have went for the signs and I've always 
raised good gardens. < 

F: Do, are you familiar with any of these signs? 

S: No... let's see, " . 

F: ■ . Or old sayings. "* v ■ ■ 
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Well, if they, they claim if you planted in the, when the signs is • 
in the head, : I don 1 1 know, your potatoes will. . .In the light of the 
moon, if you plant in the light of the moon, " these old timers says, • 
that your taters » potatoes /will comi to the - top of the ground. And 
if you plaiit tp. thk dark 6f the tndfoxi , is the best time they; cla:Lin to 
plant; potatoes. I --.V ' 



Do you know afe^'re .old sayings about your ' garden, things you should 



do?.. .,-m&£ 



Well, . there's one thing you've' got to do if you raise a good garden. 
You've got to work it, and that means you've got to get in it and keep 
the weeds chopped out of it, keep the weeds cut out, dig 'em out, ' 
work 'em out with your hoe or tiller. or whatever you might have to 
work it with, and- at least you've got to work it three times, two or 
three times , and after your crop-gets started, your corn or whatever 
it is that you've work-, well, when it gets up pretty good size and 
then hit* 11 choke the weeds down. It'll keep the wee.ds out. 

What season of the year do! you like best? Do you have a favorite •» 

season? ' ■ \ \ 

Well, I, they's two, .spring and fall. 

OK, why? Why do you like these two? 

Well, you go through the winter, . things is pretty, you know, it's 
rough. Well, the snow, you're trying to go to work, and you get cold, 
and then, first thing you know though, you're looking forward to seeing 
spring. • First thing you know, the birds starts singing, and they 
coming back. They start singing and the trees starts putting out, 
Well you look and you say, you look and you say, well, God is real, ^ 
because you know that from all His wonderful works, because man can t 
do that. And you know that, when you see this, all this a-happening, 
you know that it's, there has to be a God to do this . 

What about the fall? How come you like the fall? So you can go 
huhtxng? ' 

Well, yeah. You see all the leaves then when fall comes j us t\ about 
to say now. You've had a big frost. Well, your leaves' 11 never 
start turning, really getting dark and getting beautiful, till you 
have a frost. You have a real heavy frost, say just like snow, just 
"like we've had already. Well, when that happens, then your leaves 
will start turning. There's nothing to keep 'em from turning, I 
mean, they'll, turn. Then they begin to get beautiful and from now on 
in, then, for the next thirty days, the woods is, it gets beautiful, 
every time you look out you see something different in trees and it 
gets more beautiful everyi time you see it. Now, then, when you 
have a rainf gart of the leaves '11 come off, part of 'em 11 stay 




Oh yeah. • 

Yau have? I guess it is... * 

The leaves , some 1 s a-f ailing and you can look around, oh, it 1 s just 
beautiful. And then, another thing, reason I like fall, well hunting' 
season is coming close, where you can go, say, just like Saturday 
squirrel season coming, turkey season. Well, if you want to go say 
your boys is ray boys is. . . (telephone interruption) •; 

Can you remember a real bad winter? 

Well, back before the World War II, we used to have some rough winters 
'round here, that's been well back in forty, back in forty-* two, the snow 
would get knee deep. The snow would get knee deep and man, we'd have; 
a time gelgping to work or wherever we was going, weld have a real 
bad' time j^you know, getting there and everything, and, I mean,, it -was 
really rough. , > 

Well, do you ever remember being stuck in the snow? ': 

Well, bade in them days, back in them days, we 1 d^ always take, well, 
.you'had neighbors and people was willing to come to help you if you 
gbt stuck. You didn't have, to worry about help ; because, if you got 
stuck, you would set there, say just for a few minutes^and there 1 d 
Sbe some of your buddies come by or something. And they was always, 
they wasn't in too big a hurry to stop, to help you. They was more 
than willing to help you. ' And seem like now if your best friend goes 
'by now, if you' re not careful, he'll turn his /head to keep from seeit^ 
you and keep riding on down the road and then maybe you'll see him in 
a day or two later and you'll say something to him and he'll say why^, 
I didn' t see you. . ' j, 

Some .man was out here the other day, he ran out of gas about fbuxfo' clock 
and he was out here at six-thirty when Chet got up, nq one yoyl.d pick 
him up, and it was! awful. It was one of the real com nights we had had. 
People just .... * , ^ 



Well, people's not, well, in other words, people's 4 not concerned about 
the other person, now, .sterns like. I don' t know what's happened.^ 




Do' you think some peopllpire afraid to pick up hitch hikers, you 
heard so much about them, you know, if you pick up strange pepple they 
might kill you*. ' ' Vv 



■WeU^^.dcin! t ' know if it* s that or it's people is, they'd too much for r 
peptfie to do, : seem like. They're going somewhere, don't .even know 
where they going. They in a hurry, the people is in i real big hurry, 
seem. like, to go somewhere, but when they get there, they, then I don't 
khowvwhat really , they always in a hurry but seem like can ' t • get - no thing 
done. And it Is like I wag telling Ethel , she gets ready to go to work - 
every morning> she, right on, just as 'hard as she can go. Leave right at 
the minute, gotta run right at it, % well, I. . .That' s just the way life is 
now I guess. And, all that, so I just really don't know what on that. 

But like you said, I don't think people are willing to help other people 
anymore, as willing as they used to be. They' d rather no^ have to 
fool with 'em, don't you think? - , * ^ 

1 At's right . Well, you can 'have a next door neighbor and he' s not 
interested enough. Back, fifteen or twenty year ago, a neighbor could 
start building a house, he's start building that house,, well, tthe 
first thing you know,, without even asking anyone to help, the f|Lrst 
thing you know, within one day, people all around would be comiig ^ 
pitching in. to help, to offer to help him do this work. If hej^ot 
sick or knocked: out from work or something, the people could come for, 
well, they'd just walk for miles, to come if it was time of year, say 
in the fall of the year for him to cut his corn or Just whatever he 
might have to do! in the. fall of the year. Rather, than seeing him lose 
his crop, why they would sacrifice. and come right there to,help him do 
all this kind of wo,rk and all that. And now, just seems like in this 
day and time, that the people if they catch their brother in a hard ? 
spot., seem like they enjjoy it, to see him lose what he has got. 

I don't know what's made people so hard., Do you remember any floods, 
any bad floods around here? 

Well, no, not too much, because, ..of course, oh, maybe in the fall' of 
the year nowj we have a few floods, say well not really floods, the 
rivers gets up when we start having a .lotta rain- and these people 
live in the lowlands say like down big. sandy, you know, places like 
that, of course, the water gets pretty high and they gotta move out 
a lotta times.,' But, really, there's not much, you know, floods, around 
this section. . / \ . . • ' , 

0J£. When you were a child, did your parents have' special things they 
did for you when you were sick or did you .go to the doctor every 
• time you got sick? Do you- know any old remedies? . - . 

Back then/f a dollar was a dollar.. And the/only time you went to the 
doctor id if, when you went tothe doctor, you was sick'. You didn't 
go to the doctor for just a^Keadache like now. Lotta people now if 
they've got just a little headache, they ready to go, to the doctor. 
Well, back then, if, well< let's say you had a little headache or > . 
something, .or maybe a bohe a-hurting, or^our leg a-hurting, mother 
■ Vould ; get up 'some kiruKof like sassafrac tea. , 



Did .she make that herself? - • 

- ..; : .-v.- • . ■ i} \ . . ■ <:\ : •;.-./.'•.;• 

Oh yeah. And we used to go out and dig the roots and then mother would 
boil it and get the juice off it, that be skssafrac tea. A " 

Was there any, you just boiled it, that's all, and then you drank it. 

You'd boil -it and you drank if. That's what we called sassafrac tea. 

Did that help you? % / 

Oh well, it might hota helped, you but you thought it did anyway as a 
kid in, in that way. , 



INTERVIEW EXCERPT #2 
' . OZARK SAMPLE 

Speaker #23 i 32 year old male 
Intetview 4ate: October 25, 1982 
F * Fieldworker 

S = Subject " ^-v ' 

r ' • " . ■ . • ' . \ . ■ • ~ - 

':. • : J . • . . \ •'• ••• .' 

F: 9 The girls tell me you were on the 'school board here. +' 

S: ... Yeah. : \ 

F: I would imagine you get to spend a lot of time up there to<J. 

S: Yeah, it seems like you know if a person is interested in people and 

interested in his community you know and kind of proud of what you are 
you know you might not be much but you can Always find ways to expend 
what little excess energy you might give by fixing fence or what have 
you. I decided that well I don't know what the qualifications are for ■ 
serving on the school- board, I reckon it's just a desire you know to ^ 
give a part of yourself for the benefit of the kids. I believe in 
public education. My Dad couldn't read or write, and I guess he'd've 
wailed the tar out of me if I hadn't've went on to school, and I 
graduated from the little old school. When I was in the Army, I was 
told, I graduated from one of the biggest classes in Oark, ; had fourteen 
graduates, seven boys and seven girls. 

F: When you graduated from Oark? 

• . * G . , . . • , 

S: Yeah, and I got in a, well of course I got drafted the old double*-oh-six, 

you know, and I decided I'd go. ahead, I'd rather be something besitfe 
just pack. a gun, you know. I enlisted, and got a pretty good school. *I 
went to school for forty weeks, pretty competitive, pretty tough 
school, in the service. ■ * 

F: What were you in? ^) . 

• . jV • - s v-. :">Ar < i ' 

I wag a crypto repairman. They se cur i£y>^sfy& terns, and lot of the old 

boys I was ift school with was, you know; a collfege graduates 
' " . engineering flegrees ,and things lik^ that. I had a little trouble with.. . 
I didn't know I had an accent until 1/ went in the Army. 



F:, It didn't take them long to f i^re ^sh'a^: one out did it? 

S: • No, it seemed like everybody knftw&d' where I was from and I couldn't 

ever figure out where anybody else was from. It v^as kind of interesting. 
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You know, working with them, but anyhow what I was leading there on 
was the education. You know it' done me good. What" little dab. I got. 
I don't think I could have, well I know I wouldn't have been allowed 
the opportunity to been in the school that I was if I hadn't 've 
had just even just a high school degree, a diploma and a, so you 
know there's a lot of kids up in here that don*t appreciate the ; 
benefits of free and just the ability to learn and it be paid for. 
They don't understand the cost that's involved or the sacrifices 
that people have to make. Well that's kind of the basis of what got 
me involved in ..the school board. I reckon we've had the same problems 
as about any school board you tow whether it'd be fussing parents or 
fighting teachers., So you know knocked over a cup of coffee or two, 
you know just/ kept "a-jabbering. And now out . of eight I got the board 
and I reckon I had a knack for blowing and going or something, and 
they put me in the, I served president of the board for pretty near 
three years. " a l've been on the Board four years in March, and got 
involved in that, .and of course now I'm campaigning for Justice Of 
the Peace, here in I don't know. 

• • •* 

You're into politics? 

Getting deep into politics at a local level. I don't" know it's a... 

Was your Dad in politics? Did you have any relatives in politics? 

Oh, I got a distant relative, C.W. was of course state legislator, 
in the state legislature. But of course I grew up around him but 
at the time he wasn't in politics, you know, he was just preaching 
there in the church. I was in the service I guess when he ran. I 
don't remember just when, it was he ran for state legislature. He s 
not he wasn't very close kin folk, but I guess that'd be as close 
as you can say. I reckon I was the first one of my immediate family 
anyhow that graduated from high school. As far as my parents, aunt ^ 
and uncles, none of them's involved in politics. 

'Well if you run for the Justice of the Peace that's with the 

Are you running against someone from up in this area? 

No I 'm.kinda running a maverick* ace. See, there's three townships 
up here that's real sparsely populated and there's five townships in 
tt/is district. And the two southern townships are closer to town 
and they're heavily populated and one of the, the guy that I beat in 
Democratic primary, was a, was from that area. Of course now I ve > 
got an opponent in the General Election. 

A republican? How, does it look? 

Well, pretty favorable. I'm confident. 

Is is. the same way as most- -of. Arkansas area here where if you win the 
Democratic. . . , 



Well, see. ♦ 

; '■ - ■■ ■ • ' • ..;r : ■ 

Primary you're pretty well in? ^ . 

■ . ' • ■ ■ ■■ . - : ■"■ ■ ■■ > . '. . • • • ./>•••■:;■ • •" 

Well, I'd venture to^say that, yeah, it's that way to a certain extent. 
Of course j you know C.W. he was on the Republican side and of course 
he went to the state legislature, from this county . They voted for 
him big every time. So I think that really and truly and honestly that 
basically most people in this area are very independent, and they 
still vote Democratic from Reconstruction Days and you know ray great 
grandpas' was, can remember the bad times you know and then another thing 
Is you know where they want to or not a lot of people remember the 
Hoover days you* know and the Hoover Hogs and bad times. The Ozark 
Mountains were probably hit the hardest of any particular segment of *- 
society. The population of the time you know they was hard, no jobs 
and no money for coal oil and no seed taters, had tcr kill their 
last seed rooster you know to eat so ^-s tough, And they 1 s still a 
lot of old7 fashion feelings there that on the same sentiment, , : .V 
Mr. Roosevelt come along, you know, with the new deal and the CC camps " 
and the WPA and all of his systems and, oh, a lot of people ain't 
for that kind of thing. They're just diggers and grubbfers. So feealXy 
we probably have more in a way backup in the woods, back up here in 
the Hills you got Tnore people that trace, their political lineage farther 
back and. identify, than you do in a lot of" other places. You get into 
towns and people, people in towns they just well they don't know each 
other; as well and they don' t ^remember their background as well and. 
Now its kind of funny, I've had because of my name and because of C.W. 
being affiliated with th^ Republican Party, I've had some identity' 
complex problems you know and yet basically ray family, you know at least 
my Dad probably was a little bit more leaning towards the Democrat 
side. When he went to vote yqu know he participated and he didn't 
participate, it kind of depended on the man you know, whether he was 
interested or not interested" and most people up in here are mote 
interested in local, politics, politics then they are in... State 
generates quite a bit of controversy, you know, state level. Probably 
nothing gets 'em wound up any more though than just like the country *• 
judge's; race or the sheriff's race or something along that line. They* 
get p»retty involved. 

How are you campaigning? 

Well in the primary I wore the knuckles off my hands knocking on the 
doors. You know shook all the leaves out of the bushes you know a^shaking 
them. Of course newspapers, I advertised in the local' newspaper in 'g. 
the county and that's in this election you know. Iti the General 
Election, I've kind of, I've kind of changed up a little bit. I've not, 
knocked as many doors. Just kind of salted the area, you know, just go 
in and hit a few more prominent or more people that stir a little more. 
You know there's always people that's either, they June bug around, 
you know they are involved, *or-brush hogging or disking, or they're 
selling honey, doing something. , There are kind of involved with the 
community. Stopping at the little country stores, setting around and 
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a- talking and a- jabbering and so on and listening more than anything, 

just listening to what people got to say because you know you, learn 

more listening than you can punning your mouth normally. That's kind 

of a minimum pretty well of the way I went about it this time., I 

felt that I've established an you know an identity up in tfre community, 

positive or negative. Besides you don't know you know. Depends 

on where you got a p^tch of flopping on your overhauls, you know when you 

showed up I guess. Now people up here, you can't you know I'm just 

throwing a pun, there about overalls. I wear a pair of them every 

once in a while but you, you can' t ,.. you can get too slick up here, too . 

much citified. There's a time and a place for a tie and a coat, you 

know, polishing shoes and so on, but there's also, a time and a place 

to be to kind of be a little, bit more .earthy, I guess to be countrified. 

Comfortable? 

Yep, well any time, you know, if you got a man that's up there and he 
started back in 1930 or '25 or whenever, like my grandpaw a-plowing 
a team of mules down in the river bottom, black land you know planting 
cotton, you know and then moved into: the log woods and split stag boats 
all of his life and cut pulp wood, you know, he's probably got three 
pair of britches or four, one of them's reserved for special occasions, 7 
so you know if you run around, or even be just too dyked up thats 
all there is to it. 

I ■ ■ . • • 

With your feLme on the school board you know it's; a pretty small, close ' ^ 
group around here from what I saw. What are some of the problems that 
you've run into that are going to be a bit interesting. 

Well, I kon't know.* Of course, you know it was a change for me 
you know" to be involved in a public lawmaking body a grou^ of. rrien that 
you know that you had to you had to negotiate. You learned that just 
what you wanted wadn't exactly what went, or what you could see maybe 
yOu couldn't .convince somebody else to see. ■ Maybe all your -brilliance 
might be bafflement to them. So, it took a little readjusting you 
know to come to grasp with the fact that you know you' re just one. Nc 
matter where you stand or what you are or how many people behind you,;, 
or if you got a hundred percent of the vote; when you set down to the 
board, you're just one member and one vote. And, so what it comes to 
is learning to live with that, learn to adjust and be flexible enough 
you know to have change. Bennie you want me to get out of your way? 
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Appendix C 



INVENTORY OF STRUCTURES 

In the following sections, we shaUTbriefly inventory 
some of the major structures we have found in AE and OE and 
make observations concerning tfhe use of the structures in 
these varieties. The observations derive from our careful 
examination of the entire selection of tape samples, but do 
not typically include frequency tabulations, as do some^ of 
the structures we discussed in the major chapter^ of _the^ 
report. Furthermore , they are selective, and somewhat 
subject to our biases as we listened carefully to each tape 

^recording and made notes on the structures found in each 
interview in relation to traditionally-cited diagnostic 
dialect features. A comprehensive study would take each of 
these structures and conduct analyses akin to those 
reported in the substantive chapters of the report. A more 

/complete study certainly would consider other structures 
that were not included in our notes. Despite these 
limitations, an inventory of this type might be helpful to 
those who have questions concerning the range of structures 
found in AE and OE. And these observations may serve as a 
preliminary for researchers who want to conduct more 

^extensive analyses og% aspects of the comparison of AE and OE 

Our general format of presentation will" be to make' a 
very brief, general comment on the mature of the rule 
governing the structure, cite several illustrative examples 
of the form in the varieties, and hake a comment on the 
domparison of the form in AE and OE. Our ove^iew is 
limited' to the phonological and grammatical structures 
generally considered to be among the diaJBe^jtally diagnostic 
items in American English, although many ©f the more common 
vowel differences are not considered here? For convenience, 
iraditionaFprthographic representation is used. 

Cohsonants = v s 

"~~ ~ — A . • • 

Final , Cluster Reduction ~ ^ 

AE and OE do not participate in the rule which reduces 
clusters ending in a stop and sharing a voicing 
specification (e.g. wild wil" find > fin' ) in any 

significant way . Clusters are. generally intact unless 
followed by a consonant (e.g . wil / cat ; pick' corn ), as in 
most standard varieties of English. * . 

< Epenthesis Following Clusters 

The long form of the regular third person singular 
present tense,' the plural,; and possessive /Iz/ is 
occassional ly used following clusters involving s * stop. 
We have not found this pattern with possessives although we 
• nigljt predict it for these forms as well (e.g. the ghost es 
. house) . ' y 



AE 

...it's qhostfes (9:(994) 

. . .acrosp the. deskea (1:28) 



OE 

5 <40B:79) 



. . .till it frostes 
...it laatea for three days (22:16) 
. . . conteatea 



The form ia relatively infrequent in both varieties, 
but more common with plurals in ^AE than on the other forms. 



Intruaive t 

A small set of items typically ending JLn s (and 
sometimes f) may retain the earlier vers: 
resulting in a cluster. 

, ... AE 



.ng in s (an< 
lion with_t, 



. . . oncet a day (69:C267) 
. . ^f eed him twicet a day (37:7) 
../there's a big cliff t .(34: (450) 
...I got them two acrosst (22:10) 

OE 

...oncet I lay down (22:11"). 
. . . twicet as high (22:13) 
...oncet. a month (28:17) 

The list of items retaining the t appears to be more 
extensive in AE than in OE, with oncet and " twicet being the most 
persistent forms to retain the t_. 

Fricative Stopping 

Preceding nasals, voiced fricatives may be stopped, 
this ia; particularly prevelani with z, but found /to some 
extent with C#7 and v as well. 

AE 

They wadn / t a dang One of them • . . (31 : 12 ) 

it doesn't take but about (40J19) 

dangerous with that, idn' t he?(2:2) ^ 



They wadn ' t a-raisin' nothln' (1B:20) 

f ..when it wadn' t but one truck in Oark (26:18) 



1 

'■ v 



Intial- th and dh 



There are two major processes that affect the 
initial voiceless (e.g. think, thought \ and^p^a^d (e.g. 
the , though ) interdental fricatives. Th ^^^^^fng °* 
fricatives ( e.g. thev - > dev ) is part o^^pk*Qno)r^ 
nonstandard parttern shared with moat non^ala^^^ 
varieties of English. Neither AE nor *0E i^^paVticulatiy 
unique in its participation in this general prbcess. The 
other process involves the loss of the initial jfricatives . ' 
Although most English varieties partcipate in fchis process 
to some exteyit C typically unstressed pronouns such as I 
like / em ), the classes of items affected by this process 
(demonstratives, expletives) and phonological contexts 
for its operation are much more extensive in AE and OEi 
Particularly noteworthy is its occurrence with more 
stressed demonstratives and expletives in sentence intitial 
position, such as / ere / s fat high priced one CAE 84: (37) 
and "at was Daddy's mother (AE 85:4). 

Medial and Final th and dh 

With occasional exceptions in AE, these varieties have 
not been found to participate in the th/f neutralization 
pattern that results in forms such as baf for bath and 
af letic for athletic in other non-mainstream varieties of 
English. 

» 

Initial w Reduction 

In unstressed positions within the sentence, the 
initial w of items such as was and one may be deleted. 
This appears to be a generalization of a more restricted 
process affecting most English varieties (e .g. will --> 'ID 

AE 

I guess they knew what L thev / z a -savin ' (24; (382) 
. . . whupped me up a good / un (36:11). • 

OE 

they^z. there before iGeorge Rudy was (32:2) 
...a little biddy 'un (28:16)' 

This process is fairly pervasive in both varieties, 
particularly among older speakers. For younger speakers, it 
is more common with the form was than one . 

Initial Unsressed Syllables 

The general process of deleting initial unstressed, 
syllables in informal speech styles of standard English 
(e.g. because --> 'cause , , around ground) is extended 

in both varieties. However, the extension affects word 
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• » - ' •. " • • ->v 

. " ••• \ • ' ■■ 7 ■' ■. \ ' - . i ' if •■{■.'■:-<■'■ k : 

'"■ in 'both AE and OE. however, the ex t en& £q£;'' •5P^ji:*#^^^. , ' ! . : \ 

fprms aff ected and sword classes rather ^n : the f requency \ 
%. levels. In fact, some of , the older . speakers have relatively • 
}t High' -frequency levels of retention ,/" and a kind of a.-/- jjj . . ''••/■ 
"expansion ,<isee a -.prefixing and exparis,i^e^a- > ^ :0r. -|Jm " y .}\ 

"M ■•«"'• ■ >; / .••:*'v' ; \-''''ae" \J^«D;*' : ^J''.''v' ''''' : 

••/;'•* : "' v • f • ; -.v>.. / '■ :': Z^/^* ^- r - 

He should be Mrlowed rf'hear It <22,:2^ " . ; 
. It'** 'tween "each Individual ><28: 28) ^^tei' >V-' : . 

; v- ? don't 'member (36:7)' Vv \ '^Sf^W''^ '.' ' • V , 

.' "It -just. has ' taters 'in it <47 :5> iv ••'^'M'.^^V v ' :, v 



V 



< ; ' member <36':?>\ . ..^ ^ .,- • 
.4 ' no seed, " ' takers < 23 : 13!> . . ... , 
' ' tween the hWo of 'em^ ,' * . 



■;."', , ';3 1 !-& . fir-;'. 

. s %' i& ! ? . ■ ! ■ 




' ♦ 

.'■ft. V! 



s^id I hain^t -a^ahna.; dp i£ ; (fiaj^^v 



'-■ : : : V:-;: ' -Hit' >do^, C2S : 3 > V- - ;• 

\ ' ' ; ^ The occU^^nq&Vpif: thi|; feature is much iiitor^ sporadic 
in the younger ^ to 
■ ^"extent •'• ■ \ . ^ : ;,;y ; - C '.' . : ■ " -.r ^ ■ -V ". '• • 

• y'i t - ; ' The', Re t r of lex r_ ' ■ ' \ 

• ; ' J * There are several different. patterns pf r-Iessnes, 
' . including genera 1 post - voca I i c r " lessness (e.g. cay 
■'. " • cV ) , restricted - post- vocalic r-lessness (intra -word. 
: intervocalic aa in carry ca / v ) , and liirjited 

■' eyironments v f or poWtj^onsohantal 'r-lessness; <e ^g. following 
th and preceding a f ourld vowel (e.g. throw th'ow) . 

'. 0 ' f General pok-voGaiic r-lessnesa is not noteworthy In these 
; lA : varieties but the ' special .cases, of posit -consonantal r 
>/-■■•'-' , ; ab^enc6 are quite prevelaht . Occasional cases of restricted 
,posjt-vocal.ic. r-lessr^ess are ^ound for some speakers ; but 
. tbey are lexically re^ricted. ^ ^ ' 

' v '. -, •• •' . ■". ' £7o - ^ 

ERIC % - ^^..;;.^v:; : -;26S- ; 



, K [■ ■■■ . AE / V/. 1 [ : ; > 

Post-Con aonantal : th'u (5: (441) ;■' th'ow (5: '(453) . 
Intervocalic;! ca ; v (32: (550) ; during C32: (600) . V / 

Post-consonantal: th'owacl < 5:6 ) ; tho'wa <35B:2) 
Intervocalic: during (5:31) ^ ca / led <40A:53) 
Unatreaaed Syllablea: aec'etarv (26:2) : w6nd* inq 

<2?:8) . 

The restricted kinds of r-lesanesa are quite stable/ 
however , / the younger generations may be moving toward mAre 
widespread general post-vocalf c r-lessneds , 



1 




Post-vocalic 1. may function analogous to j; in ita;>>; 
patterns of vocalization and loss, but there ate sonje^p-' 
aspects that differentiate it. dne^ pattern - found irjt both AE' 
and OE is the loss of 1 preceding ,;Iabd|al consonants. This 
affects items such as wolf ( wribf <0E 14:1)) %nd help (hep 
(OE 26:1) i While both OE and AEg rey^a^ this^^ 

extent, it does nipt seem to be Jas ext|nSlVe. als *it^^^ : ^-^^y 
jDther southern-baised Vari^tiesji>f '' English Other/rj>^tie^^ : v: ;; 
of Southern 1 the use of hi "light" 1 before f^ont '-^ > 

vowels irt non-initial position such as; the second 1. of 
Lilly ) are qIso not as extensive© in either AE or OE.- . 

Other Consonan t s, V '% ' ; . ' >*' . 

, * There are also other patterns f cn|nd in the two 
varieties that affect limited sets of f terns or f single . 
items. For, example, both varieties have dissim'ilation, with 
chimleV for chimney . On the other hand, /the retention of 
this older form of ask (aka) is not found to any sigif leant 
extent in either Variety - These |cases liave to, Jb^ considered 
on an i t^ft ^ by - i tern basis; .;" V- r ' • '% . ' ; 

Vowels 

; ". '-•'•'••.There are actually many different vowel patterns that 
'could be considered, but we will fcompare for this inventory 
only those ^inktances that were included *5in bur earlier 
study as potentially unique to soiithern-based highland 
varieties of English. 

Unstressed ow 

v. - .: v > ■ \- ,. • - 

The common pattern has an intrusive r in those items # 
with an underlying final gw (and, in some instances the 

'• • ■ * - * ■ ■ . ' i » . • ' 



33 . 26^ ; 



schwa [^3 in final unstresaed syllable position. 



holler (16:15) ! tobaccer (30: 15) ; yeller ' ^ 
' , (34: (250) ^ potatera (30:7»; winders (37: < 100) 

.a • • .- . • ■■ : 

..." '• • ' ^ 0E 

.' V '■ •' : ; ' '• ■ • •' 

•> tatara (22:6); waller (36:2); follered (41A:22) 
tomaters (40B :91 ) : tobaccer (46:9) 

: . ^P" ; 1 ■ •• ' ' 

This .feature is reasonably stable in both varieties, but 

so men at more pervasive in AE . 

■ Final Schwa Raising 

i , F^inal unstressed schwas may be raised to a .high front 
vowel ; when the underlying schwa is part of a single' lexical 
item. ' ' : ■ ; : • 

" ..- ' :' ' "•. ■■ AE •| • ': 

soda — >sody_ €tfi5:l); Santa --> Santy. (153:27) 
■ extra --> extrf ' (40: (429); Virginia --> Virginny. 

/'•;-. ;/ f" ■ (153:27) 



0E 



" soda — > sodx.' (2e:l6) ; ok^a -r> okrjr <1,1:1C^'\ 
Santa..' — > Santu (3^:11) ; extra — > extrn <34:3) 

; ire Collapsing >^ 

The sequehcer^|e;^ite, which is realized, by a two- 
syllable ■sequenc^S|f^ariy current English varieties, .0.4;: 
including a * dipht^^||^ is collapsed, into a one syllable 
un<+. without the &MiKc(nl . • . » : MM?"' ■ 



unit without the d||h|^ns. im%. 

. . .-. . ^ -•. .••,. v '; :; ' tt -'. : ae ■ • ^ ; ' v .-v^. 

< fire " — f a^r (18:68)=; iron — > a 7 m ' (85: (550) 

= sirens— > s a'rn s (150: (203) . ''• y 

. * 1 V ' V oe' y )<.\ ."• > ■ .•• ' ; 

f a'r <5il3); alrn (1A:9); hire --> ha/r (23:40 
buyers --> b a'ss (1A:20) ; retired --> reta'rd 
"*• . (33:12) 

this feature 'is reasonably^ stable in both AE and 0E and is 
not particularly diagnostic within the regions 
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ear Lowering • ., 



Before r in Actress&d syllable position, a mid vowel 
may be lowered ao that |fcema auch aa bear / there , arid where '/- ^.V';;.- 
. may be produced ^ov^itp^^jXhvLt, not .identical to; > bar \ 

.'j£har >. . and . . fthqr ^^ is ■fj^nd;^ply; o? 

' -fi wbng: : - 1 Ke :;: bi de£ fspeaKeys in"; both '. , AE V anW QE, . and" '"'iff- better t :?%y: 



represented in AE tharr k OE. :. 



~ \" Glide Reduction * 

Vowel glides in the diphthongs q£ items such jsjs time , 
buy , fdne_ /' and/ 1 iW , so that th£y come 1 

^into conformity ; with ^he! more general southern 
monophthongizatib^;,^ is not as 

GQmmon in .e i ther / AE; , or : w 'pE'/,^as * i t. / s v in o ti>£r southern-based 
yartt,eti'es- r Younger apetf^ seem to' be 

mjziyrlTg closer to the 'g^iaSjaL S^therft^ • 
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The Verb Phrase 




• Grammatical 




•iHany; ■'ippec'ta o=f thca (Jiatinc^iye characteriatica of AE 
ai^> including different kinds 

Q^^t^ii^a, ' the auxiliary , and' other modifying elements 
w i^feih the verb phrase • \.;"\- . • ■ " _ *, 



, if. &ef«ixed -Jdia Participle^ 



Ls.a- prefix on - inq . participles 
restricted to adverbial complements and 
cannot, occur on gerunds and gerundives, 
prepositipn, and therefore cannot' 'xiccur 
picdpositions. Phonological ly , it cannot 



is syntactically 
progressives , and 
It functions as a 
Vfith true 
bccur preceding 
a 

and 



tfhstressed syllables and before forms beginning with 
vowel. It *may have a stylistic intensifying function; 
May show atyliatic switching for some speakers . 



AE 



lir^ 




He was 3 ust kept a- begg.irf* and ;^-cry i ri ' 
a-wantin' to come .out (83 -; 18) 
1 had twelve^children ajvd 
a-livin <153f3) "■" 
Ybu just look at him and 
l^u^hing at you (80 : <683) 



and 



two 0 ^ dead ';, and ten 



jf ot . . 

h^starts a-bustin^ 



out 



OS 



Ttyey yasn 

It' s.*a'/-c|^:lar 
' (36:14) "-^r j^V 

He thought the 
.here - ^3:8) vii- 



■ ra isin ' ; nothi n ' < 1 A : 20 ) 



aVl^yin' -there if you don't ^eft it 
had a better circumstance^ SL-comin' 




. A-prefixing is found; more ex^en^.ivea^^pbng the olcjer 
generations 'than the' younger, and apfpears to - be df"lhg out 
more rapidly in 0E' than AE . (see expansive §?- > ^ 

.'••.<. • Irregular Verbs 



that 



There are six categories ..of irregular verb patterns , 
differentiate the usage, of these forms from their use 
in standard varieties of ^English ^ these are: 1) preterit as 
participle 2) participlef as preterit 3) bare root as 
preterit 4) regular izatijpii. 5) different irregular form 6) 
ambiguous' form with* respect to categories (2} and <3> . The 
patterns of irregular ug'age tend to stand*in an 
impllcatiohal relationship, with different irregular forms 
and regularizatigns the most extreme departures 'from the ; 
standard English pattern. Examples are set up by 
categories. •- '". . \ Q*tr% - . ' 

." . "■ ' , v>. 267 , • • ... ' 



AE 



Category 
1 



Her home hod went, I guess/ 50 yards . . . (37:8) 
And they hadn't never ' saw *% ghpst before (77:4) 
I told ; her I done it <1:14> ■ : «" ,J 
If you seen a , woman's knee; you Jiad done seen 
something (3i:i5> ' ft ■/''''J 

Best I can remember,:* th,ey give us periogoric then 
(160:15) ■ . * " • ' • $ 
Sq she eat the baby bear fated and it was real 
good (6:23) » 
We throwed* them a birthday party (36:3) 3 



,1/ve heafed_ tell of some (36:6) 
He finally retch in there (47:>4> 

:;^ey. drug him out of ttiere (44:21) v. ; , 
I run into thffo^bairbed wire fence (207^:5)' 
I come back and took care of him. (214:18) 



be 




I hc^d went down there of 
He may have :;toojk the hb 
The same fire that done your 
He seep something/ off this 
Jbbs b egin to op^n upv Y t^ey 
i&lA:l5) , ' / ' 'yj:tf! '. 
Some of, the cattle my Dad 
fsfcf ty dollar^ Jpr sold for 
(33:4) . 
Seem/ l ike^S^j 
(23:10) ' •• > 
• Shg was ali^ 
She just (i retc 
She was dr t ucffi tfl 
He come here during £he : 



the^Bbat ; (22:12) 
e dnd iWAg<^ t39.:2i) 
\40A:42) 





|.< OUt 



where I was from 

:9> 

rjjpoard (5:4) v 
j»se and wagon 
War (42:9) 



(10:21) 



l€ run wild with my grandpa' splowhbrse C3:17) 



, Both AE and^^^O^^ o£ • . . v * * 

- nonstandard irregular verb f oi^^^unger* generations/ * "% 
/however, lend 'to be losing cat^|||^s'.4 and 5, in conformity 
^with more .general non-maihstreaA i ; dfiale^t usage; QE 'la; 
leading the way in this regard.* 



Cort 



'etive - ^ftsxhe- 

*4 



aspectual marker .*of 
o function 



as a-hkind 



v Completive done mpy function as 
a -completed abtioft or. event,' It^mrf)/ a 

of intensifji/r in thi s^ fcapac i ty Sy n tfect lea 1 1'y , it is 
-somewhat indetermina^ife/ "although it seems to function most 
- li-kd a quasi-modal . «; 



ERJC ' 
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.1 



rbl 



... theojife that waa in there had doge rbtted | 
< 35:21) :% : ■ . - t $\ " :■ , / ' " - 

We thought ha waa dpnW gone (5i:il.) 
If she had, she woifflda done left me a 1 
ago (30:29) / $ 



0E 



ong time 



They done run ©even days a week (33:7) 
Them old have," gentle' ones has all done, 
disappeared C41A: 51 

'Ti 

Double . Modals 



disappeared C41A:d1 ( % 

I said, "Well, they're dorje ^ld, Ray" (40:36) 



Double modals involve constructions of modal 
clustering such as might could . uaeta could , or might 
should . This- topically/ southern , structure ia occassionally 
fbund in*AE and 0E, but ^he,, more widespread pattern with 
ijieta is rtiore frequent. 



AE 




...he luata didn't hearfome < 17:16)?^ • .''1 

I might could make °^Jf&W (74:8) 
People didn't uaeta jjWp'fri^i'dairea^ (85 : 25) 



I f useta didn't fall and hurt myself (2Q:9) 
...the signs people uaeta did C35:17) 

The t^gical southern double' irtodals (q^^, might could) 
vestigial form in SOE atTbest, and on at ^ 
point in AE. The more general modal i$.\;.^ 
characteristic of theses varieties'. • • > '-^^MyCW'' 




. ' vv- Special Modals ■. . . • r ''"^->^'. 

The. use of ' l^kjB^ -and^ flu ) poseta as a a special verb 
modifier mark special^inds of speaker perceptions tha v t 
relate to significant jventa that Vere on the verge of 
happening . Li'keta is counterf actual y and the proposition ■ 
usually carries an exaggerated connotation. (Su)poseta 
seeing to have weaker pragmatic assumptions abput the the 
event on the part of the speaker using the form, and may be 
useci in a mojre literal s^nse akin, to the* standard 
correspondence of supposed to r have . 

•• r "' ' " > /: -;:^V: « 281 . • ' 

■ 269 x ' .". 



AE 



■ J 4 



And X know what I'd done arid boy it liketa sc 
me to death (152:28) :| 
Oh, ho liketa had a.fit (2f46:6) 
And so they posetq met 
(156:19) 

OE 



ft 



on Jone aide of the ridg 



m 

. i'. • ••• 



.'•.they liketa killed her (28:2) j" 

She said it liketa scared her £o death (38:20) 

They aupposeta be^n wasn't afraid bf nothing (10:20) 



Liketa is quite stable, . but seems to^^ihbw some*- » 
age-grading" (i-e. younger speakers will, uafe it more as they 
become older). ( Su) poseta is less common in OE than in AE. 
The pragmatic reading of exaggeration is not as strong In OE. 



Verb Subblat 



■ ' • • v " * 1 • ' Pf. 

•,/.; There are a number of differer^t types of verb class 
:,,;jpat^r;^v>t : h-at differentiate these ^arieties from stan^5|fd 
varieties of Eng'lish. Among some o^ the major shidfts^ i|jp 
veirb subclasses are 1) shifts in t^naitiV-ity 2) cierlvp 
verb-forms 3) compl ementizihg formation 4> verb plus |Sy 
particle constructions 5)' semantic ^territory arid 6> ^ ^ 
lexical formsv These ^re 11 lustrated *i£or ° AE a^nd OE belo& by 
. category although the categories are not necessarily 
mutual lyKexclusive . \ • . ■ 

• ' \/ : .•" AE 

Category -^, . ... : ^ ■ •) 

/\I 1 .s^^^we beat, thev cause trouble (150:4) 

;5i^vii^nt me how to teach 085? 21) 
^ 2 > ; ^/du^/;td.ci'g v treed one under tU^chicKen 
vi- § ...t$ey .^ust doctored it themselves^ th& way < :t£$ey 

V. thought It sposeta to been doctored \(166: 13) |fv 
just about everything thafe needs done ^( 122 : (3S3) 



They a 1 1 made him out the liar ( 83 : 15 ) 
; They started tb f messing arounc} 

I 'got blessed but (128:17) i, ..' l\ f/'§ 

A They aometitoe happen in dt |the same time (31:^fe 
? Everybody sets where they want (46 : 15) : \ -; V * -t 

My kids taken the chicken pox (40^:15) 

I'll get . fussed at (126: (86) 

It was " Tus£ : f i x i n* to bite me (160:25) 

' \ '( — — — — — 4 ■ 




buse (4Q:40) 



6 



1 I think, they [i.e. teachers! lparn 'em Ci .©. 

students] better (38:10) 
.She griped .me about it (12:12) ^ 
2> It just amalled up (36:10) f 

It camoflouged in the leaves (17:17) 
J ■ They wagon 'em out q;f here 

3 People make him out a liyr (25:7), ' 

They commenced to moving out. about OA: 20) 
,4 He aaid he prayed up all night last week (28:9) 

"I'd ptaved on out' of the way (28:14) 

5 I'd set down in steeples (28:25) 
.w>and take pneumonia (SB:18>* ; <; 

6 I'm fixin' to get married (4^:3) 

I ain't got flapped up rich at it (23:5) 

There are many similarities between AE and 0E*in the 
categories,; but 0E appears to be more expansive in i,ts 
flexibility with dervived verb forms. 



/ubiect-Verb Concord, 

There are a* ' number \ of- different, categories of vef^bs 
that IsP D71 *? d 3 r d tense agreement marking patterns. 

Thelfe 'incxu<^.ri;>'U^© sent tense be . 2) past tenfife fee. 
3) have, and^V^nd other verbs. The form of the subject 
affects the Incidence of nonstandard marking, with 
expletives (a. a. There was "%a lotta rocks ), conjoined noun 
phrases ( e.g. me and mv sister gets in a fight >.. and. 
•collective noun phrases (e.g. Moat of 'em talkSy abo ut the 
t same* way > generally favoring singular forms. The form 
don' t and seem (5) are special cases in which singular 
forms are used with plurals.* 



> 



' V ' AE 



/ 



Category.-,;.; '''--f- - - tf 5 " 

1 'I don't think people's hard dn^their pnildren 

• ■• C2^5:i3) - .. ■ . ■ v . ' ■ ■ .. ; 

My eyes is. not as good (32:5) 

2 "o There was too many things that*- was different 

■ * (158:16) " .. .J -. * ' ; 

They was more than willing to help ypu (30: 11 ) 
C:3 Her nerves has been all .tore up (36:38) 
My children , haa^' t ever- had it (28>30 ) 
4 Some people>>llkes them better ( 164 : 19) . 
The older ones wants to talk (48:6) 
s s \ Well/ a whipping don't do no good (35:8) 

Seem like they ?uat don't care aboyt one;»and 
(22: 18)^ - V \ ' .. ]*\- 




OE 



Most of -the kids up there ig, younger than I am 
<e:6> 

People's calling mo; wanting mo to take aomebody 
to -the doctor \ (26:12) 

Fxphk*0» dad and hia daddy Waa brotfedfta <16:7) 
...to see' if there was any inhabitants (16:2) 
Smaller achoola tlflfi 9 ot smaller groups in classes 
(38:16 ) " , ' V f 

My mother and daddy's talked' about -it (34:19) 

My two brothers ^ives right around the us (15:13) 

Me and him takes care of it (416:45) 

My mom don* t like me to chew (8:11) 

It don 7 t seem to bother you (22:8) 



AE an£ OE are t virtually identical in their 
aub]QCt-.varb Qgreertept . pitterna , and no apparent change jm 
t'S|r^^ pattern fbr seem is more 

cominon in AE^than' in OE. , 

Adverbs v " 

— 5 rr ^ — : — 

There ;, aret.a number of different patterns^yhich distin^^h^ 
the adverbs of AE irid 0£. Mostly, these involve the ' v ' 
placement, the form, pnd use of different adverbs. 

Adverb Placement 

■• ' . .1. /•'■'"■ ' , . ■> • 

Adverbial phrases of t%mey particularly related to 
frequency, may be' ntoved into the verb phrase. There are 
also * instances' in which a-subpLaas of adverbs can be moved 
from a^ position^ with^fe^theverb^ phrase. The form ever 
combined with pronouns such as what *and ftow may change ♦ 
posijifons^; : > 

... -$":"->V • . AE ' - ' • x . 

■ Wefs. all the time talking (10:20 >v **f. ( 

That's the biggest rattlersnake ev^er> 'I seen 

t (157:217) A ^~ ^ . • . . x ; ... 

>' v so everwhat you planted- (22 : 5) 

Say five or six of us boys, everhow many ...lived 
close to us (30: 1) ~r~ 

• . { • ■ . v * "' ■«' ' * ' . 

. :" ] : - Of ' " ' . ' ' 

» . .. « " • " ' ' • .-.•.v.-.v -r • • . 

We used to wa/tch a-M the time Lil^le^House (9:5)' 

. • . they^ just burned ^the wood eve i&H'i c h * s t i tg h (1:1 

> •' : ' '"ScF^ " : v. . - • f ■■ > "* 

"! .\ The. posit i'Qn^fc^anges of a^>rba appears to be less 
prevelant in OE^i than .in AE. 1 : ^ * * j,^ , 



Copt ? ar ? t,ivoa. and guparlatlvaa 

Irregular comparative and superlative forma may be 
regularised and, in some coaaa, apply ploonaetically . 

' ae . ' ; 



. . . the baddeat dream «<S : ( 986 ) ' •* , •«.» V > 

...the awfuleat stuff (31 : Clip) Vr-pT/ ••' 

. . . more stricter than my father <37: (53) 
. . . moat stupidest thing (64; (267) 

, •• .... . >■ - . v> ; ,' • 

"... 0E ' . T:& 1 '.. • 

...some of the beautiful lest horses (28:3), 

. . .give to the man- that's abler bodied (40a:66) 



intensifying Adverbs 

There is a set of adverbs, principally r.iqh_t, and 
plumb , that intensify particular attributes, or activities. 
Right intensifies in terms of degree and plumb in terms of, 
totality, analogous to the standard English uses of 'very' 
•andi 'completely' . Other functional intensifiers in the 
broader set include big ole and little ole, right smart, 
arjcj^ so forth'. '• "" ' *'•* 

' ■ . " AE ' 

« * ■ • '"' " 

It was right amusing (22*44) ' V3 r 

That was plumb foolish (34:(1Q0) 
v-. He 'shot him plumb through like thJLs . (22? 24) 
That was just. a little ole harjfljj^ph icken 

•• y ^ (13: C785) 




ttT- 



it was right real close <23:8) ■ ^^;;;T*^*** m * 

It was a right smart little tpwn <l:22) ' v . 

% ...and he went plumb from here to Oklahoma (28:2) 

It goes plumb into the turnip and rn.ins them 5:1) 
. . . big ole male cow <36:12) . >• 

* ■» 
In ~0E Plumb may be used with a less intensive 
pragmatic reading <: i.e. more like the literal usds of 
'completely'). Right . does not seem. to be used aa frequently • 
in OE. - 



Positive Anymore * "/ .. . 



. AE( and OE are, among those 'varietteil^l^^a'^^^^^th.e . 
form with positive propositions, with ^f^r > -^^'^^~ £ ' i "' Cv, ' i nr *' 
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like "nowaday*" It can occur in pro~ verbal aa woll aa 
poat-varbal pooition . 

.,:■>■■ ;•• ,. AE * " ■ . 1 . 

. " i ' : V- . 

She's mora northern than aha ia southern gJU L BlOXa 

(149: (1094) 

EveA ±n small towns anymore its getting like that 
< 153: < 199) 

Anymore, all the guya you g©t ahold of just don't 
think that way (66: (63) 

OE. 

I'm a coward a nymore (206:20) 

Anymore . I'd rather read the book than watch the 
ahow (27:14) , . t 

• > Adverbial but. 

The form but: can used as a Jlimi ting . phrasal adverb 
corresponding to the forma "only" and ^Jneroly" in other 
varieties of English. Typically, it occurs with negative 
sentences. # 

'■ ; AE "' ". ■ • 

He ain't but thirteen (121 : (96) 
y Hg didn't attend but one of the* < 32:. (100) 

oe ^ 

There wasn't but one died (5:21) 

We dliia't stay over there but about a year 

(28 : lW ■ • 



^j^'jf.j 4 Lexical Items N , 

There are a numtter of other^dif f fences related to the 
kinds of lexical items found in^OTf dnd AE xathex: than the 
general syntactic or morphological chanjges. These are, of 
course, considered on an^j^tem-by-item basis so that the 
following examples are^&nxy -^W^justratiye. , 'V: ' K 

^yT*: y~AEiL y, 

■ ■ i-^jv - ■ &yy^ 

Would you ^jj^S^i^ Iffiaid something I didn't want t 



do ? <155: <Tof9y ^- u 

I've got an old horse way back yonder (146:8) 
...need trees, that pert 'near square (45: (17); 
I wasn't, sure that nothing. wasn't gonna come up 
fall (35:23) ^ 

Vou>'re dang tootin' (31 :28) 1 

j-wt' ■> ':: ? , - \ £86 ' ' • 



■ 'A- 

"I'd druthor for it to have y6*^^l2V{^^ 

,7» .causa .that 'a what they uaed fa&,?1tsn&ax:%k 

(32:io> ■ ••■ : T. 

.'. .Bflg^ ;-j^pn'r'; right -aroiind hero and back horo<2e:fl) 



The claea of advorba marked by -Jj£. in standard 
varieties may bo ahiftod into tha clafla of advarba that, ia 
not marked by thia ouffix. 

* . 0 AE 

I come from Virginia original (96: (26) ^ : • 

It certain was some reason (37:(321) 



0E 



People do it different_ (34:4) 
. . .spotless clean (38:2) 




Negation 4 ^ , 

Multiple negation may -affect indefinites at several 
points* ?ih delation to the verb* It may. occur on indefinites 
foil ovJ i n£ *I>je verb (e.g. Thev a in ; t doing nothing) , 
indefinites' preceding the verb (e.g., Nobody ain't doing 
it), a'ndi^ prepJoaed auxiliary with a definite (e.g/ Ain' t 
nobody doling it / as a declarative sentencoXi Both varieties 
have extensive multiple negation of the fi'rpt type and 
occasioned instances of the second • 



4> 



AE 



They* didnJLt see qjo ba6y, you know; dljdn.lt: see 

none nowhere (37:27) ; 

NobodV_ couldn't hpndle him (36: (463) 

Nobody, else won't move* in it, ' I know I ain't 

(36:18) ' A 

Didn/ t nobody get hurt or nothin' (3 V 8:(493) 



0E 



You c o^M'n ' t no more r of du£ that than nothin' in 

the world (5:32) .' 

YoU ain' t got nary a cow but the one' you 

a- lead In/. <1:2&> \ , *" ... ' : ' 



28/ 



jjop<* of 'em pj L n' ^ PQVQy , got out of the atat© yot 
(46: 1Q) 

dAalA. nobody klae worked on it.(25;5) 

• The multipla v nogqtipp pattern* Involving pro-vorbal 
copying tend to toe . laaa frequent in OE than in AE. 

* - ■ •. ' " " 

Auxiliary ain't 
... .}•*»• ■'.».•....• • . . 

(H> ain't may be used- for various negated auxiliaries 
including forma o£ t Q&t and frayfa /* <4Jftjfa> f**" " 

• „ AE ■ 

I ain't boon ' are. (49: (24) 

...I pin' t peyer , believed in 'em (46: (212) 

No, it ain't na Mpeed q'tall (47: (38) 

\ , They ain't got na popt office (28:3) . - • 

V They ain't gonna give up that e^sy (28:4) n , 

T' aint no m&re (28:4) 

Nominals ' y£ 

Nomin'ala, including various aspects of t pronouna # is 
another major category in which some of the dialect 
features of AE and OE are manifested • ' ' v v 

Plurals ' 

Ther^ are two minor types of differences in the 
'inflectional pLural morpheme. The first involves the 
absence of plural morpheme 'when the noun refers to weights 
and measures and is preceded by a quantifier (1). The m 
second pattern regularizes irregular plurals, particularly 
those that take the same form in the singular and* plural 
in the standard variety (2).. ■■. * 9 h 

1 f ten hundred pounds of nail (j4;,(343) ; Vva 
. ' . ^ two gallon^ of moonshine (20:<13Q) * *V*. *- ^ 

17 four fpoti through the stumps (31 : < 408) ^ 
twenty year._ ago (30 : (26) 

S ' \ ■ ■ .... • i ^ ; 

. 2 snowman^ (^li^SO? 1 ; watermelons ( 121 : (250) 

deerg. (162:(8S3); f iremans ( 157 : (1046) ; aspirins 

(138: (214) ■ , ' " ' ' '±9. 



t ( }irea mile_ from one (5:7Z 
\ 2*90 pound^ during the war (S:31) 

* three hundred bus}iel_ corn (5:17) 

52 year^^go (33:10) 
2 ■« sheeps (1:3) ; . deers (1:41) 

/ ■ * 

Pronouftef > «, 

There .are a number ,of minbr adjustments in pronouna 
that serve to regularize or generalize some of the form 
classes. These* inclikie the regularization 'of third person 
reflexives (1)* and the extension of object forms to \ % „ 
coordinate constructions anjk demonstratives (2) . » 
Demonstratives* can also; fo/m a compound form with there or 
he're <(3) . 'Another pattern Anyolv^s' the addition of -n on 
posaeaaives when ^they ( are/ in absolute position (at the. end 
.of/th? phrase or clause / (4) . Finally, the varieties use 
plural y'all to regularize the ^person/number paradigm 
(e.g. Fanda wants l to kn^ if y 'ail want to help y'all 
(AE87:(255) in -conformity with other southern varieties) 



/ 



AE 



A man hurfg hisself (28: (44) A : 

They doctored them theirself (35: (46) , 
Them boys go.t killed up tfierd et Morgan . ~ '* -^v- 
(121: (6^65) ' , - | 

Was tl/at one abdut' them guys? (49: (605)7 , 
V.. this here bonded stuff (85: (117) ' ' ■ ' 
. . , t^ia here cSiie (47:C605), ^ - 

I'tet vourn after you done checked it in (22:22) . 



0E 



/...onto it hisself (5:29) \ \ < > 

; / .-■ :.prav hisaelf (40A:77) / ' ' 

2 / Them old half gentle' ones is all done disappeared 
/ J (41A:51) . . j: ' / , 

- / I / seen a gob' <&f them things (32B:6)" * 
3/ '.'/'. .right through that the£e bow «<and arrow (41 A: 16) 
j m m .run them there rings *down that stick (5:21) 

* Persoaal Datives? ' 4 

• - ' V ■ i , ' ■ ■ . 

Personal datives involve thfe use of objective pronoun 
forms when the same pronoun is used twice within a, clause, in 
/a way comparable, £ut not identical, to .the- f or- dative of 
standard- English; It carries a benefactive meaning. 

\. ■ 



/ 
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We had ijjb a cabin, built us a log -oa*>in oyer > 
there (146:18) /s JB " 

• ••and then you get vou a bowl of ice water <14<ffl8) 
I'd go out and \ut me. a limb off of a' tree, ge£ 
- "m a© a good straight one <7;21i " 



. . ■ OE 

- f ... 

' He usually finds him a lofig stick (19:22) 

We raised us. two other horses (40B:100) 
$ •••until I build me, a rock wall or something (34:15) 

The form is quite current in btith AE and OE, but used 
more frequently ^inAE, ^ 

* **■''/. 

Relative Pronoun Deletion 

# — . , : 

The syntactic context for deleting pronouns in v 
embedded clauses is more extensive in AE and OEVthah ih 
most standard -varieties of English, where it is limited to 
the object ^functions (e.g. The man I hit was big • It is 
^lso generalized to include Both object and subject ^ 
functions here . * 

• AE . 

. I got aone'.kin folk ■ lived up there <2:<998> • 

He's the funny looking guy ; plays baseball 

<114: <199> \ 

My grandma's got this thing _ t^lls me about 

when to plant . (16: <191) J 

OE .-. , 

"' ■ . * s ' . , ■■, ' ■ " " ■ .-. . 

*A man ' ' works dorf't need nothing <40A:66) 
- *TheiFe was a lotta people' lived Pettjgrew 
f ' *at/ theft time <41B:40) / ^ \ ^ 

It '3 a f little vine thing grows up and when you 

*- A dig it and mash it, it smells like turpentine 

<5:39) . . - w . ' 



:. Expletive thev/it /'../•..' 

The item they , and, more occasionally ijt, may b|^ 
extended to the expletive uses typically reserved for there 
in standard varieties of English • 

* • -'■.'■*..- ■ . ' 
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. . AE 

They / a copperheads around here (28:26) 
Thev's nothing to keep' 'em from turning <30:<151> 
King Cobra ,'posata be about the dealJ,est snake AJfc. 
is (17: (1070) ■ 

0E \i 

And thev waa a hundred of those <28:l> 

Thev's a difference <41A:13> 

He said it wasn't nothing to say <41A:3> 

•. ■' • . \ 

The use of expletive they is more frequent in AE than 
,in OE. In A E , younger speakers are shifting to more it 
usage. 

Prepositions 

In stime instances, preposition differences involve 
the selection of preposition serving as the axis of the 
phrased); f.n other cases the patted involves, the absence 
or presence of a preposition (2). There are also cases 
where the structure of the phrase is affected (3) . Beyond 
this consideration-, each lexical item or .phrase must be 
considered as a separate item. 

AE 

1 -,' ...get up of the morning (6: (64) ' 

* If you plant of the winter, frost'll get It; <56: <94> 

I got up agin it <47:<90> 1 

2 I lived __ Coal City ( 85: < 248) 
back them days <31 : (287) 

The river was' right beside, of the railroad (.157: <50C 

3 From nineteen and twentv-five 'till aboout thirty 
one <li:<91> / ■ S 

.' • 0E " :.. ■ •' 

. 1 ' ...sometimes of the morning (12:1) 

.. .turned up the blanket- agin the overset (28:26). 
«. . .seven thirty of the morning (12:1) * v . 

v 2 He lived _ Little Rock (13:25) ' 

Back 'em d ays (32:7) 

be_fif ty-f ive ' my birthday (33 : 3) - • * 

3 in nineteen and forty seven (29:16) 

• ' ' )';•... 

Expansive a- ( — „ 

The use of the a- prefix described earlier extends 
beyond -ing participles. In some cases, the a- may be used 
as a correspondence to the use of a preposition in other 
varieties CD . In other cases, it may be used as part of 

• . ' ; 'f 279 v ' . ■ • 



an alternate representation of a lexical item, typically a 
restricted set of adverbs or nouns (2). In still other 
-instances, it may be used with part iciple forms other than 
••'- inav * and even main verbs <3> . These instances " do* not seem 
to be used in a productive syntactic way , functioning more 
like a phonological filler or coordinate with other a- 
forms. ' 

: v..' 1 . . ae 

;1 v-it catches a-f ire (40: (216) 

' It was a«-back f right before World War II 
(21: (332) 

2 ...up this a-way (5: (285) 
. . .and it^a helped a-many-a people (28: (85) 

3 If you hadn't a-done, and been a-goin' anjd 
a-walked as much as you had, you'd be just 
drawed up witfi rh'eumatism <85:<456) 
After midnight, the day's a-gone ( 15 : (920 ) 
They'd a-boil it (31: (728) 
...just a bia sheet a --wrapped around 'em 
(85: (611) v 

0E 

1 - We's a-horseback (1A:45) 
...and right-on a-down across Bill's field 
(28:15) ' ; ■ 

2 ,'. That' s what we used a-way back yonder ( 32 : 10) 
...not a-one; of 'em go ten inches like t^hat (40A 
I 'ye started a-many -a stalk (29:4) ■ j 

3 * And they's B a-fightin' and he's g.-holler close 
in on 'the right (28:1) 
He .bust .a-quit huntin' (28:9) 

That's whe>re it's a-have it right, now ' (26 :7) 
...you a-gone half way across the garden 

.o : - - : ■ : / 

TJ^d use of expansive a-, particularly type <3> , is 
v /more frequent in AE than in OE. Generally , It is used only 
,by older speakers. " 



